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ERRATA 
to 
CANADA'S INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT POSITION 1926-1954 


issued April 6, 1956 


Page 38, first column, line 36 - For "one-half" read "45%" 


line 37 - For "59%" read "58%" 


Page 43, first column, line 14 - For "million" read "billion" * 

Page 45, first column, line 17 - After “operations” insert "of Canadian companies 
with an aggregate 
investment in Canada of 


$1 million or more which 
were controlled". 


Page 72, Table 1, 1955 column, subdivision appearing below Gross Assets .... 7.0 - 
Reading down, for "2.2, 1.4, 1.4, 1.9% read 


Bo em 2a) ey a 


Page 93 Table XVIII second column, line 2 - For "56" read "6". 


* These errors were corrected in a late reprint of the report. 
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PREFACE 


Investments of external capital in Canada have for long been of special interest 
because of their prominence. And the large inflows of capital in recent years which have 
been particularly important in certain areas of development have again widened the 
interest in this subject. Official data were first assembled in the 1920’s following earlier 
private studies of investments in Canada and Canada’s position as a debtor nation. 


Besides showing some of the effects of capital movements the records of invest- 
ments have been indispensable to the measurement of vital elements in the balance of 
payments such as income remittances and capital movements. The data have also served 
as background to such subjects as the ownership, control, and financing of industry, the 
distribution of Canadian debt, and the financing of capital formation. 


This report consolidates various statistical series related to Canada’s intemational 
investment position since the beginning of regular official statistics in this field in 1926. 
It includes some material previously published in ‘‘Canada’s International Investment 
Position, Selected Years 1926 to 1949’’ (1950), ‘‘United States Direct Investments in 
Canada’’ (1949), and in annual special reports on ‘‘The Canadian Balance of Inter- 
national Payments’’. 


The statistics covered in this report are derived from extensive records of inter- 
national investments kept by the Balance of Payments Section. These records are 
maintained through the co-operation of many thousands of business concerns in Canada 
whose assistance is gratefully acknowledged. 


The work on investments in the Balance of Payments Section has been under the 
direction of Mr. C.D. Blyth who was assisted in the preparation of this report by 
Mr. E.B. Carty. 


H. MARSHALL, 


Dominion Statistician. 


Ottawa, 
February 17, 1956. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2024 with funding from 
University of Toronto 
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GENERAL STATISTICAL PRACTICES 


In this report percentages shown in tables and statements have been calculated 
from actual totals rather than from rounded totals shown in statements. 


In tables and statements sub-totals and totals correspond to actual aggregates 
and therefore do not necessarily add to the sum of rounded totals. 


In tables and statements a dash (—) means ‘‘nil’’ or less than 0.5 of the units of 
value shown. 


In statements 3, 4, 42, and 43 the use of (+) and (-) signs corresponds to increases 
or decreases in the groups of investments to which they are attached. But in Table 1a 
minus Sign designates net assets. 


CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT POSITION 


INTRODUCTION 


The importance of foreign capital to Canadian 
development has been an outstanding characteristic 
of Canadian economic history. In turn Canadian 
development has been a leading influence on the 
form and course which non-resident investments 
have taken. Much of this growth has recently been 
occurring in investments in Canadian equities which 
in many cases are accompanied by control. There 
has been a particularly notable rise in foreign- 
controlled concerns during the recent period of 
accelerated development in Canada, and there have 
been significant changes in Canada’s investment 
position. 


This concentrated inflow of foreign capital for 
investment has recently focussed attention on this 
subject. There is consequently a good deal of fresh 
interest in the changing relative importance of 
foreign capital in Canada and its consequences for 
the Canadian economy. This is a subject with many 
ramifications penetrating different facets of the 
national life. Only some of these may be observed 
or measured from a Statistical approach. Various 
statistical comparisons appear elsewhere in this 
report which may assist in appraising the signifi- 
cance of foreign investment in Canada. This ap- 
praisal has been rendered complex by the great 
variations which exist in different spheres in the 
extent of foreign ownership and control and fi- 
nancing. Among comparisons presented are the 
share of recent financing of Canadian development, 
the distribution of ownership and control, the ratios 
of income remitted abroad, and the proportions of 
Canadian manufacturing in establishments con- 
trolled abroad. 


While overall dependence on foreign capital for 
financing Canadian development is much less than 
in earlier periods there continues to be a leading 
place occupied by foreign capital in many areas of 
Canadian activity. This dependence has been 
greatest in the sphere of Canadian industry, partic- 
ularly in the case of certain kinds of development 
where large amounts of risk capital and industrial 
technology are involved. A very great increase has 
occurred in the extent of non-resident investment in 
Canadian industry in the period since 1948. But 
this varies markedly in different branches of indus- 
GLY. 


The contribution of non-resident capital to 
Canadian post-war development in the spheres of 
both resource industry and secondary manufacturing 
has been very substantial. For example, in the 
last half dozenyears well over half of the increased 
investment in the broad area of industry covered by 
manufacturing, mining and petroleum has been 
provided by non-residents of Canada, either through 
transfers of capital or the retention of earnings. In 
manufacturing alone the non-resident capital has 
contributed over half the total while in petroleum 


and some branches of mining much the largest parts 
have been provided by non-residents. In the longer 
period from 1926 to the present much the same 
relative dependence upon non-resident resources 
for the financing of Canadian industry is revealed. 
The role of foreign capital in investment in Cana- 
dian industry is analysed in Part I under ‘‘Propor- 
tions of Foreign Ownership’’. 


But at the same time there has been a spectacu- 
lar rise in Canadian investment in spheres lying 
outside of industry, like residential and other per- 
sonal property, agriculture, and in railways and 
public utilities including those owned by munici- 
palities and governments. Largely for this reason 
the various overall ratios of non-resident financing 
of Canadian investment in the post-war period have 
been much less than in earlier periods of high 
Canadian investment activity as is discussed in 
the section of this report dealing with ‘‘Foreign 
Financing of Canadian Investment in the Post-War 
Period’’. The nature and distribution of Canadian 
savings and the opportunities open for individual 
and public investment have had the effect of con- 
centrating much of Canadian investment in less 
dynamic forms than some of the investments by 
non-resident concerns which have been prominent 
in certain areas of large scale development of 
Canadian production. 


There have also been important underlying 
changes in the international ownership and control 
of Canadian industry, partly as a result of the 
changing sources of financing. Non-resident owner- 
ship of Canadian manufacturing now amounts to 
about a half of the total capital employed and to 
weil over a half in the case of mining, smelting and 
petroleum. These proportions of ownership have 
risen rapidly since 1948 as shown in statement 18, 
Likewise the proportions of these Canadian indus- 
tries which are controlled abroad have been in- 
creasing even more as Shown in statement 19. Yet 
in the broader area of Canadian industry which 
includes railways, public utilities and commercial 
establishments as well as the production industries 
referred to above the non-resident ownership of 
around one third remained at about the same ratio 
as in 1948, and less than in 1939 or 1926. And in 
spheres of personally owned property like agricul- 
ture and residential real estate the proportions of 
Canadian ownership are of course very high and in 
the case of Canadian bonds and debentures like- 
wise only a minor proportion is still owned by 
non-residents. 


This changing pattern of ownership has in- 
fluenced another basis of judging the place of non- 
resident investment, the share which non-residents 
have in Canadian payments in such forms of income 
as interest and dividends. Here also there is a 
considerable variation in the proportions paid 
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abroad of the main types of income. Foreign invest- 
ments are now heavily concentrated in the corporate 
sphere of activity and are therefore particularly 
important in dividend payments. 

In the case of interest the non-resident propor- 
tion has declined sharply in the post-war years 
compared with pre-war. But in the case of dividends 
the non-resident proportion remains over one-half 
and appears to have potentialities for expansion in 
the future, as a result of recent heavy investments 
in equities. A very substantial share of undistrib- 
uted profits of corporations is also owned by non- 
residents and this area of income too has potenti- 
alities for further growth due to the heavy 
non-resident equity investment in recent years. 


A highly significant aspect of the rapidly 
increasing foreign investments in Canada is their 
concentration in direct investments in Canadian 
industry which carry with them control and owner- 
ship of equities in areas of Canadian mining and 
industrial production undergoing accelerated Cana- 
dian development. In the field of industry which 
includes manufacturing, mining and petroleum non- 
resident controlled companies represent more than 
half of the estimated total capital invested. In 
manufacturing alone excluding petroleum refining, 
the non-resident controlled portion in 1953 was 
some 47%, and in petroleum 70%, and in other 
mining 55%. 

Most of these concerns were controlled in the 
United States. There is a substantial concentration 
in a relatively small number of concerns. In the 
field of manufacturing some 25 United States con- 
trolled concerns with aggregate investments of more 
than $25 million each accounted for much more than 
half of the investment in United States controlled 
establishments. Concerns with an investment of $1 
million or more made up some 90% of investments in 
United States controlled concerns in manufacturing. 


Another basis of judging the place of foreign 
controlled business in Canadian industry is pro- 
vided by a special study of production and employ- 
ment in the larger Canadian manufacturing concerns 
controlled in the United States. These larger con- 
cerns with an investment of $1 million or more 
accounted for some 30% of Canadian manufacturing 
production in 1953, and 21% of employment in that 
field. In both cases these ratios in non-resident- 
controlled plants were considerably higher than in 
1946, the previous post-war year for which a study 
of this kind has been made. In some industries the 
proportions of production and employment in plants 
controlled in the United States were much higher 
than this. In the case of automobiles for example 
most of the production is in United States controlled 
plants but this is exceptional. 


Among other industries where well over one-half 
of the production is in the larger United States- 
controlled concerns are the smelting and refining of 
non-ferrous metals, petroleum refining, rubber prod- 
ucts, and motor vehicle parts. In several major 
industries like electrical apparatus and supplies 
and non-ferrous metal products the distribution of 
control between Canadian and United States con- 
trolled companies is more evenly divided. In other 
cases the non-resident share is large, although less 
than one-half the total. These include pulp and 
paper, other paper products, chemicals, medicinal 
and pharmaceutical products, sheet metal products 
and certain branches of the machinery industry. 


There remained however, many industries where 
much the largest part of production has been in 
Canadian-controlled plants. Prominent among these 
are such important branches of industry as primary 
iron and steel and some other sub-divisions of the 
iron and steel industry, textiles, clothing, and 
divisions of the food and beverages industry like 
bakery products, beverages and dairy products. 


Among the consequences of increased direct 
investments in Canada are the closer contacts 
which are being brought about between the Canadian 
and United States economies. Some of these are 
described in Part III dealing with relationships 
between investment position and Canada’s balance 
of payments. 


More detailed analysis of the various trends and 
factors discussed above will be found elsewhere in 
this report. 


Canada’s place as a debtor and creditor in the 
world setting is also discussed. Canada’s invest- 
ment position is part of a world nexus of inter- 
related investment. An important part of this 
position has been the dual aspects occupied by 
Canada and the rapid growth in Canadian assets 
abroad, both in government-owned and private-owned 
assets. While there has been a great rise in Cana- 
dian liabilities to other countries, this has been 
partly offset by the rapid and varied growth in 
Canadian assets abroad. Consequently the balance 
of Canadian indebtedness to other countries has 
undergone much more moderate changes than the 
increase in foreign investments in Canada by itself 
might suggest. Investments by Canada abroad have 
Special characteristics which are discussed in a 
separate part of this report. Well over half of the 
rise in Canadian assets abroad since 1939 has been 
in loans and advances by the Canadian Government 
most of which were extended in the early post-war 
years. 


Historical Outlines of Changes 


Most of the great growth in the amount of foreign 
capital invested in Canada has occurred in the 
Twentieth Century. These investments which in 
1900 had a value of some $1% billion had by 1954 
reached $12% billion and by the end of 1955 ex- 
ceeded $13 billion. The growth has been quite irreg- 


ular during the half century and the principal 
sources and kinds of investment have likewise 
undergone great change. The principal amounts and 
sources for various periods are shown in statement 
1. These amounts have been affected greatly by 
changing levels of prices. 
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STATEMENT 1, Estimates of Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends, 1900 to 1954 
(Millions of dollars) 


Amounts Owned by: 


or aa Total 
United United Se Other Non-Resident 
Kingdom States Countries Investment 
= Bo Seay ee 
RIOT NIE BIO ek eda caidas 1,050 168 14 L232 
TO ones elle oA atch Ue re 2,778 881 178 3,837 
AOU ete heii ara leek el i dent I 2,729 1,630 177 4,536 
ei Ry aes cecapeeee snecssenesocarensaraesesesércens.c, 2,637 3, 196 170 6,003 
DETR SSS eS ee ere 2, 766 4,660 188 7,614 
IDEs ce tte ete ia ga adelante i Aaa 2,476 4,151 286 6,913 
FM ius canasssonr enensinsneocaranns 1,750 4,990 352 7,092 
ISS a Se cee Ten be ti geek ca sess cdessasniionoadEvceis 2,143 9,622 704 12, 469 
Net Change in Selected periods: 
RO OO OREO aR te oa diacesian sivergsanenidh caabicivave + 1,728 ‘nied 13 + 164 + 2,605 
EO TAOS NS tent cee ss eat hee oc 49 + 749 ur it + 699 
OES IMLS LON EON. er) Ls BR ce 92 + 1,566 =e + 1,467 
1 POR bey SS eats ot Ale py AV a 129 + 1,464 + 18 A611 
METRE tN Be le tm te ll an tae ba 290 - 509 + 98 ze Od 
NOM OBL OEE he 2 secs ott cis Sens Dei Ee wentigesinveon 726 + 839 + 66 + 179 
OSS iho E 5 A iene ise Bere tS Pl es eas sorssst so eeare 393 + 4,632 + 352 + 5,377 
PODO LOOSE ers. nn ee ee Ob og Be + 1,093 + 9,454 + 690 + 11, 237 


1. Estimated by Dr. Jacob Viner, Canada’s Balance of International Indebtedness 1900-1913, (Cambridge 1924). 


2. Estimated by Prof: F.A. Knox from Excursus a 
Taylor, (New Haven, Toronto 1936). 


ppearing in Canadian-American Industry, Marshall, Southard and 


Statistics from 1926 on are official data collected by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The periods of most pronounced growth have 
been the decade prior to World War I, the inter-war 
period up to about 1930, and the recent post-war 
period, particularly during the years from 1948 on. 
Reductions in the total amounts invested were 
chiefly concentrated in the latter part of the inter- 
war period from 1930-39 with further significant 
withdrawals of capital in the case of British invest- 
ments during the period of the Second World War. 


In absolute terms the greatest growth in foreign 
investment has been during the period since 1948. 
From then until the time of writing not very far short 
of one-half the total now outstanding was invested, 
either by capital transfers or the retention of earn- 
ings. But in relative terms the increases before the 
First World War probably had a greater impact as 
the rate of increase was greater, and in that period 
of development capital from external sources made 
up a larger part of the total than has been the case 
in more recent periods of Canadian development. 


The expansion in wheat production and railway 
building were at the core of economic development 
in the period preceding the First World War. As the 
London capital market was the principal available 


source of the capital needed for this large scale 
development there was a wave of capital inflow 
from the United Kingdom. In the decade before the 
war the largest part of Canada’s indebtedness to 
the United Kingdom was incurred. During the same 
period of rapid development United States invest- 
ments increased at an even more rapid pace, but at 
the beginning of the War they still had a value of 
only around one-third of the value of British invest- 
ments in Canada. Investments from other countries 
also rose. A major part of Canadian development in 
the period was financed by capital inflow and the 
largest portion of this inflow took the form of 
bonded debt guaranteed by the Government of 
Canada. A succession of current account deficits, 
booming investment, and general prosperity were 
characteristics of the period, particularly in the 
latter part. 


The termination of this period is marked by the 
changes brought about by the First World War. The 
demands of the allied governments led to large 
Current surpluses and the direction of development 
changed with inflows of capital being largely con- 
fined to new issues of government bonds in the 
United States. The increase in United States invest- 
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ments during the four wartime years was as large as 
the increase in the period from 1900 to 1914 and 
contrasts with the beginning of a decline in British 
investments in Canada. 


A new period of even greater growth in United 
States investments occurred following the war. In 
contrast to the period before the war capital for 
industrial expansion with much of it in the form of 
direct investment played a larger role. The major 
source of foreign capital in Canada shifted to the 
United States. Little change occurred in either 
British or overseas investments in Canada. Another 
contrast with the pre-war period of investment was 
that Canadians also became substantial exporters of 
capital in some periods although foreign indebted- 
ness continued to grow. In addition the foreign 
investment of this period was relatively smaller 
than before World War I, even though investment 
activity in Canada was at a high level in some 
periods particularly around the end of the 1920’s. 


The decade of the 1930’s was a period of gener- 
ally low investment activity in Canada and this was 
a time when both British and United States invest- 
ments in Canada were reduced. The two principal 
ways in which reductions occurred were through re- 
patriation of Canadian securities owned abroad, and 
threugh withdrawals of capital invested in direct 
investments. The repatriation mainly occurred by 
redemption of bond issues owned abroad at a time 
when new issues floated abroad for other purposes 
than refinancing were relatively light compared with 
the extent of new borrowing by this means in the 
preceding decade. The withdrawals of capital in- 
vested in branches and subsidiaries probably was a 
reflection of the reduced scale of business activity 
and the absence of any general expansion in proper- 
ties. In contrast to the declines in British and 
United States investments there was a rise in 
investments by other countries. This later was 
concentrated in the years immediately before World 
War II and was mainly European capital in search 
of security. 


During World War II the most outstanding change 
in external investments in Canada was the substan- 
tial reduction in British investments which mainly 
occurred from official repatriation operations con- 
nected with wartime financial arrangements. There 
was during the period however, a net increase in 
total external investments in Canada as investments 
by the United States rose appreciably and there was 
a continued growth in European and other foreign 
capital in Canada. The rise in United States invest- 
ments was in both direct and portfolio investments. 
Canada’s balance of indebtedness was sharply 
reduced in this period by a substantial growth in 
Canadian assets abroad through Canadian govern- 
ment loans and an accumulation of official reserves. 


Following World War II there has been another 
period of intensive growth in Canada in which non- 
resident capital tias played an important part which 
is reflected in a sharp rise in non-resident invest- 
ments in Canadian industry. Most of this rise has 
occurred in the years since 1948.While in the aggre- 
gate non-resident resources have contributed a 
smaller portion than in other periods of high invest- 
ment, the contributions of non-resident capital 
have been of major proportions, particularly in the 
sphere of industrial and resource development, as 
is demonstrated elsewhere in this report. But within 
this post-war period there have been opposite move- 
ments in Canada’s international investment position. 
A reduction had occurred in the balance of Canada’s 
international indebtedness to a low point in 1948 
and 1949 due to the rapid growth in Canadian assets 
abroad mainly arising from the extension of loans 
by the Government of Canada to overseas countries. 
This increase was more than the less rapid rise in 
foreign investments in Canada in the same years. 
But this trend in the balance was reversed in suc- 
ceeding years as the balance of indebtedness rose 
to a new peak mainly through the rapid increase in 
foreign investments. Recent changes are discussed 
in’ greater detail elsewhere in this report. 


The International Setting 


The world wide distribution of international 
investments has been of complex and changing 
character, But the main outlines may be perceived 
with the assistance of the statistics which exist for 
some countries even though the information is often 
fragmentary and lacking in comparability. There 
have been only a few creditor countries and these 
have varied in importance in different periods. The 
largest part of the capital which has been invested 
throughout the world has originated in the surplus 
Savings of several countries. In the latter part of 
the 19th century and on into the 20th century the 
leading source of capital was the United Kingdom. 
For a long period that country was regarded as the 
classic example of a creditor country. Even imme- 
diately before World War II the leading creditor 
nation of the world was still the United Kingdom, 
although British investments overseas had ceased 
to grow But during the 1920’s the United States had 


become a heavy exporter of capital following a rapid 
growth in this capacity in the earlier part of the 
century. Although United States investments abroad 
did not continue to grow in the following decade 
they represented the second largest total for any 
country before World War II. But these private in- 
vestments were still approximately one-half of the 
British total at the same time and there continued 
to be a substantial group of foreign capital invest- 
ments in the United States. Consequently on a pri- 
vate net indebtedness basis the United States was 
much less of a creditor than the United Kingdom. 
Some other European countries have also been 
important sources of foreign investment particularly 
in some areas. Before the War the most prominent 
of these creditor countries were Belgium, France, 
The. Netherlands, and Switzerland, as far as can be 
determined from available statistics. 
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The debtor countries before the War were gener- 
ally the large primary producing countries of recent 
settlement in the temperate zones, most of the 
countries in the tropical parts of the world, and a 
few other countries with a scarcity of capital. Prom- 
inent among the debtor countries in that period as 
far as available statistics indicate were Canada, 
Australia, Argentina, India, Germany, China, and 
the Netherlands East Indies. Canada’s foreign in- 
debtedness was much larger than that of any of 
these other countries. The remainder of the inter- 
national investments were distributed among a great 
many countries including some creditor countries 
like the United States. 


Many changes were introduced into this pattern 
by World War II and its aftermath. The investment 
position of the United Kingdom was greatly altered 
with the liquidation of investments in various coun- 
tries and the incurring of wartime indebtedness. An 
additional indebtedness abroad was incurred by the 
United Kingdom government in the post-war years. 
AS a result Britain’s investment position was 
greatly altered. Although British balance of pay- 
ments statistics still show net receipts of income 
on international investment account, this has been 
much less than before the war. Exports of capital 
Since the war have been mainly to countries of the 
sterling area with investment in Canada being 
restricted by controls. Most of the other European 
countries which were creditors before the war have 

likewise experienced many changes in their net 

indebtedness position. It has been only recently 
that some of these countries have been able to 
export capital again and this has usually been 
Closely regulated and limited to certain channels. 
Net income received by these countries has also 
usually been much reduced from prewar levels. 


Meanwhile the United States has emerged as the 
leading creditor country. In addition to extending 
many forms of economic aid to the rest of the world, 
that country has been the leading exporter of private 
capital in the post-war years. But the level of these 
exports of private capital in the period has been 
less than the capital exports from that country in 
the peak years in the 1920’s. And the form has also 
changed, more now being for direct investment in 
economic development while less represents invest- 

ment in new issues of bonds than in the 1920's. 
Furthermore, a larger proportion of United States 
investments in the past decade has been in Canada 
than was the case in the 1920’s when a larger 
volume was invested overseas.In the post-war years 
more than one-third of United States private long- 
term investment has been in Canada. In certain 
periods Canada also has been an exporter of capital 
of some significance, as details in this report wil) 


GROSS ASSETS AND LIABILITIES AND 


Canada’s balance of international indebtedness 
or net indebtedness to other countries is the amount 
by which the claims of non-residents against the 
Canadian economy exceed the claims of Canadians 
against other countries. Included in gross assets 
and liabilities used in arriving at the balance are 
| 


Show. Much of this has been of a special character 
however, and Canada remains one of the most prom- 
inent debtor countries. Private investments of 
United States capital in Canada are greater than in 
any other country and are larger than in all of Latin 
America, the next largest region of investment. In- 
vestments by the United States in Canada are also 
greater than the private long-term investments of 
that country in all of the countries of the world 
outside of the Americas. Canada also has tradition- 
ally been one of the major areas of the British over- 
seas investment and continues to be. Other debtor 
countries continue to be numerous and are scattered 
throughout the world. In the case of some, Signifi- 
cant reductions in indebtedness were made possible 
by changes brought about by the recent war. In many 
cases these countries repatriated investments for- 
merly owned in the United Kingdom, United States 
and in other European countries. 

Canada’s place in this setting of a network of 
international investments which has largely grown 
up in the first half of this century will become more 
apparent in various ways by data showing the trend 
in Canada’s international investment position in 
this report. Canada’s economic development has. 
been traditionally closely dependent upon imports’ 
of capital particularly in periods of rapid general 
growth. Foreign economic resources have been 
drawn upon in these periods by borrowing abroad to 
Supplement Canadian resources. 

The sources of the external capital invested in 
Canada have generally been the capital markets of 
the United Kingdom and the United States in the 
periods in which each of these was the predominant 
world source. In the part of this century when 
London was the main source predominant inflows 
were Supplemented on a major scale by inflows from 
the United States or Continental Europe. In later 
periods when the United States became the leading 
exporter of capital it became the major source of 
inflows into Canada. Only to a relatively minor 
extent have the inflows in the latter period been 
Supplemented by capital from the United Kingdom 
or elsewhere. Consequently Canadian indebtedness 
to the United Kingdom was largely incurred before 
1914 while indebtedness to the United States has 
chiefly grown since then and is still rising rapidly. 
But even in the past few years of heavy inflows 
there has been much less relative overall depend- 
ence upon foreign capital to supplement Canadian 
Savings than in earlier periods of rapid Canadian 
development. And there have been long periods in 
the past few decades when Canada has been a net 
exporter of capital. Consequently Canadian assets 
abroad both privately owned and government owned 
have risen significantly further indicating the 
growing maturity of the Canadian economy. 


BALANCE OF CANADIAN INDEBTEDNESS 


all long-term investments described in detail in 
this report along with short-term assets and liabili- 
ties except for those of a commercial character. The 
traditional excess of Canadian liabilities abroad 
over foreign assets is the basis for referring to 
Canada as a ‘‘debtor’’ country. 
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STATEMENT 2. Summary of Canada’s Balance of International Indebtedness, Selected Year Ends 
1926-1955 


(Billions of dollars) 


Item 1926 1930 


Gross liabilities to other countries.... 6.4 8.0 
Gross. external aSSe@ts 22... ac.sceasec-c----- 1.3 1.5 
Net Indebtedness ..........................0+ 5.1 6.5 


1. Subject to revision. 


By the end of 1926, when regular official esti- 
mates begin, Canada’s net balance of international 
indebtedness had reached $5.1 billion. In the suc- 
ceeding four years, under the impact of heavy ex- 
pansion, it rose to $6.5 billion. By the outbreak of 
World War II the net liability had fallen to $5.5 
billion, mainly as the result of retirements of Cana- 
dian bonds owned by non-residents, although in this 
period a significant increase in Canadian direct 
investment abroad was also of importance. On 
balance during the war and immediate post-war 
years Canada’s net indebtedness continued to fall, 
reaching $3.7 billion in 1948 and 1949;a substantial 
growth in Canadian liabilities, mainly on account 
of direct investment, was more than offset by the 
increase in Government assets abroad. Since 1949 
Canada’s net foreign liabilities have been rising, 
to total $6.7 billion by the end of 1954 and an 
estimated $7.5 billion by the end of 1955. Factors 
contributing to the post-war growth in Canada’s 
debtor position are discussed in Part I of this 
report. Taking the period from 1926 to 1954 asa 
whole Canada’s external liabilities have risen by 
somewhat under 3% per annum, in contrast to a 
growth of over 6% on the assets side. The overall 
increase in net indebtedness from $5.1 billion to 
$6.7 billion is equivalent to an annual rate of less 
than 1%. Considering the great expansion of produc- 
tive capacity and the changes in price levels which 
have occurred in the past quarter of a century, it 
will be apparent that the relative burden of Canada’s 
debtor position has been greatly decreased. As will 
be seen, however, foreign investment has concen- 
trated in the most dynamic and productive sectors 
of the Canadian economy in many of which it plays 
a highly significant role. 


Characteristics of Canada’s International Invest- 
ment Position 


Geographical distribution: 
As has been indicated in the historical survey 


earlier in this report, since World War I the United 
States has been Canada’s principal source of ex- 


1933 1939 1945 1948 1954 1955} 
, — — —t 
Wa nya 7.6 8.4 13.6 14.5 
1.4 1.9 3.8 457 6.9 7.0 
6.3 5.5 3.8 a7 6.7 7.5 


ternal capital. It is consequently not surprising 
that Canada’s liabilities to that country have risen 
in the period of 28 years covered by official statis- 
tics from $3.5 billion in 1926 to $10.3 billion in 
1954. Nearly one-quarter of the net increase 
occurred in the four years 1926 to 1930, and more 
than one-half in the six years from 1948 to 1954, 
Both of these periods saw dynamic expansion of 
Canada’s productive facilities. Disregarding for the 
moment Canada’s external assets in the form of 
official gold and foreign exchange holdings which 
have special monetary significance, an impressive 
growth is also apparent in Canadian assets in the 
United States. These rose from $0.7 billion in 1926 
to $2.2 billion in 1954. The rate of growth of 
Canada’s assets in the United States has thus been 
greater than in the case of United States invest- 
ments in Canada. This is true not only of the period 
of most rapid growth from 1948 to 1954 but also of 
the period from 1926 to 1954 as a whole. Despite 
this trend Canada’s net indebtedness to the United 
States, exclusive of official gold and exchange 
holdings, has risen from $2.8 billion in 1926 to $8.1 
billion in 1954, 


Canada’s investment position with the United 
Kingdom has changed rapidly as a result of the 
exchange difficulties experienced by that country. 
During the early part of World War II the United 
Kingdom found itself obliged to draw heavily upon 
its resources abroad, and as a consequence British 
assets in Canada which had totalled $2.7 billion in 
1926, fell from $2.6 billion at the end of 1937 to 
$1.8 billion in 1945. In recent years there has been 
an increase in these assets as a result both of 
capital transfers to this country and of the retention 
of earnings accruing to British investors. By the 
end of 1954 British assets in Canada were valued 
at $2.3 billion. Canadian assets in the United 
Kingdom have risen greatly from about $0.1 billion 
in 1926 to $1.5 billion in 1954. Practically all of 
the increase occurred during the war and post-war 
years, more than $1.2 billion of it representing net 
loans and advances by Canada to the United King- 
dom. As a result mainly of the liquidation of British 
investment in Canada and the growth of Canadian 
assets in the United Kingdom, Canada’s net debtor 
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STATEMENT 3. The Canadian Balance ef Internationa] Indebtedness, Geographic Changes 
926-1954 


(Billions of dollars) 


Official 
Change 1926-1954 United. United Other holdings 
and total 1954 States! Kingdom! Countries of gold Total 
and exchange 
Liabilities: 
EQ 2G = 1 OS O eer tere ace sees Fecaectecscocxseese + 1. 4 OZ — _ fe Leds 
i VCS 0 an Te 40 a os a eee - 0.4 0.3 +0.1 —_ - 0.6 
BOAO su AG rereetter eter e see acea cores te osecex 40 1.5 0.9 +0.4 — Aka 
OAS Op ver es. sce eccecccocaccescocssecesss + 4,3 + 0.6 +0.3 _ Ae 
EPA NF Oa a ee + 6.8 0.4 +0.8 - + 7,2 
OGRE Ee ot occ. cacosssacececcosssees 10.3 (583 1.0 - 13.6 
‘Assets: 
MOO O SO ee oe cote t ere aes Fe cacces okswskerie> + 0.2 - - _ ty Ose 2s 
OS sO SO race cco oset Benoces cctsccsseeccesa. ~~ _ - 0.1 =i (ono) + 0.4 
FOS en ey bye eek oe Aone eee ee - 0.1 1.4 + 1.0 +0.5 ae BCR. 
HOVE Star LOGY: age meni Mee ae a a ee + 1.4 - _ +0.9 cee 
POSH 1 Oa ree rete cs cerensese=s + 1.5 1.4 +0.9 +'1.9 + 5.6 
JT AUT ay: Be ee eee 2ae 1.5 1.4 1.9 6.9 
Net Indebtedness: 
WD 26 219 SO eee ten cacatecccesecssensvsserss + S12 0.2 _ - + 1.4 
RO S021 3 Oe eet escaceseasssersestvecsuresses - 0.4 0.3 +0.2 =s0.0 - 1.0 
WO SOs TOG oo cs.ce ecto scat cceccasctsesesesscss a IS Fis eo) - 0.6 - 0.5 Ee Res, 
MO ARO 5G ewe c eee core e scot coceccccsssesss + 2.9 0.6 +0.3 - 0.9 + 3.0 
WO2G6=1 O54 ace. Sic sccscccvstecsecssee oy £683 1.8 - 0.1 - 1.9 + 1.6 
BAO ad 1 9 Ge earn ie nance 8.1 0.8 - 0.4 - 1.9 6.7 


N.B. — Because of rounding, totals may not equal the sums of components. 


1. Excludes Government of Canada holdings.of gold and 
2. Includes International Monetary Fund and Internationa 


position with that country fell from $2.6 billion at 
the end of 1926 to about $0.2 billion in 1947 but it 
has since increased to $0.8 billion. 


In contrast to Canada’s investment position with 
its traditional sources of foreign capital, the United 
States and the United Kingdom, Canada has been 
a net creditor! of other countries, throughout the 
period covered by official estimates. Canadian 
liabilities now amount to about $1.0 billion, in- 
cluding some $0.2 million of short-term assets in 


foreign exchange. 
1 Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 


Canada of the International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. Canadian external assets totalling $1.4 bil- 
lion include $0.8 billion covering government loans 
and advances to other countries and subscriptions 
to the capital of the IMF and IBRD. 


1. It must be noted, however, that an indeterminable 
but probably not insignificant amount of the investments 
recorded from the United States and United Kingdom are 
held for residents of other countries by ncminees, 
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Public and Private 


Attention has frequently been drawn to the pre- 
dominance among Canadian assets abroad of the as- 
sets of the Government of Canada, in particular of- 
ficial loans and exchange reserves. The Government 
also has some important external liabilities, arising 
mainly from holdings of its funded debt by non-resi- 
dents. Statement 4 classifies Canada’s investment 
position between the public and private sectors and 


indicates the shifts that have ae Beaks. we 
increase of $1.2 billion in Canadas balance o 
Ee indebtedness from 1939 to 1954 masks 
an increase in net official external assets of $3.3 
billion and an increase in net external liabilities of 
other Canadians of $4.5 billion. By the end of 1954 
the government sector was a net creditor in the 
amount of $3.0 billion, while there was net indebted- 
ness owing abroad by other sectors of $9.7 billion. 


STATEMENT 4, The Canadian Balance of International Indebtedness 
i ’ sd d Between 
i Divisions Between ‘‘Government of Canada”’ and ‘‘Other’’ Position an 
ea cag ““Debt’’ and “‘Equity’’ Forms, 1926-1954 
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Change 1926-1954 and 
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Government of 
Canada 
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Net Indebtedness: 
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Total 1954 Net Indebtedness ........................0000. 
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N.B. Because of rounding, totals may not equal the sums 


Debt and Equity 


The disparity between the net creditor position 
of the Government of Canada and the debtor position 
of the Canadian economy as a whole leads naturally 
to the question of the relationship between debt and 
equity components of the ‘international investment 
position. This division presents some statistical 
problems but approximate data have been prepared 
and appear in statement 4. Most of the growth in our 
liabilities has represented equity investment, while 
a substantial part of our assets do not represent 
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- 3.6 +4.9 
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of components. 


active participation in foreign economies. On 
balance our position is made up of net equity in- 
vestment by others of $7.3 billion, against which 
we had net non-participating assets abroad of $0.6 
billion. 


International Comparisons of Per Capita Position 
Interesting perspective on Canada’s place as a 


borrower and lender is gained from a comparison on 
a per capita basis between the international invest- 
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ment positions of the United States and Canada. 
From statement 5 it will be seen that in 1954 
Canada’s external assets (including gold as an 
external asset) amounted to about $449 per capita, 
or about $58 per capita more than in the case of the 
United States. Put Canadian liabilities of $883 per 
capita were in striking contrast to the comparable 
United States figure of $163, and Canada’s debtor 
position of $434 per capita compared with the 
United States creditor position of $228. In consid- 
ering the external assets the special significance 
of government credits should be borne in mind. 
During the period covered a substantial amount of 
international economic aid was extended by the 
United States in the form of grants under various 


programs of aid, while Canadian aid in this period 
involved a larger proportion of long-term credits. 
Although Canadian credits outstanding at the end of 
1954 were some 40% larger, on a per capita basis, 
than United States credits, the growth from the end 
of 1946 was niuch smaller because Canadian credits 
had been drawn down on a relatively larger scale 
in the immediate post-war period. 

When making comparisons of this nature it 
should also be remembered that there is a Signifi- 
cant non-resident equity in Canadian direct invest- 
ments abroad. This equity is included among the 
‘fall other liabilities’’ shown in the statement, and 
consequently this factor does not influence the 
figure of net international indebtedness. 


STATEMENT 5. International Investment Position of Canada and the United States 
Expressed Per Capita in Domestic Dollars 


1946 1954 Increase 
United United United 
Canada States Canada States Canada States 
Eaalie { mat 
Assets: 
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1. Value of Canadian direct investments includes indirect equity of non-residents in these enterprises amounting 
per capita to $22 in 1946 and $37 in 1954. A corresponding liability is recorded under all other liabilities. : ; 
2. Excluding, in the case of Canada, short-term commercial indebtedness and blocked currencies, but including 


official holdings of exchange of 58 in 1946, and 55 in 1954. 


Estimates derived from Canadian and United States data which may not be strictly comparable. 


International Comparisons of Net Income Transfers 


International comparisons of foreign investment 
are hazardous because of the lack of complete data 
on foreign investment in a number of countries. It 
is possible, however, to make comparisons of the 
interest and dividend payments arising from foreign 
investment. It should be emphasized, however, that 
income transfers are not always a guide to inter- 
national indebtedness. Some of the varying relation- 


ships between investments and income transfers 
will be illustrated by the discussion of Canada’s 
case which appears elsewhere in this report. For 
this and other reasons of comparability the data on 
international transfers of income for selected coun- 
tries appearing in statement should be used with 
reservations. Such comparisons are probably more 
useful as averages of several years, Since a number 
of short-term factors may affect dividend payments 
in any one year. 
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Statement 6 shows net international transfers of 
interest and dividends for a number of countries, 
including both net payers and net recipients of such 
income. The data are shown as averages of 1947-53, 
or the nearest available years, and in both absolute 
and per capita terms. Information was not complete 
for four countries shown in the source mentioned in 
the statement, and a number of countries with small 
net international transfers of investment income 
have been omitted. 


It should be obvious that no conclusions about 
the relative burden of foreign debt, in terms of net 
income transfers, can be drawn on the basis of the 
data shown in statement 6. Apart from the absolute 
and per capita size of the transfers, analyses of the 
relative burden of debt would also have to take into 
account such factors as the national income and 
wealth, stage of economic development, the imme- 
diate balance of payments situation, and the extent 
to which foreign investment has promoted economic 
development. 


The per capita average net payment by Canada 
in 1947-53 was third in size among the countries 
shown in the statement. Canada’s average net pay- 
ments abroad on an absolute basis were second 


only to those of Venezuela among the countries 
shown. Similar data for 1953 alone indicate Canada 
ranked fifth in per capita net payments abroad of 
investment income (after Venezuela, Northern 
Rhodesia, Iraq, and Australia, in that order) but 
only net payments by Venezuela exceeded Canada’s 
net payments abroad in 1953 in absolute terms. 


A comparison of 1938 and 1953 data is available 
only for a limited number of countries. Net inter- 
national payments of investment income on a per 
capita basis, were about the same or moderately 
lower in 1953 compared to 1938 for Australia, 
Canada, and the Union of South Africa. The figures 
for Canada were $20.94 U.S. and $16.91 U.S. in 
1938 and 1953 respectively; in 1929 the correspond- 
ing figure was $26.22 U.S. By contrast, Venezuela’s 
net international payments of investment income 
rose rapidly from $16.85 U.S. in 1938 to $75.55 U.S. 
in 1953. Of the five countries which have substan- 
tial net receipts on a pef capita basis, as Shown 
at the end of statement 6, all but the United States 
experienced a sharp decline in net per capita 
receipts between 1938 and 1953. In the case of the 
United Kingdom this was from $18 03 U.S. to $2.69 
U.S. For the United States the figures for the same 
years were $3.32 U.S. and $12.98 U.S. respectively. 


STATEMENT 6. Net International Transfers of Investment Income for Selected Countries, 
Average of 1947-1953 Ranked by average size of ner capita transfers 


Per Absolute Per Absolute 
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Sources: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations. June 1955, a 3 i 
’ ; ; , and Balance of Payments Yearbook, Internationa. 
meneervaltund, see ier ag eee Pe ee aie g°3 vole incomplete, the nearest available years were used. ata 

or Austria, Ireland, Sudan and Swi j i 
because of Shall ee a a witzerland. A number of other countries were omitted 


PART I 


FOREIGN CAPITAL INVESTED IN CANADA 


As outlined in the historical comments above 
the greatest growth in non-resident capital in 
Canada has occurred in the last half dozen years. 
About one-half of the rise to date in total invested 
has occurred since the end of the recent World War, 
with most of the rise coming after 1948. In absolute 
terms this is much more than in earlier periods of 
rapid growth, although Canada is less dependent 
upon foreign capital than in those earlier periods 


because of the great growth in Canadian savings. 
United States owned capital has accounted for most 
of the rise and now constitutes more than three- 
quarters of the total non-resident capital invested 
in Canada. But recent growth in investments owned 
in the United Kingdom and Western Europe has been 
of significant proportions even though the ratio 
owned in the United States has risen greatly over 
the decades. 


STATEMENT 7. Value of United States Investments in Canada, Selected Years, 1926-1954 
(Millions of dollars) 
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1926 1939 1945 1948 


2,807 5, 740 
1, 467 1,822 
1 29 1,758 


STATEMENT 8, Value of United Kingdom Investments in Canada, Selected Years, 1926-1954 
(Millions of dollars) 
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STATEMENT 9, Value of Investments in Canada Owned by Residents of Countries Other than the 
United Kingdom and the United States, Selected Years, 1926-1954 


(Millions of dollars) 
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STATEMENT 10. Principal Changes in Non-Resident Investments in Canada, 1926-1954 


Amounts Outstanding Net Change 
1926 1948 ‘by 1954 1926-48 | 1948-54 | 1926-54 
“ ‘i (Millions of dollars) 
A. Type of Investinent 
: : rot d 
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United States investments in 1954 were some 
77% of the total having risen from about 60% at the 
beginning of World War II, and a little over half of 
the total in 1926. The rise in the actual amount 
invested by the United States has been twofold 
since 1926, the total in the earlier year of $3,196 
million rising to $9,622 million in 1954. In the same 
period all investments of non-resident capital in 
Canada have doubled, rising from $6,003 million in 
1926 to $12,469 million in 1954, and a further sub- 
stantial rise occurred in 1955. The rise in United 
States investments to 1954 is enough to account for 
almost all of this increase in total non-resident 
investment. The value of investments in Canada 
owned by overseas countries in 1954 was not much 
different from 1926, although wide differences in 
ownership had occurred. While British investments 
in the interval have fallen from $2,637 million in 
1926 to $2,143 million in 1954, investments owned 
in other countries overseas, chiefly Western Europe, 
have risen from $170 million to $704 million. 


The most outstanding feature of the rise in 
United States investments has been the growth in 
direct investments in concerns controlled in the 
United States, a group of investments with special 
characteristics described in later sections of the 
report. The rise in this group makes up most of the 
rise both for the longer period as well as in the 
most recent period of more intensive growth. Direct 
investments constitute about 59% of United States 
investments in Canada in 1954 and other portfolio 
investments in business made up atleast another 
18%. United States holdings of government and 
municipal bonds make up some 19% of the total 
investments owned in the United States and are a 
smaller ratio of the total than in 1926. 


As the rises have been concentrated in invest- 
ments in Canadian business the rate of increase 
has been even more impressive in the various 
branches of Canadian industry. For example, as 


shown in table V United States investments in 
Canadian mining, including petroleum exploration 
and development companies, of $1,522 million in 
1954 were some nine times the value of $165 million 
for 1926, and between four and five times the value 
of $347 million in 1948. Investments in Canadian 
manufacturing owned in the United States in 1954 
of $3,489 million were some 3% times the value in 
1926. In this case the growth has been less con- 
centrated in recent years. By.1948 United States 
investments in manufacturing were double the value 
of 1926, but in the interval between 1948 and 1954 
the value rose by about 80%. There has also been 
a fourfold increase in United States investments in 
merchandising between 1926 and 1954 and almost 
a fivefold rise in investments in financial institu- 
tions. Investments in steam railways are now only 
moderately higher than in 1926 but the investment 
in other utilities has doubled. 


There has also been a considerable growth in 
investments of British capital in Canadian industry 
even though the total of British investments is much 
less than before World War II. For example, British 
investments in Canadian manufacturing in 1954 were 
almost three times the corresponding investments 
in 1926, and most of this growth has occurred since 
the end of the War. There has also been a substan- 
tial rise in British investments in merchandising 
establishments, but investments in mining and 
Smelting, and financial institutions have risen only 
moderately, and British investments in railways are 
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much lower than prewar as a result mainly of war- 
time repatriations of railway bonds. British invest- 
ments in Canadian Government bonds have also 
been much less in the post-war years for the same 
reason. Recent growth in British investments in 
Canada has been more concentrated in industrial 
equities than formerly when there was a preponder- 
ance of investment in government bonds and rail- 
way securities. But in spite of the rises in invest- 
ments in industry the British share of total 
non-resident investments in Canada has dropped 
from 44% in 1926 to 17% in 1954 and is also less 
than in either 1945 or 1948 chiefly because of the 
sharp rise in United States investments. 


The same trend towards larger investments in 
Canadian industry characterizes the growth in in- 
vestments by countries other than the United King- 
dom and the United States. Investments by this 
group of countries, mainly the countries of Western 
Europe, are now a relatively larger part of total 
non-resident investment in Canada than formerly. 
In 1954 almost 6% of the total non-resident invest- 
ment was made up of investments held in this group 
of countries, compared with some 2% in 1926. Much 
the largest part of the increase in investments by 
this group of countries has been in direct invest- 
ments and in portfolio investments in industrial 
securities, as shown in statement 8 and in more 
detailed tables elsewhere in this report. While there 
has also been a relatively large increase in holdings 
of government and municipal bonds these remain a 
relatively small proportion of total investments 
held in these countries and only a very minor part 
of total Canadian bonds, either outstanding or held 
abroad. 


The more detailed pattern of growth in non- 
resident investments and their place in Canadian 
industry is described more thoroughly in the analy- 
Sis and comments which follow in this part of the 
report. 


Nature of Gwnership and Control 


Investments of non-resident capital in Canada 
generally may be classified into two main groups— 
portfolio investments and direct investments. The 
distinction chiefly arises out of the nature of owner- 
ship and the two groups have characteristics which 
will be clarified in the discussions of each which 
follow. 


Portfolio investments are typically scattered 
minority holdings of securities which do not carry 
with them control of the enterprises in which the 
investments occur. Usually securities are public 
issues such as bonds and debentures of govern- 
ments, municipalities, and corporations and the 
stock of companies listed on stock exchanges, 
although less marketable issues may also constitute 
some parts of this type of investment. Direct invest- 
ments on the other hand are those investments in 
business enterprises which are sufficiently concen- 


trated to constitute control of the concerns. The 
nature of the classification is such that potential 
control is implied rather than an actual exercise of 
control over business policy, although the latter 
may be present as is usually the case. Direct 
investments are usually in the form of equity owner- 
Ship. The investors supply the capital assuming 
the largest burden of risk, technical knowledge, and 
skills. The division of investments into the two 
groups is a useful form of analysis, but there may 
be exceptional border line instances of holdings 
contained in each which are not as representative 
of the characteristics shown by the more typical 
cases included. 


Portfolio Investments — (See Table VII) 


In general portfolio investments have a passive 
character in contrast to the more dynamic influences 
of direct investments. Much of Canadian develop- 
ment nevertheless has been financed by the bor- 
rowing abroad which constitutes such a large part 
of portfolio investments. 


Portfolio investments made up a larger propor- 
tion of non-resident investments in Canada in 
earlier periods shown in this report than has been 
the case in the post-war period, being about two- 
thirds of investments in 1926 compared with well 
under one-half at present. And in the opening 
decades of the century the ratio was even higher. 
There has however, been a moderate growth in the 
total of the group with a considerable change in the 
type and location of the holdings. There have been 
increases in holdings abroad of stocks and govern- 
ment bonds along with reductions in railway securi- 
ties. Increases in portfolio investments held in the 
United States and in continental Europe have more 
than offset a reduction in British portfolio holdings. 


The predominance of non-resident holdings in 
railway securities and in government and municipal 
debt in earlier periods was a reason for this early 
pattern. Typical financing was through floating new 
issues of securities of Canadian governments and 
railways or other utilities abroad. As Canadian 
industry was still in the early stage of development, 
there were relatively limited opportunities for in- 
vesting in corporate securities outside of the 
utilities field. And much of the industrial develop- 
ment which did occur was through the establishment 
of branch plants by non-resident concerns, and 
therefore was financed through direct investment 
channels. Portfolio investments in the securities 
of Canadian industrial concerns mainly arose in 
the earlier period through floatation of whole or 
parts of issues of securities in the United States 
or London. These were supplemented by some 
holdings acquired by non-resident investors through 
purchasing outstanding stocks or bonds in Cana- 
dian security markets. Later the trade in out- 
standing securities became a means through which 
portfolio holdings of Canadian securities broadened, 
particularly as the variety of Canadian issues of 
stocks available for this kind of investment in- 
creased. 
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In some periods very wide changes in ownership 
have also occurred in non-resident holdings of the 
domestic bonds of the Government of Canada. There 
has also been active trading from time to time in 
holdings of government and corporation bonds with 
foreign currency payment features. And in the 
period since 1950 there has again been a large 
growth in United States portfolio holdings of 
Canadian bonds arising from the new issues of 
securities being placed on the New York market 
or placed privately with institutions in that country. 


This brief description of the origin of portfolio 
investments in Canadian securities indicates the 
circumstances in which these investments arise. 
In most cases the investments in the form of bonds 
arise from Canadian debtors borrowing abroad 
through the sale of new issues. To only a minor 
extent do the holdings arise from the original 
initiative coming from the lender. Because of the 
types of securities many of the investors abroad 
have been institutional investors. The prominent 
holdings of United States life insurance companies 
are described later in this part of the report under 
‘‘Poreign Ownership of Canadian Funded Debt’’. 
There are also widely distributed holdings of stocks 
and bonds by individuals, corporations, and estates 
and trusts located throughout the United States and 
the United Kingdom and in many countries of 
Western Europe. 


Many portfolio investments, particularly those 
in Canadian bonds payable in foreign currencies, 
tended to be held outside of Canada over long 
periods of time. These securities originally floated 
abroad have special features like the payment terms 
in a foreign currency such as United States dollars, 
which have tended to keep them in the market in 
which they were originally sold. There have, of 
course, been periods when there has been Signifi- 
cant international trading in Canadian foreign cur- 
rency bonds. This has more frequently been in 
issues with an option of payment in Canadian and 
foreign currency, although issues payable solely 
in United States dollars or sterling also constitute 
part of the trade. International trading in domestic 
bonds has also at times been of great importance. 
Inflows have been heavily concentrated in certain 
periods like 1945-46 and 1950 when there were 
unusual movements of United States capital into 
the domestic bonds of the Government of Canada. 
In the later period in particular speculative consid- 
erations were a prominent motivating factor and 
there were in subsequent years large withdrawals 
of the capital. Considerations related to changes 
in foreign exchange rates as well as interest rates 
have influenced this type of holding. The volatility 
of this group of investments is indicated by the 
contrast between the peak holdings in the United 
States in 1950 of some $650 million of the domestic 
bonds of the Canadian government which by the end 
of 1955 had declined to less than $250 million. 


Another group of portfolio holdings has been 
Subject to more volatile influences than the 
holdings of bonds payable in foreign currencies. 


’ smelting, 


These are the holdings of stocks of Canadian 
companies. Most of these holdings are in issues 
which are listed on Canadian stock exchanges 
and are therefore marketable. Increasing numbers 
of issues of Canadian stock are being also listed 
on stock exchanges outside of Canada, thereby 
widening facilities for this kind of portfolio invest- 
ment. Although there is more volatility to investment 
in stocks as is evident from the volume of trading 
there has been a general tendency for portfolio 
holdings of Canadian stocks to rise. A new factor 
which seems likely to contribute to this tendency 
is the interest in the United States in the long-run 
growth potentialities of Canadian stocks demon- 
strated by the number of diversified management 
investment companies established in 1954, and 
subsequently, to participate in this kind of invest- 
ment. 


United States portfolio investments in 1954 had 
a value of $3,882 million, including Miscellaneous 
Investments. This represents about 40% of all 
investments in Canada owned in the United States 
and is more than double the value in 1926. An 
analysis of these investments is given in tables IV 
and VII. A broad outline of the investments are 
shown in statement 9. The growth has been general 
but has been most rapid in government and munici- 
pal bonds and in a great many stocks. Holdings of 
corporation bonds are only moderately higher partly 
due to a reduction in holdings of railway bonds. 


The growth in investments in Canadian busi- 
nesses has also been distributed over most fields 
of enterprise. Some of the sharpest rises have 
occurred in manufacturing and in mining and 
but direct investments by the United 
States in these industries are many times larger 
and more significant. In contrast, portfolio invest- 
ments in railway securities are larger than direct 
investments in railways, but are now less than in 
either the pre-war period or in the early post-war 
period. Portfolio investments in other utilities, 
merchandise and financial institutions are all much 
larger than before the war, but are considerably 
smaller than direct investments in these types of 
business. 


British portfolio investments in Canada which 
in 1926 were larger than those owned in the United 
States had by 1954 declined to little more than one- 
third of the United States portfolio investments. 
Most of this decline occurred during the period of 
repatriation in World War II, but this group of port- 
folio investments had not shown any important 
gains after 1926 and had by the beginning of the 
war been somewhat reduced. Following the large 
reductions arising from wartime financing there 
were further declines in the early post-war years. 
With the maintenance of controls over the export 
of capital from the United Kingdom there was a 
tendency for reductions to continue in this period. 
It has only been more recently that some modest 
increases have again occurred in this group of 
investments, although British direct investments 
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have risen significantly since 1949. Among factors 
affecting the recent revival in portfolio investments 
have been changes in official controls over capital 
movements. For example, in 1953 the authorities 
in the United Kingdom withdrew the restrictions 
on the switching abroad of Canadian securities 
following an agreement covering repayment of the 
Canadian interest free loan of 1942. 


About one-half of British portfolio investments 
in Canadian securities continue to be in railway 
issues. But the proportion is less than before 
the war, as there was a concentration of repatria- 
tions in railway debt which together with Govern- 
ment of Canada bonds made up the largest part of 
investments sold back to Canadians in the course 
of the official repatriations. Holdings of securities 
of Canadian corporations have been widely dis- 
tributed in companies in the wood and paper prod- 
ucts industry, non-ferrous metals, chemicals, mining 
and smelting, and other utilities, as well as rail- 
ways and financial institutions. The decline in 
the amount of portfolio investments in the chemical 
industry in 1954 is a reflection of a change of 
classification of some investments to the direct 
category as a result of a corporate reorganization 
in Canada. Stocks make up something over one-half 
of these investments. Investments in government 
and municipal bonds are much less than before the 
war. Government of Canada sterling debt was mostly 
repatriated and is now largely confined to the 
Newfoundland issue which was assumed by the 
Canadian Government in 1949. Sterling debt of 
other governments and municipalities has been 
sharply reduced through redemptions of maturing 
or called sterling issues as well as by some other 
forms of repatriation with no new major sterling 
issues to take the place of redeemed issues. 
Statistics on British portfolio investments will 
be found in tables IV and VII and some broad out- 
lines in statement 7. 


Portfolio investments in other countries are 
still small in comparison with those held in United 
Kingdom: and United States, but have been growing 
rapidly in recent years, particularly since 1950. 
Countries of Western Europe are the sources of 
most of the investments. 


The statistics shown in this report for countries 
other than the United Kingdom and United States 
are confined to holdings which can be directly 
attributed to investors in this group of countries. 
Not included are holdings through addresses or 
nominees in the United Kingdom or United States 
as these are generally indistinguishable from other 
securities held in those countries. Consequently 
the total of Canadian securities which are bene- 
ficially owned in continental Europe or elsewhere 
overseas is likely to be considerably more than 
shown in the statistics for the group ‘‘other coun- 
tries’’, although holdings beneficially owned in the 
United Kingdom or United States would be corres- 
pondingly less. 


_ Portfolio holdings held in other countries than 
the United Kingdom and United States have now 
almost four times the value of this group of invest- 
ments in 1926 and constitute much more than one- 
half of the total investments in Canada held in 
these countries. The growth has been in both bonds 
and stocks and in the most recent four years shown 
the rise in value has been over two-thirds. Only a 
relatively small amount is invested in manufacturing 
and mining. More than one-half of the investments 
in business are in railways and other public 
utilities. 


In addition to the portfolio holdings classified 
by industries and types of security investors in 
other countries have relatively large miscellaneous 
investments described below, some of which are 
investments in securities held in Canada through 
Canadian nominees. 


Miscellaneous Investments 


Investments described as Miscellaneous Invest- 
ments are shown separately as details usually 
available do not. permit classification by the same 
types of investment that are shown for portfolio 
and direct investments. The nature of ownership 
of many investments in this group is such that 
they are closely akin to portfolio investments. This 
applies to the investments in Canada of many 
private investment companies which have minority 
holdings of public issues of Canadian securities 
in their portfolios. Other investments held through 
Canadian nominees are usually of a similar char- 
acter. Likewise some other forms of investment 
which are included are not accompanied by any 
aspect of control, such as mortgages and some 
estates and trusts. Many investments in real estate 
of a non-corporate character which are included 
may, however, have some of the features of direct 
investment. 


Miscellaneous investments had a value in 1954 
owned in the United States of $302 million, $137 
million owned in the United Kingdom, and $122 
million owned in other countries. The total owned 
in the United States was broadly distributed be- 
tween securities, mortgages, and real estate with 
other assets making up a minor part. A large part 
of the mortgages were held by United States insur- 
ance companies. In the case of both United Kingdom 
and other countries, securities made up the largest 
part with real estate representing the next largest 
category and relatively small amounts in mortgages 
and other assets. 


Direct Investments —(See Table VI) 


Direct investments by non-resident businesses 
have become a leading focal point for observing 
the impact of investment of external capital in 
Canada. These investments have been playing a 
most dynamic role in the recent period of acceler- 
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ated Canadian development. Their importance in 
some of the main areas of growth like resource 
industries and secondary manufacturing has given 
them a special significance. As is shown elsewhere 
in this report well over half of the increased invest- 
ment in the last half-dozen years in the area of 
industry covered by manufacturing, mining and 
petroleum has been provided by non-resident 
capital, and most of this investment has been in 
concerns which are controlled outside of Canada. 


It is clear that this group of investments is 
playing an important part in Canadian business 
and is likely to continue to increase in scope 
because of its predominance in areas of rapid 
growth. But at the same time this influence should 
not be exaggerated. Sight should not be lost of the 
fact that in many fields of Canadian business there 
is a predominance of Canadian-owned and controlled 
enterprises. This variability in the locus of control 
in the business and industrial structure of Canada 
stands out in the analysis of direct investments 
shown in this report. This variability appears in 
both the statistics of ownership and the special 
analysis of production. 


The concept of control also needs to be care- 
fully examined particularly before conclusions are 
are drawn from the data. The category of direct 
investments shown here generally includes all 
concerns in Canada which are known to have 50% 
or more of their voting stock held in one country 
outside Canada. In addition a few instances of 
concerns are included where it is known that 
effective control is held by a parent firm with less 
than 50% of the stock. In effect this category 
includes all known cases of unincorporated 
branches of foreign companies in Canada and all 
wholly-owned subsidiaries, together with a number 
of concerns with a parent company outside of 
Canada which holds less than all of the capital 
stock. In addition there are a relatively small 
number of Canadian companies included in cases 
where more than one-half of their capital stock is 
owned in a Single country outside of Canada where 
there is not a parent concern. These exceptional 
cases are confined to instances where control is 
believed to rest with non-residents. 


The largest part of this group of investments 
is made up of wholly-owned subsidiaries of foreign 
concerns. In these cases the only shares owned 
in Canada are likely to be the qualifying shares 
of directors, and there seems little reason for 
questioning the existence of at least potential 
non-resident control of the policy of the subsidiary. 
The same applies even more to the unincorporated 
branches operating in Canada, but this particular 
group only makes up a small proportion of the total. 
As the remaining Canadian-controlled companies 
included are for the most part companies where a 
concern abroad has a substantial block of stock 
or where there is a known affiliation, the prospects 
of non-resident potential control also exist. But 
the interests of Canadian minority shareholders may 


often influence company policies and decisions. 
The remaining concerns included are the Canadian 
public companies where there is no parent concern, 
but where more than one-half the stock is held in 
either the United States or the United Kingdom. 
The ways in which non-resident control might 
operate in these cases are open to more question 
than in the more typical examples described above. 


Even though the instances of potential control 
seem well established it must be recognized that 
there will be many variations in the extent to which 
this factor may in fact operate. There may be more 
tendency for decisions of non-residents to affect 
policy in some areas than in others. The position 
of the management of the concerns in Canada will 
vary greatly from one company to another. As this 
is a field where statistical measurements may not 
be applied it is not the purpose of this report to 
explore the question of the ways in which, and the 
extent to which control may be exercised. But 
certain clear-cut influences which the existence 
of direct investment have on Canadian business 
should be pointed out. 


Direct investments have been the means by 
which industrial techniques of more developed 
countries are introduced into Canada. This process 
in itself has the effect of introducing automatically 
a large measure of control over the policy of 
Canadian subsidiaries, particularly in manufacturing. 
Where the product is designed by the parent concern 
there is less scope for innovation on the part of 
the subsidiary. As United States direct investments 
play a leading part in the production of many dur- 
able goods in Canada this factor can be of para- 
mount significance. The same situation applies in 
other relations between parent companies and sub- 
Sidiaries, such as advertising programmes and 
scientific research. 


In many cases the direct investment has been 
established in order to participate in the Canadian 
market. The existence of tariffs or other restrictions 
has been one influence but there are geographical 
and other reasons as well for the establishments of 
some subsidiaries close to markets. In some periods 
direct investments have been established in Canada 
to participate in other Commonwealth markets as 
well as in the Canadian market. This appears to 
have been a more common motive for establishment 
in some earlier periods than has been apparent in 
the last decade or so. 


In other instances the Canadian subsidiary has 
been established to provide a source of raw 
materials for the parent concern. This applies to 
many industries including pulp and paper, chemi- 
cals, non-metallic minerals, non-ferrous metals, 
and iron ore mining, to name only a few. When the 
main purpose of the subsidiary is to provide 
materials required by the parent this has widespread 
effects on the policy and lines of development of 
the subsidiary and upon its potential markets. 
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Direct investments affect the course of Canadian 
development. As such basic decisions as those 
concerned with the establishment or expansion of 
non-resident controlled firms rest with the interest 
controlling them it is clear that the nature and 
direction of Canadian development are affected by 
the relationship. 


Close business contacts between the Canadian 
and United States business communities arise out 
of the existence of so many related concerns which 
spread over so many parts of Canadian industry and 
commerce. These contacts arise in innumerable 
ways. Some have been suggested above in mention 
of various reasons for the establishment of sub- 
sidiaries. For example, subsidiaries producing 
similar types of product in Canada to those of the 
parent have access to technical know-how relating 
to the design, improvement, production, and sale 
of the product. Often the parent company or related 
suppliers will be the source of many imported 
materials and components used by the Canadian 
concern. Or where the Canadian subsidiary exists 
as a supplier of materials to the parent its opera- 
tions are closely affected by the parent and this 
also gives rise to many kinds of contact between 
the two business communities. Some of the kinds of 


contact in the sphere of service as well as commod-- 


ity trade are described in Part HI of this report deal- 
ing with investments and the balance of payments 


Large parts of Canadian trade with the United 
States particularly arise out of the trade of United 
States controlled companies in Canada. While it is 
not possible to record all of this in a definitive 
way, there is enough suggested by various sources 
to indicate its important magnitudes. In the case of 
exports substantial parts of many of Canada’s 
export supplies sold to the United States are 
produced in United States-controlled concerns, as 
for example is indicated by the 39% of Canadian 
production in United States-controlled companies 
in the pulp and paper industry shown elsewhere in 
this report. Substantial proportions of Canadian 
production of many metals and non-metallic minerals 
are also produced by United States-controlled mines 
and smelters. In many of these cases the principal 
markets are provided by parent concerns in the 
United States. 


Likewise many Canadian imports are from parent 
companies or other related suppliers to United 
States-controlled companies in Canada. This is 
particularly noteworthy in such groups of imports 
as automobiles and parts, electrical apparatus, 
many types of machinery and industrial equipment 
and for such important raw materials as petroleum 
and chemicals. 


United States Direct Investments in Canada 


The growth in United States direct investments 
in Canada has greatly accelerated in the five years 
from 1949 to 1954. The value has risen some 85% 


from $3,095 million in 1949 to $5,740 million in 
1954. In the earlier post-war years the rate of 
increase was much more moderate, the rise being 
close to one-third in the four years from 1945 to 
1949. In the period before the war for which records 
are available the greatest change was the growth 
of 42% in value in the four years between 1926 
and 1930. 


Much of the recent growth has been due to the 
developments in the petroleum and mining indus- 
tries. The petroleum industry alone accounts for 
almost $1 billion of the rise of $2.9 billion in 
United States investments between 1945 and 1953 
and most of this has occurred since 1949. Mining, 
apart from petroleum, accounts for $362 million 
of the rise between 1945 and 1953. The increase 
to 1953 in manufacturing other than petroleum 
refining has been $1,238 million, or more than the 
total investment in that area of industry in 1945. 
Most of the remaining increase has been in direct 
investments in merchandising and financial institu- 
tions. The largest gains in direct investments in 
manufacturing apart from petroleum refining, has 
been in such industries as pulp and paper, auto- 
mobiles, machinery, electrical apparatus, smelting 
and refining, and chemicals. But most other 
branches of industry have also shared in the general 
rise although they account for lesser amounts. 


The rise in investments has been due partly to 
the establishment or purchase of new investments 
in Canada and partly to the expansion in existing 
concerns. Although an accurate division of the 


ageregate investment figures which would show 


these two groups of changes is not available, it is 
clear that the largest growth has been in United 
States-controlled concerns which were in Canada at 
the beginning of the post-war period. The growth in 
existing investments since the end of the war has 
made up well over one-half of the rise in total 
United States-controlled investments. A rise due 
to retention of earnings in Canada alone has not 
been far short’ of one-half the investment and 
substantial amounts of capital inflow have been 
to the older companies. 


While there have been a considerable number 
of existing Canadian owned and controlled firms 
bought by United States interests in recent years 
the amount of capital involved has been only a 
relatively small part of the growth in United States 
direct investments. But this type of development 
does of course usually have significant effects 
on the structure of industry. 


The net number of new establishments controlled 
in the United States may be deduced from statistics 
on the number of Canadian concerns controlled 
abroad. The number of concerns controlled in the 
United States has risen from 1,985 in 1945 to 3,235 
in 1953 and 3,361 in 1954. More details on the num- 
ber of concerns will be found in table XII. Although 
there has been this large increase in the number of 
concerns controlled, it should be pointed out that 
the initial investment in many of these is small. 
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To assist in assessing the place occupied by 
non-resident-controlled firms in Canadian industry 
certain supplementary studies have been made and 
are presented in detail elsewhere in this report. 
Among these is the study of production and employ- 
ment in the larger manufacturing concerns controlled 
in the United States. The study is confined to 
concerns in which the investment is $1 million or 
more but these concerns make up more than nine- 
tenths of the investment in all companies controlled 
in the United States, as there is a high concentra- 
tion of investments in the larger enterprises. Con- 
sequently the proportions of Canadian manufacturing 
in these larger United States-controlled concerns 
are generally indicative of the ratios for all United 
States-controlled concerns in most branches of 
Canadian manufacturing shown. Among the striking 
facts brought out by the detailed study which 
follows are the high proportion of Canadian manu- 
facturing in United States-controlled concerns and 
the increases which occurred between 1946 and 
1953, the two years for which data on production 
are available. This proportion has risen from 22% 
in 1946 to 30% in 1953. A generally comparable 


study for the year 1932 indicated a somewhat lower 
proportion at that time. An even higher percentage 
occurs in the Province of Ontario where some 40% 
of the manufacturing production in 1953 was in the 
larger concerns controlled in the United States. As 
a considerable number of the smaller concerns are 
also located in that province the ratio of production 
in all United States-controlled concerns there would 
likely be appreciably in excess of 40%. 


Other striking facts revealed by the study are 
the wide variations in the ratios of non-resident 
control in different industries, and the high con- 
centration of investment in a small number of large 
concerns. For example, nearly one-half of the 
number and much more than one-half of the value of 
manufacturing concerns in Canada with an invest- 
ment of more than $25 million at the end of 1953 
were controlled outside Canada, as is shown in 
statement 11. The 25 enterprises controlled in the 
United States accounted for well over half of the 
total investment in manufacturing concerns con- 
trolled in the United States as is shown by state- 
ment 24, 


STATEMENT 11. Control of Manufacturing Companies in Canada with an Aggregate Investment 
of $25 million or more, End of 1946 and 1953! 


End of 1946 End of 1953 


Classification Number or ip ereeste) Numbertat Aggregate 

Enterprises nvesemen $a) i Investment 

P $ million BST DEES == $ million 

| 
CanadlaneCoOntho led aces een see cs ste = eee eee see eh 484 31 eis 
UnibedeStatesscontroliledie:m- ree renee eee 25 2, £50 
. . 12 7 

WniLfedekine dome Onctrolled ease eae ee . 4 243 
AN CHCEIDIIS@S cee eee te ee et ee | 7B 1,210 60 4,156 


1. Since the date of the statement control of several companies with an aggregate investment in 1953 of some $85 


million has changed from Canadian to non-resident interests. 


There are certain aspects of the ownership of 
foreign controlled companies which should be 
elucidated. As already indicated not all of the 
capital invested in this group of companies is 
owned by parent concerns abroad. Some of the 
securities may be owned in Canada or by investors 
in other countries abroad than the country of con- 
trol. Such minority holdings of stocks or of bond 
issues have a high aggregate value. In 1954 invest- 
ments in the United States-controlled companies 
owned by investors residing in Canada or in coun- 
tries other than the United States had a value of 
$1,600 million as is shown in table X. Of this total 
$1,377 million was owned in Canada, $179 million 
in the United Kingdom, and $44 million in other 
countries. Somewhat more than half of the Canadian 


minority investments were in stocks, and the re- 
mainder was made up of bonds. Table XI shows that 
at the end of 1953 Canadians held directly some 
part of the common stock equity of 24% of all the 
United States-controlled enterprises in Canada. 
In 10% of the cases Canadian participation repre- 
sented one-quarter or more of the equity. In the 
main these holdings represented minority Canadian 
partnership rather than actively traded media for 
portfolio investment. These figures are exclusive 
of investments which were owned by investors in 
the United States other than parent companies, a 
minority group of investments which cannot readily 
be segregated. Besides scattered minority holdings 
of stocks in the United States by non-controlling 
investors a major part of the $610 million bonds of 
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this group of companies held in the United States 
were held by investors who were independent of 
the parent companies. 


The existence of such large minority investments 
in companies controlled in the United States means 
that the total value of capital controlled by the 
investors in the United States is much larger than 
the capital owned by the controlling interests. 
Thus, the total investnient in companies controlled 
in the United States was $7,340 million in 1954 
although the value of the United States owned 
investments in the same group of companies was 
$5,740 million. 


Likewise in the case of companies controlled in 
the United Kingdom or in other countries there are 
appreciable minority investments owned in Canada 
or elsewhere outside of the country of control. For 
this reason British-controlled concerns in Canada 
had a total value of $981 million in 1954, although 
the value of British investments in this group of 
companies was $735 million. At the same time total 
investments in companies controlled in other coun- 
tries than the United Kingdom or the United States 
was $288 million, although the investment owned 
in these concerns by other controlling countries 
was $220 million. In both cases most of the minority 
capital was owned in Canada although some securi- 
ties were also owned elsewhere. 


British Direct Investments in Canada 


The largest and most significant growth in 
investments of British capital in Canada for many 
decades has occurred recently in direct investments 
in concerns controlled in the United Kingdom. Most 
of this has occurred since 1949. By the end of 1954 
the value had risen by much more than one-half 
with large parts of the gains in 1953 and 1954, But 
British direct investments are still only about one- 
eighth of the size of United States direct invest- 
ments, and the number of concerns controlled in 
the United Kingdom is about one-quarter of the 
number of United States-controlled concerns as the 
average size is considerably smaller. 


In some types of business British. direct invest- 
ments are of considerably more importance than in 
others. While there are some large concerns which 
occupy predominant places in their respective 
industries, this is not the case with the more 
typical firms constituting the great majority of the 
concerns controlled in the United Kingdom. In the 
more typical cases the establishments are relatively 
small and this applies to the new establishments 
of recent years as well as to concerns with a longer 
history in Canada. One reason for the number of 
smaller establishments in the British total is the 
high proportion of investments in merchandising. 
Likewise many of the manufacturing establishments 
are relatively small being often engaged in assem- 
bling and secondary manufacturing industries rather 


than in the large basic industries of Canada. There 
is also a tendency for the few larger units to be in 
the consumer goods industries rather than in the 
durable goods industries, although there are im- 
portant exceptions to this tendency. 


The apparent motives behind the establishment 
of many Eritish direct investments have probably 
been a leading influence on these characteristics 
of British investment in Canada. In many typical 
cases the purpose seems to have been to facilitate 
the participation of British export industries in 
the Canadian market. The relative importance of 
merchandising establishments illustrates one way 
in which this is done. In other cases the branch or 
Subsidiary in Canada only engages in later stages 
of manufacture. But there are some industries where 
the degree of manufacture in Canada is high. Less 
numerous are instances of investments in basic 
industries founded to provide sources of raw 
material for parent concerns or established to par- 
ticipate in resource development. The latter types 
of investment, usually in very large units, has 
been typical of much of the growth in United States 
direct investments in Canada in recent years. But 
very recently there have been a few examples of 
new British investments in resource development 
such as in petroleum and mining, but these are 
small in comparison with the more widespread 
undertakings of United States concerns in these 
fields. There have also been several large invest- 
ments in the field of heavy industry. 


‘tne growtn in British direct investments in 
Canada in the period shown in this report has 
chiefly been in manufacturing and merchandising. 
Very little change occurred in utilities or in mining 
and petroleum up to the end of 1954, The growth in 
manufacturing has been distributed among industries 
producing vegetable products, textiles, wood and 
paper products, non-metallic minerals, and chemi- 
cals. There are some particularly large British 
direct investments in such industries as tobacco, 
synthetic textiles, pulp and paper, machinery, air- 
craft, and chemicals. The rise in investments in 
chemicals in 1954 is partly a reflection of a change 
in classification of some investments from the port- 
folio to the direct category. There are also some 
prominent British-controlled units in merchandising 
and among financial institutions as well as in 
mining. An increase in investments shown in statis- 
tics for 1949 is partly due to the inclusion of 
investments in Newfoundland in the Canadian total 
for the first time in that year. 


Direct Investments of Countries other than United 
Kingdom and the United States 


Direct investments in Canada by countries other 
than the United Kingdom and the United States make 
up about one-third of the total investments by 
this group of countries in Canada, but are only 
about 3% of all foreign direct investments in 
Canada. This group of direct investments, however, 
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has been growing more rapidly than either British 
or United States direct investments in Canada. The 
value is now well over three times the value at the 
end of World War II and more than five times that 
in 1926, 


There is a considerable dispersal of the owner- 
ship among a number of countries. Most of the 
parent companies are located in the countries of 
Western Europe with only a small number in other 
continents. 


Originating from so many sources there is no 
very discernable pattern of this group beyond some 
similarity with British direct investments. Tradi- 
tionally most of the investments have been in 
secondary manufacturing, merchandising, and 
financial institutions. But relatively less has been 
in the manufacturing of consumer goods than in 
the case of British investments. Recently there 
have been some new ventures into primary and 
heavy industry and urban real estate. The expansion 
has been generally distributed over many types of 
business but about one-half of the total invested 
was in financial institutions at the end of 1954. 
The latter group includes some private investment 
companies and holding companies known to have 
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controlling interests in manufacturing concerns and 
real estate. But the group also comprises controlling 
interests of concerns engaged in insurance, banking, 
mortgage loans, and investment. Almost one-half 
the investments shown in manufacturing are in the 
non-metallic mineral industries which include 
petroleum refining and distribution, and the manu- 
facture of cement. 


Financial Structure and Form of Ownership 


For purposes of analysis it has been convenient 
in earlier sections to classify international invest- 
ment broadly on the basis of the creditor and 
debtor — public or private — and of the nature of the 
investment — debt or equity, and direct or portfolio. 
A further interesting division may be made on the 
basis of the form of the investment. In statement 12 
figures are shown separately for foreign holdings 
of government and municipal bonds, and for invest- 
ment in Canadian corporations and in other forms. 
Investment in Canadian corporations includes the 
investment of non-residents in 2,946 companies 
controlled outside Canada, 766 wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries of these companies, and as minority 
investors in many Canadian controlled companies. 


STATEMENT 12, Foreign Long-Term Investment in Canada,Classification by Form, 1926, 1945, 1954 
(Billions of dollars) 


1954 
en 1926 1945 
ae 
otal Total Total United United Other 
States Kingdom Countries 

C T [OF 2) Doe a 
Government and municipal bonds........ 1.4 lay we il Jigertss Orel Ont 
Canadian corporations. eee 4.1 4.8 (ote Uf Ga5) Wags} (0) 

Unincorporated branches of foreign 

COMpOraGlonsS:. see eee ee, ORZ 0.4 asa 1.0 OFT 

Miscellaneous investment ..........0......... 0.3 0.3 0.6 OSS Wet OF 
AACS ee ee ne ee ee ee 6.0 yi | 12.5 9.6 2.1 0.7. 


N.B, Because of rounding, totals may not equal the sums of components. 


Unincorporated branches in Canada of foreign 
corporations numbered 769. Foreign capital is 
invested directly or indirectly in between 6,000 
and 7,000 companies or in nearly one of every ten 
active Canadian corporations. A classification of 
foreign-controlled companies by industry and coun- 
try appears in table VI. Other data on the structure 
and form of investment appear in various other 
tables and statements in this report. 


Additional information on the financial structure 
and organization of United States direct investment 
in Canada is available from a recent census taken 
in the former country!, Some of the detail is given 


1, Foreign Investments of the United States, United 


States Department of — : 1 
Economics, 1953, Commerce, Office of Business 
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in statement 13 and it reflects the varying institu- 
tional background in different areas of United 
States investment. The data are expressed in terms 
of percentages in the form of a consolidated balance 
sheet including gross assets and liabilities. The 
figures indicate that nearly 80% of the total assets 
of United States controlled enterprises in Canada 
were held by Canadian corporations; aside from 
insurance and similar financial enterprises, only 
4% of the total assets were held by unincorporated 
branches in Canada of foreign corporations. The 
prevalence of corporations formed in the country 


of investment, is even more striking in the case 
of Western Europe and its dependencies, but in the 
case of less highly developed economies the branch 
form of organization is relatively more common, 
The relative importance of the unincorporated 
branch has grown since the census was taken 
because of large investments in petroleum explora- 
tion and development through unincorporated 
branches in Canada of United States oil companies, 
The United States report discusses the fiscal, 
legal, and institutional reasons for variations 
between different countries and industries. 


STATEMENT 13, Financial Structure and Form of Organization of United States Direct Investment — 1950 


Assets: 
Current: 
NOnstin ANCAleCOMDANTLCS 6.5. s.c5.cccesen 02s cccnsces omnes eee 
IIMA CLAlSAN GelImSUNANG Ole. .2-scoskccsozoces-s+cose-es0nse>covensoes 


Liabilities: 
U.S. Investment: 
GOW AY Okey OEY | ease coscsascoHe cece eon Boece ooaeee eae eee 
Gre Giton Cap Lal mewn wetsesces ce toeseseseses sccsseccccanecwasss sees 


Maat =teE al eT Hae ee os Gt ese on ec 


OEM CHO WRELSMELINVIES LIMON bie sen erase neseneccntenes czeetanncn eacsns sees 

All other liabilities and reserves: 
INOnistINnanCLalm@OmMp aml CS ccc -ess--- ceeeece +0 2-524. -c0s-see~-2=s- 
Gian CLAlMANGsINSURANC Clee oor c occec cece ce ssecwescececesscersso-50 


Corporate Structure (percentage of assets) 
Subsidiaries and controlled companies...............see00 
Unincorporated branches: 

Non-financial’ COMPANIES cccse...c-0cceccnce----tconterecseneseencees 

BN ancialvandenStranCe <-..2:-.2:.....-0--<.cssocseeracqa2sesereoe 


Note: This table is derived from data appearing in 
Commerce, Office of Business Economics, 1953. The basis o 


statistics. 


Canada 


Latin All Percentage of 
American , Canada to all 
Republics Countries Countries 


Percentage distribution 


43 32 40 33 
21 9 14 45 
32 53 40 24 
4 6 6 23 
160 100 160 30 
44 53 45 30 
9 11 8 31 
53 64 53 30 
15 4 10 43 
16 23 24 21 
37 

30 

34 

7 

42 


‘‘Foreign Investments of the United States’’, Department of 
f compilation differs somewhat from that used in Canadian 


1. Figures include investment of non-affiliated U.S. owners amounting to 11% in the case of Canada, 3% in the case 
of Latin American Republics, and 5% in the case of all countries. 


Some interesting sidelights on the structure 
of United States direct investment in Canada is 
also evident from the statement.These data indicate 
that some 11% of the gross assets of United States 
controlled enterprises in Canada were represented 
in 1950 by the interest of United States investors 
other than parent companies. These interests take 
the form of controlling groups of individual share- 
holders, minority shareholders, and holdings of 
bonds, debentures, and notes, by the public and 
by financial institutions. In addition to these non- 
affiliated United States interests, some 15% of the 
gross assets in 1950 were represented by the 


investment of non-United States owners. In the 
main these investments take the form of portfolio 
holdings by Canadians in the funded debt or capital 
stock of Canadian corporations controlled in the 
United States. 


About 21% of the total assets are those of 
United States financial and insurance enterprises. 
This percentage is indicative of the important 
insurance business carried on in Canada by such 
companies, and the assets are to a considerable 
extent offset by liabilities of the Canadian branches 
to Canadian policyholders. 
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Proportions of Foreign Ownership and Control 


Foreign Ownership of Canadian Industry tion and depletion used by companies in their 
financial statements. The resulting data therefore 

The relative contribution of resident and non- provide a measure of the net capital investment 
resident capital to the total capital employed in in the industries shown including investments in 
the various broad sectors of Canadian industry can inventories and other working capital, land, and 
be derived from the estimates shown in statements other assets, as well as in the physical assets 
14 and 15. These have been constructed to cover which would arise from expenditures on new con- 
all the forms of investment in industry into which struction and for machinery and equipment. Thus 
foreign capital is invested, along with estimates the data cover investment in a broader sense than 
of’ corresponding resident owned investments. This the annual statistical series on capital expenditures 
approach to the question of the contributions of included in Private and Public Investment in 
resident and non-resident capital to net investment Canada. For the period before World War II the 
in these industries takes into account the various series originates in a different source, statistics 
forms which investment may take on, and is the of ‘‘capital employed’’, but it also is a general 
value of investments after allowances for deprecia- reflection of the various types of asset covered in 


STATEMENT 14. Control of Estimated Capital Employed in Selected Canadian Industries, 
Selected Year Ends, 1926-1953 : 


(Billions of dollars) 


J 
Total Capital Employed! 

Manutacturing ~>.saeeee tee eee no ee eee Sal 3.9 3a 5.8 9.0 
Meu OP a tiel Sie 1th Neo nek wcseechs accuses ee ccunsneseo 0.6 0.8 0.8 eal 200) 
SUC AMeNa TL WAY S sewer tlecn ecae oe ov serc sae re eee ocean cr ooeeaaeen 3.5 4.0 By | Seid BH, 
(Ol oe SAD LGHG hit (cho eaer een 5 ne a eared epee een ee EEE D Wes 1a Pas a Pi a 4.8 
Merchandising esse een once he a eee eee ee De ie 8} Pal Saul By 
TataloCunave mes cme ae re ee 10.6 12.9 11.9 15.8 | 25. 5 

Total Canadian and External Investment in 

All Companies Controlled Outside of Canada 

Maura ctuninicases tomes eo reece ete eee ee ae ie 4 1.4 1 3 2.5 aa 
NEE OPAC ESTING oe emcene arcsec ce ene naman nt eee ee 0.2 0.3 073 0.4 1.4 
SCE AMENO WA ViSeereaterrese con sec ss oct yates ee a eee Lene 0.1 OR Om 0.1 Oren 
OPN ETSUGL Ge Sten, Soe ment hee ne en tee A ec 0.3 One 0.6 0.6 0.6 
METCIGNGIGIN Cie ree re tener enccntes cons tee cece een 0.1 0.2 O32 Oss O55 
BLO CALFOLS ADO VG ere ek: ae ese costae tec conocer cece 1.8 2.5 2.5 3.9 pent 

Total Canadian and External Investment in 

Companies Controlled in the United States 
MENT TCLANII Gg 9h sates! cstst pot ntda ch sate aie oe 0.9 12 ile DD Bh (8! 
Miningeandesmel tinge aetna ere 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.4 1.4 
SCOAM LAL WAYS sa: erent tee eer een ee mene ORS «nee ens Om 0.1 0.1 0.1 0. 1 
OC CREUUEIUICSS sence ocean ee eee ee 0.2 0.5 0.6 a 6 7 5 
Merehamndi sin gras cute. se. eee oe ne nee Q.1 Ont ' e 4 
Pe ee EP are tarts ine ee G. 2 


1. Based largely on reported statistics of capital em - i i isti 
JRCCOEaE CEPT Log egret ee ployed 1926-1939 and estimated from Taxation Statistics and 


2. Investments in exploration and development of petroleum i inci j ini 
ae oleae aioe Bas eee are included in snacataeriiich by" companies engased: PHnc Dai -iMaaia 
. Hstimates of total capital employed in merchandising are f j i 
and must be regarded as illustrating broad relative fapoltudes aLor ee ieee fig tg 
4. ‘‘Other enterprises’’ have been included with manufacturing, 
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STATEMENT 15. Estimated Book Value and Ownership of Capital Employed in Selected Canadian 
Industries,Selected Year Ends, 1926-1953 


(Billions of dollars) 


Resident Owned Capital! 
MOU LEU Sete ike 62 a ee 
LUEP ARETE a 8c] Ieee (1s) 6 61 4am Ane pee 
SUSSEDIT TREO REN ASS Ses oss ao Sues en ee 


Non-Resident Owned Capital4 
NUIT CUT TN eres eee eee cece eee soos eoca le noseebacens Xess 
Mana oe ORSTINEM GIN Sten. cctoecct.csewcos esse cocseeecocoeceeeecdleiase 
Sleamenalliwayisreccsctcoce ees sos cies eee esos locas 
OCHETZUUITLT Sie cert rte nce eoteteeicen core eee ee 
NIGRC MAMAS Seceens see cette eit scree cette et ett cs et 


REY BET ICY Bea SEN GES i oa Ra oe 


United States Owned Investments4 
NEAT CUM Tl Dee see ce cee ores oc eee eet ng i EI 
MDT SM ANTNCl STM CGA S eck. vcste ee ccc coobetette ces dass tececactetees 
SUC AN Ip Tcl dlnwict Vis eee ease om etc rcee re eee ssccesecael ate 
(Qa OEE WAN CIS este Ne ee mR ee, ts | 
ji (Sse) DEW GIRS SIL a Sn 5 a 


PRO CAITO READ OVE waccrter crc cea tense echoes cove eeeeeres a eeenavtecetinces 


TF OOMDPO 


CO nmnrrOPMDND 


pie oe 
wm OUMMMNS 


ge St 
Aw nown 


> 


© DoOocor 
Aa FP UMSwwbw 


Note: For corresponding figures of book value of all capital employed in these industries see statement 14. 
1. Based largely on reported statistics of capital employed 1926-1939 and estimated from Taxation Statistics and 


other sources 1948 and 1953. (See Statistical Notes), 


2. Investments in exploration and development of petroleum by companies engaged principally in refining and 


production of petroleum products are included in manufacturing. 


3. Estimates of total capital employed in merchandising are founded on less satisfactory data than for other series 
and must be regarded as illustrating broad relative magnitudes only. 

4, For the post-war years the figures shown are in some cases somewhat larger than the corresponding data in the 
tables. ‘‘Other enterprises’’ have been included with manufacturing, and some funded debt of governments and munici- 
palities relevant to undertakings in ‘‘Other utilities’’ has also been included. 


the more recent period and is after the deduction 
of allowances for depreciation. In order to assess 
the contribution of non-resident capital it is neces- 
sary to cover all of these forms of investment since 
investments of non-resident capital are not confined 
to new physical productive assets used in deter- 
mining capital formation for some purposes, 


The comparisons of resident and non-resident 
investments shown in statements 14 to 19 are 
confined to areas of Canadian industry for which 
estimates of the total capital invested can be built 
up. Included are manufacturing, mining, smelting, 
and petroleum exploration and development, steam 
railways, other public utilities and merchandising 
establishments. These represent the broad area of 
Canadian industry and commerce and it is possible 
to estimate the approximate amount of the total 
capital invested in this field from a variety of 
sources described in the statistical notes. In some 
branches of business, particularly merchandising 
establishments, a larger element of estimation 
enters than in others. As the various data on total 


investments are not available as early as statistics 
on non-resident investments, the ratios of ownership 
and the figures of total capital employed and 
resident-owned capital which are shown do not go 
beyond 1953. 


It should be emphasized, however, that there 
are large areas of investment in Canada which 
cannot be measured in this manner. Consequently 
the ratios of ownership and control shown in state- 
ments 14 to 19 are not representative of the owner- 
ship and control of the national wealth of Canada 
which would also include such forms of assets as 
agriculture, residential real estate, and other forms 
of personal property and other instances of govern- 
ment and private property lying outside of the 
sphere of industry and public utilities, Canadian 
ownership represents a high proportion of these 
forms of investment. There are also substantial 
investments abroad owned by Canadians which 
have to be taken into a calculation of the national 
wealth. But information available on some of the 
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above elements of the national wealth is not suf- 
ficient to make feasible a definitive calculation 
at this time. 


Rates of Growth 


The comparisons in the growth of non-resident 
and resident-owned investments in Canadian indus- 
try in statements 15 and 16 show the concentration 
of growth in the most recent period of rapid develop- 
ment from 1948 to 1953 covered in the accompanying 
statements. Two-thirds of the increased investment 
between 1926 and 1953 has occurred in this recent 
period of five years and contrasts particularly with 
the thirteen years, 1926 to 1939 when less than 
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one-tenth of the increase occurred. This latter 
result was partly due to declines in the values of 
investments between 1930 and 1939. In the four 
years ending in 1930 shown in the statements the 
increase in total investment was about one-quarter 
of the increase in the recent period from 1948 to 
1953. 


In the recent period of concentrated increase 
non-resident-owned investments made up about one- 
third of the total rise in all industries, compared 
with just under one-half in the four years ending 
in 1930. But the contribution of non-resident capital 
was greatest in manufacturing and mining which 
include petroleum refining and exploration and 


STATEMENT 16. Estimated Change in Book Value and Ownership of Capital Employed 


in Selected Canadian Industries, Selected Periods, 1926-1933 


Net Change in 


Per Cent Change in Period 


Total : Resident - 
Capital ede Se at Owned Total } = aoe Resident-1 
Valuel a ahanae Value! Capital ae Ed Owned 
of change & of change tage: 
(Billions of dollars) ii % % % 

Net Changein Investments 1926-1953 
Manintaccunitic: eeesmeee oeeerere es + 5.9 ah OE Me a SHO + 186 + 240 Tellios 
Ni oUanh seed tehayel jolla hayes ue pe se Mi?) oe OUR ve De a + 324 + 549 FeLos 
StCamenallwa ys asec cscs oe ence + 0.4 = 0.5 + 0.9 + 10 ie 24 Tae DO 
Othersuvilitiese wa ee eee fale ele O) + 0.4 + 33.1 + 281 + 103 + 364 
Total — All Industries2 ............ + 14.9 + 4.4 + 10.5 + 140 + 112 + 157 

Net Changein Investments 1926-1939 
Manutac turing ise tere teen te Od + 0:3 ome Ojcall art qe DAS! 4F 3 
Mining and smelting ........................ ae MO) + O.1 + Q.1 + 38 ny CS, Bie 
Steamirall waysn. ee wee ee oa - =e OS - 4 - 1 : 8 
Othersutilitics ems eee + 0.8 One + 0.6 + 70 + 44 ap (8 
Total — All Industries? .............. + 1.3 + 0.6 + 0.7 + 12 + 15 + <t 

Net Changein Investments 1948-1953 
Manufacturing e..=e eee cate ee tamroere  ullomt ae) hae) ty + 170 + 44 
Mininesandesmeltingsscees soe Bl 4 + 1.0 + 0.4 + 133 + 235 am leith 
SUCAM all WayS ee ce eee OND - 0.1 + 0.6 Ee i tts) - 5 +) 30 
Otherubilities: ete hae ees + 103 
Wenst ie alin + 60 


; 1. The above changes in Total Capital and Resident 
in Statistical Notes. 
2. Including estimates of merchandising. 


Owned Capital are estimates subject to reservations described 
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development. In these areas of investment develop- 
ment non-resident ownership covered an estimated 
58% of the total rise in investment. The leading 
areas of resident investment in contrast were in 
public utilities and merchandising, although a 
considerable portion of the total went into manu- 
facturing. 


An important element in the rise in investments 
by non-residents in manufacturing and mining has 
been the rapid growth in the Canadian petroleum 
industry. But even when this industry is eliminated 
it appears that non-residents have contributed 
around one-half of the increased investment in other 


manufacturing and over two-thirds of other mining 
as shown in statement 17. In the period of concen- 
trated development the rise in non-resident owned 
investment in those parts of the petroleum industry 
classified under manufacturing and mining (refining 
and exploration and development) was of the order 
of $0.8 billion. The remaining increase of $1.9 
billion in other mining and manufacturing was 
divided between some $1.4 billion in manufacturing 
and $0.5 billion in mining and compares with in- 
creases in resident investments in manufacturing 
and mining of some $1.3 billion and $0.2 billion 
respectively in the same period exclusive of petro- 
leum refining and exploration and development. 


STATEMENT 17. Estimated Net Change in Investments, 1948-1953 
(Billions of dollars) 


BAe LApE LIMES I ic oo 2 le 3 wen on ss aw vem case Mew owsen ene oce ene 
@tMeremiimiace andes Mel ewes cee: ssheccst ccccancc ce svesnnetsccmaceccsessose 


CONE OSSD JUTE Y TUBE RUT NYE ee oer Se Sn erie SE Se PE on 
SUC LeL TO La ARO VCR ora tence cee ee setae ce ncwae conto eetaccncesenstensaeceens 


enc entvOretOtaleCaplta ll cece. cectretesccoescssecsen--nncsaceoescaereacce=e2 


Steam railways, other utilities and merchandising .............. 


GOCE MeLO UA eC ADT Gall terre case cecncs crete cnccoccttenscereacacarsccet=rense 


Total Investment in Industry  .......................--.:-2e-cece cece eeneee teers 


Permicentlor total Caml balesss. cscs cterceccse-cscecuceeBescsverecesesnonserse 


Total Non-Resident Resident 
Capital Owned Owned 
toa lione ap OE Ke! + 0.4 
+ 0.7 + 0.5 + 0.2 
apo fT + 1.4 Atel 
+ 4.6 + 2.7 + 1.9 
100% 58% 42% 
+: :5. 1 + 0.5 + 4.6 
100% 9% 91% 
+ 9.7 + 6.5 


1. Includes refining andexploration and development but excludes pipelines, othertransportation and merchandising. 


N.B. The above changes in Total Capital and Resident Owned Capital are estimates subject to reservations de- 
scribed in Statistical Notes on ‘‘Estimated Values of Total Capital and Resident-Owned Capital’’. 


The distribution of non-resident investments in 
the various branches of Canadian manufacturing 
is shown in detail in tables V to VII. 


The high rates of growth in investments are 
revealed in the percentages of change shown for 
various periods in statement 16. In each branch of 
industry except steam railways there has been a 
sharp rise in capital employed in both the longer 
period 1926 to 1953 and the more recent period 
from 1948 to 1953. In both periods non-resident 
capital investments rose much more rapidly in 
manufacturing, mining and smelting than did capital 
owned by residents. The rate of increase in non- 
resident capital invested in merchandising was 


also greater than the rise in resident investments 
indicated by the limited data on total capital avail- 
able for this field. In the case of steam railways 
resident capital showed a rise while non-resident 
capital fell and in other utilities the amount of 
rise was much greater in resident-owned capital 
than in non-resident capital in both periods. 


In the period 1926 to 1939 which includes some 
years of very low investment, increases were much 
more moderate in the branches of industry where 
they occurred. In this period also non-resident 
investments in manufacturing, and in mining and 
smelting rose more rapidly than resident invest- 
ments, while the opposite was the case with 
utilities other than railways. 
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Ratios of Ownership and Control of Major Industries 


The effect of these changes upon the ratio of 
non-resident ownership between 1948 and 1953 has 
been that while the percentage of non-resident 
ownership of all industry and merchandising was 
unchanged at some 32% this was due to opposite 
trends in the ratios of ownership in the various 
branches of industry and commerce as shown in 
statement 18. The proportion of non-resident owner- 


ship rose in manufacturing from 42% to 47% between 
1948 and 1953 and in mining, which includes 
smelting and petroleum exploration and development 
companies, the rise was from 39% to 56%. In the 
spheres of steam railways and other public utilities 
there were reductions in non-resident ownership 
from 45% to 37% in the case of railways and from 
20% to 17% for other utilities. 


18. Non-Resident Ownership as a Percentage of Selected Canadian Industries, 
cel ue oe Selected Year Ends, 1926-1953 


Industry classification 1952 1953 
Percentage of total owned by all non-residents: 
IVEWOUDECVOLEDION Oey Ah akds keke aor ee imum aint 5 ie Sen ah bbe 38 40 42 42 44 46 47 
Mining, smelting and petroleum exploration and de- 
VELODMENU A: eee eer Sek ever arate es eee oon na aes Sil 44 40 39 Bui 54 56 
SEG ari rad Way Si ceeeccectal cee ccc merece estas ccsascusnuecotewrun sennoes 55 56 od 45 | 40 38 Si 
@LMEMRUGITT TLCS aren cece cece crc er ee care eee 32 36 Aa 20 18 18 iba 
Total of above industries and merchandising ............ 37 39 38 32 32 32 32 
Percentage of total owned by United States Residents: 
MAT uC CUP Leper eee nee, errr Sc eee ns eee eee 30 33 34 30 36 38 38 
Mining, smelting and petroleum exploration and de- 
ViGlODMGNt > eieeee tie. arte gy ee He Neen ee Seed ys Ce 28 34 31 32 45 49 S2 
Ste ani-Prarlwa ys er eo eee Se ee eee 15 21 18 2 18 17 16 
OUTETAULLI ICES: . Paes rie Re Ae oe anor gt 23 30 16 16 16 15 
Total of above industries and merchandising .......... 


1. Investments in exploration and development of petroleum by companies engaged principally in refining and pro- 
duction of petroleum products are included in manufacturing. 


These changes have generally been greatest in 
investments owned in the United States and the 
ratios of United States ownership have moved in 
Similar directions in the various branches of indus- 
try. The rise in United States ownership in the 
whole field of industry has been sufficient to raise 
the ratios of ownership from 23% in 1948 to 25% in 
1953, in contrast to the stability of the ratio of all 
non-resident ownership in this period. 


In contrast the ratio of non-resident ownership 
in all industry and merchandising in 1926 was 
higher, being 37%, whereas at that time United 
States ownership only accounted for 19%. The 
trends in the ratios of ownership in the various 
sectors of industry have been in a similar direction 
to those between 1948 and 1953 but the changes 
during the 27 years covered from 1926 to 1953 
have been greater. 


The rise in the ratio of non-resident ownership 
between 1926-1953 has been from 38% to 47% in 
manufacturing and from 37% to 56% in mining, 
smelting, and petroleum exploration and develop- 
ment companies. The drop in the non-resident 


ownership of steam railways from 55% to 37% was 
accentuated by the repatriations of railway securi- 
ties which occurred during the wartime period. The 
decline in other utilities of from 32% to 17% has 
also been much more than the reduction since 
1948. 


Non-resident ownership of all Canadian industry 
in 1930 of 39% represented a higher proportion of 
ownership than in 1926 and remained at approxi- 
mately the same level at the beginning of World 
War II. 


The rising proportion of ownership in manu- 
facturing and mining has been largely through a 
growing ownership of equity investments by non- 
resident-controlled companies in productive re- 
sources. An important part of the declining ratio 
of non-resident investments in Canadian railways 
and utilities has been due to reduced indebtedness 
to non-residents in the form of bonds in fields of 
investment in which funded debt is large. The great 
rise in Canadian ownership of Canadian bonds and 
debentures is described later in this part of the 
report. 
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The same pattern is generally characteristic of 
the percentages of capital employed in concerns 
controlled outside Canada, shown in statement 19. 
These differ from ratios of ownership, of course, 
mainly because, as explained elsewhere, of minority 
investments both by Canadians and non-residents 
other than controlling groups. A comparison of the 
ratios of control with the corresponding figures of 
ownership, however, will reveal the very great 
growth in the relative importance in Canadian in- 
dustry of foreign-controlled concerns. Whereas non- 
resident ownership fell from 37% in 1926 to 32% 
in 1953, the percentage covered by non-resident 
controlled companies rose from 17% to 28%. In 
manufacturing foreign control rose from 35% to 50%, 


and in mining from 38% to 57%. In each of these 
cases the minority investments in foreign con- 
trolled companies exceeding foreign investment in 
Canadian controlled concerns and consequently 
the ratios of foreign control are higher than those 
of foreign ownership. Non-resident control of 
Canadian steam railways and other utilities, on 
the other hand, has been falling and amounted at 
the end of 1953 to only 2% and 12% respectively. 
These ratios compared with corresponding percent- 
ages of ownership of 37% and 17%. Developments 
within the utilities group as a whole have been 
influenced both by publicly-owned enterprises and 
by a relatively greater reliance on domestic capital 
in the privately owned sector. 


STATEMENT 19 Non-Resident Control as a Percentage of Selected Canadian Industries 
Selected Year Ends, 19 26-1953 


Industry classification 


Percentage of total contro] by all non-residents: 
Matar etter ee en ne 
Mining, smelting and petroleum exploration and de- 

VeTOmmnEnl eee mee er A Oe hae 
SUCAIMMALLWAV See tec eee ee 
“ENESCO a eee A ne ae a 


Total of above industries and merchandising .......... 


Percentage of total control by United States Residents: 
aca ee ee ee ee 
Mining, smelting and petroleum exploration and de- 

“POS 24 ee Oi aad Ane OR ee Ce 
Steamerallwaysies 5 ee ee OR Se tL ee 
@thersuciiciocwess wet ee eo ee 


1926 1930 1939 1948 1951 | 1952 1953 
ee ieee alle 
35 36 38 43 47 50 50 
38 47 42 40 53 56 57 
3 3 3 3 3 2 2 
20 29 26 24 22 122 12 
17 20 21 25 27 27 28 
30 31 32 38 40 43 43 
32 42 38 37 ol 53 55 
3 3 3 3 2 2 2 
20 29 26 24 21 122 11 


1. Investments in exploration and development of petroleum by companies engaged principally in refining and pro- 


duction of petroleum products are included in manufacturing. 


2. Ratio altered significantly through unusually large reclassification between foreign and Canadian-controlled 


companies. 


Ratios of Ownership and Control of Selected Industries 


Some additional details on the ownership and 
control of Canadian industry are provided in state- 
ment 20. Covered in the analysis are the Canadian 
manufacturing and mining industries including the 
petroleum industry in all its forms. 


Ratios of non-resident ownership are higher in 
the petroleum industry than in either ‘‘other mining’’ 
or ‘‘other manufacturing’’ as a whole and continue 
to grow significantly from year to year. Non-resident 
ownership of 59% in 1953 was largely in the United 
States and more than two-thirds of the total capital 
was controlled in that country. A separate note on 


the petroleum industry appears below, with table 
VIII showing more details of investments than 
appear in statement 20. 


The mining industry, excluding petroleum, is 
another branch of Canadian industry in which 
Canadian ownership is now less than one-half of 
the total. In 1953 Canadians owned an estimated 
41% of the capital employed in mining and con- 
trolled about 45%. United States investments 
represented some 50% of the estimated total capital 
and controlled some 53% of that total. Investments 
owned in the United Kingdom and other countries 
made up about 6% and 3% respectively of the total, 
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STATEMENT 20. Ownership and Control of Selected Canadian Industries — 1953 


Investment owned in: 


Fstimated 

Company Classification Total 
a ii ae bere, United United Other 
States Kingdoni Countries 


(millions of dollars) 


Petroleum 
1 Exploration’ & Development -..2.2.- ciesssece-c2-ceerer essa ees 900 362 530 “Wg 6 
2 RUCLIMIN & Sein Se Oe ask we eee wee See nee 868 371 460 9 28 
af POMCRChe Nal cite eect poner etre t sk us ecco 73 38 35 = = 
4 ELTaNSDOLtAtlOD sss eee eae bares See eee eee 194 74 119 _ 1 
5 ST COC AD cis 05 och sccy0a ds tearianas cvacepuenacnen sessarsbeteuson maennn 2, 035 845 1, 144 11 35 


Other Mining 

6 Mining, smelting, and refining of native ores......... 580 258 220 71 31 

Ap” XQLVGNS Sepearceend cece eee noe Roos ECs EDEL SS EOS SRO Sacer rE Ce 1,044 414 591 26 13 

8 Sub-total ee soso eesstece sete snse caveteosuest tive pometeeaetecnare 1, 624 672 811 97 44 

Other Manufacturing ? 

9 | SAVER elatH a0 Ua ofl ofc) ges cs Aenean ace ee a ones Sam ee comets 8 W285 615 539 129 2 
10 PROX GLL GS 2222 Renee e ioe aeat We ates Sec Sal ce ea en 611 489 66 D3 3 
iil CNGMICAl Ss oot eke eras eee al Seer sk ae 572 220 262 eae 13 
12 Transportation equipment n.0.p. ...........scceccesseeeeeeeee 214 146 43 25 - 
13 Ee Ctricaleapnanatusiecss eens ieee eee Ee oe 386 3% 226 
14 Agricultural machinery g23.cceseepeetacascs Soest ere 164 104 54 | * es 
15 EPTUMAEY AON -AnGeSte el) 5 fe sh cite. cee e cede cast 305 296 48 9 2 
16 IS CNCTO CS Oar creo) Se ee cena roe cn mee te es ea 336 244 80 11 2 
17 Automobiles andepartS ee eee ee ee ee 280 63 213 3 1 
PO pert NOLS cca te Ser ag cues ce rete es ee ee 130 33 97 


oe Merchandising companies controlled outside Canada and the United States have been included with refining com- 


2. Including ‘‘Other Enterprises’’, 


3. United Kingdom owned investments in rubber companies have been i i : i 
correction has been made in the residual item of ‘‘Other Manufacturing’’., netuded under United saan 
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Industries — 1953 


Total Canadian and External : i 
Capital in Companies controlled in: | Percentage of Capital Employed Owned ins | eS eontrolted ie 
Canada ea Fourelie Canada | United United Other United yee miele 
States Canada States | Kingdom |Countries | C2n@da States perene 
I ier Paieetie rer een 
(millions of dollars) % oo % %, %, o%, % 
363 529 8 40 59 = 1 40 59 1 
219 616 Sie) 43 Se: 1 3 25 a 4 
38 35 _ a2. 438 _ _ a2 48 = 
_ 194 — 38 61 — 1 - 100 - 
620 1, 374 41 41 56 1 2 30 68 2 
| 
350 230 - 45 38 12 5 60 40 | - 
376 631 37 40 57 2 1 36 60 4 
726 861 37 41 56 6 3 45 53 2 
| 
| 
582 544 159 48 42 10 _ 45 42 13 
513 53 45 80 11 9 - 84 9 rd 
159 309 104 39 46 13 ts 28 54 18 
140 47 2a 68 20 12 _ 65 22 13 
108 240 38 35 59 28 62 10 
5 2 

109 63 33 66 

340 83 13 3 1 96 
276 481 35 73 24 3 _ 82 38 3 

23 76 1 - 3) 

20 (5) ~ _ 8 
1, 504 253 58 33 8 1 54 39 1 
3, 178 661 56 35 8 1 53 39 8 
5, 413 739 52 41 6 | 1 48 46 6 
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Note: The corporate classifications of foreign investment used in this table have been altered in some cases from 
those appearing elsewhere in this report to correspond more closely with the classification of estimated total investinent. 
The equity of non-residents in the holding of Consolidated Mining and Snielting Co. of Canada Ltd. by Canadian Pacific 
Railway has been included under mining. The figures for chemicals reflect the division of Canadian Industries Limited 


which did not actually take place until mid-1954. 


1. Merchandising companies controlled outside Canada and the United States have been included with refining com- 


panies, 


2. Including ‘‘Other Enterprises’’. , p ‘ 
3. -United Kingdom owned investments in rubber companies have been included under United States; an offsetting 


correction has been made in the residual item of ‘‘Other Manufacturing’’. 
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but together only controlled about 2% of the capital 
employed. That part of the non-ferrous smelting 
and refining industry engaged in smelting native 
ores constitutes a large part of this investment. 
Ratios of Canadian ownership and control in this 
branch of mining of 45% and 60% respectively are 
larger than in all mining. Non-resident capital in 
other branches of mining constitutes a larger ratio 
both as to ownership and control than in smelting 
and refining. 


Canadians still owned and controlled more than 
one-half of the manufacturing industries, exclusive 
of petroleum refining, in 1953. But great variations 
exist in the ownership and control of the different 
branches of industry. In some industries like tex- 
tiles and primary iron and steel Canadian ownership 
is 80% or more and the ratios of control are even 
higher, being particularly high with the latter 
industry. But the opposite is the case with indus- 
tries like automobiles and parts and rubber products, 
In those industries the percentages controlled 
abroad of 95%and 92% respectively are considerably 
more than the ratios of non-resident ownership as 
there are appreciable minority investments owned 
by Canadians in these industries. The above illus- 
trations tend to be more extreme than is the more 
typical pattern of ownership. Most of the other 
broad industries shown separately are more evenly 
divided as to ownership. For example 48% of the 
pulp and paper industry is owned in Canada, and 
39% of the chemical industry and 35% of the elec- 
trical apparatus industry, and agricultural machinery 
and transportation equipment n.o.p. had Canadian 
ownership of 63% and 68% respectively. In the case 
of all other industries, which made up more than 


© qne-half of all the capital in manufacturing, the 


Canadian ownership amounted to 59%. But in most 


’ of these industries the percentages of investment 


controlled abroad are appreciably larger than is the 
case with ownership, as is notably so with pulp and 
paper, chemicals and the electrical apparatus 
industry. 


A further more detailed analysis of the place of 
the larger United States-controlled concerns in 
Canadian manufacturing is given in a separate 
section of this report. By this special study of 
the share of production and employment taken by 
these concerns it is possible to evaluate their 
place in some of the smaller sub-divisions in 
Canada’s manufacturing industry. Further comment 
on the significance of investments in companies 
controlled abroad appears in the section on direct 
investments which is part of the discussion of the 
nature of ownership and control. 


Ownership and Control] of Some Types of Financial 
Companies in Canada 


There are more than 6,000 companies in Canada 
in the field of finance, insurance, and real estate, 
aside from non-resident owned investment corpora- 
tions. This field of economic activity continues to 


be predominately owned and controlled by Cana- 
dians. The classes of financial institutions best 
known to Canadians are the banks and the insurance 
companies. The equity of shareholders in Canadian 
chartered and savings banks at the end of 1954 was 
placed at $528 million. The capital is 74% owned 
by Canadians.British investment has been important 
in these institutions from their early days and is 
the next largest part accounting for 18%. United 
States ownership accounts for 6% and other over- 
seas countries for the balance of 2%. Ninety-eight 
per cent of the capital investment in Canadian 
commercial and savings banks is in Canadian- 
controlled institutions. 


Investment in Canadian, British and foreign 
insurance companies in Canada is placed at $688 
million which includes the surplus of Canadian life 
insurance companies allocated to insurance funds. 
Canadian ownership accounts for 38% of this total, 
and the investment in companies controlled in 
Canada amounts to 57%. It should be recorded, 
however, that aside from their investment in Cana- 
dian branches, which is covered above, foreign 
insurance companies hold directly investments in 
Canadian securities and mortgages of the order of 
$1.4 billion. These investments are not related to 
insurance operations in Canada. 


There are of course a great many other types of 
financial companies in Canada: sales finance com- 
panies, small loans companies, licensed money 
lenders, credit unions, trust and loan companies, 
mortgage companies, investment services, brokers, 
insurance agencies, real estate companies, invest- 
ment funds, and other holding companies. With the 
exceptions of the latter two classes — for which 
aggregate estimates have not been compiled — the 
total investment in all financial institutions is 
placed at some $3.6 billion, which is both owned 
and controlled to the extent of about 75% by 
Canadians. 


Petroleum Industry 


Although foreign investment in the Canadian 
petroleum industry still accounted for only 10% of 
the total foreign investment in Canada at the end 
of 1953, it has grown in the eight years since 1945 
from $126 million to $1,190 million. The capital 
movements have been a source of great strength in 
the Canadian balance of payments, and, as is noted 
in Part III, the availability of domestic petroleum 
production has had important effects on our current 
account. 


In the industrial classification normally used 
for statistics of foreign investment in Canada the 
various types of investment in the petroleum indus- 
try cannot be identified from details shown in 
published statements. Figures for the end of 1945 
and the end of 1953 have been compiled and are 
given in table VIII together with a key to the 
Classification in the general investment records. 
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Detailed figures appearing in the tables cover the 
book value of ownership classified according to 
the principal activities of the companies. It has 
not been possible to establish Separate investment 
Series classified by activity of the industry as a 
whole!, ; 


At the end of 1953 foreign investment in all 
branches of the petroleum industry in Canada repre- 
sented nearly 59% or some $1,190 million of the 
$2,035 million aggregate book value of the industry; 
eight years earlier foreign investment covered 41% 
of the much smaller total of $307 million as shown 
in table VIII.The very heavy expansion and develop- 
ment programme undertaken by the industry in the 
eight-year post-war period to the end of 1953 is 
reflected in increases of $664 million in the invest- 
ment of Canadians, $1,027 million in that of United 
States residents,and $37 million in that of residents 
of overseas countries. At the end of 1953 Canadian 
crude oil reserves were estimated to represent about 
1.5% of world reserves. 


The United States has been by far the largest 
foreign investor in the Canadian industry, account- 
ing for 56% of the total at the end of 1953. Most of 
this investment from the United States was direct 
investment which accounted for 53% of the book 
value of the industry. Canadian savings have been 


1, For this reason and because of varying valua- 
tion policies on the part of the companies concerned, the 
figures cannot be used as a guide to the international 
distribution of ownership of petroleum reserves inCanada, 


an important source of capital to United States 
controlled companies in Canada, and as a result 
the total investment in these companies covered 
more than two-thirds of the industry. 


Foreign Ownership of Canadian Funded Debt 


The estimated distribution of the Ownership of 
funded debt of Canadian governments and corpora- 
tions at the end of 1936 and of 1954 will be found 
in table IV. These figures show that there has been 
a considerable development of the Canadian market 
for this type of capital financing. At the end of 
1936 some 25% of government and municipal debt, 
and 34% of all funded debt, was non-resident owned, 
By the end of 1954 the foreign-held proportions had 
fallen to 10% of government and municipal issues, 
and 15% of all issues. By and large these reductions 
did not reflect any net repatriation of capital. Non- 
residents actually increased their holdings of 
Canadian bonds and debentures by 10% during the 
eighteen-year period, but the total debt outstanding 
increased by 150%. On balance all but 2% of the 
increase was financed by Canadians. The foreign- 
owned proportion of provincial direct and guaranteed 
debt remained at about 28%, but in each other cate- 
gory of debtor the Canadian share rose. For ex- 
ample, as will be seen from statement 21, non- 
resident held Government of Canada direct and 
guaranteed debt, excluding railways, fell from 24% 
to 5% of the total; there was little change in the 
amount of non-resident holdings but the total 
outstanding debt more than quadrupled. 


STATEMENT 21. Changes in Ownership of the Funded Debt of 
Canadian Governments and Corporations, 1936-1954 


Debtor 


Percentage held by 
non-residents total 


Percentage of total 
change 1936-1954 due 
to changes in 


Percentage 
change in 


ii | ] li f 
9 936 95 N i j 
ee cle =f + 


Dominiohs - direct and guaranteed, excluding 


PATS > eit te Micah BPE oe 24 
Provincials - direct and guaranteed, excluding 
COTES ES 3 Ce Loe Se ee, ee a ae eee 28 


PICINAIS Ber ot ees lh td 


Sub-totals Government Bonds _.... _............... 


pesaccoedecersnancatene= 34 


The investment of United Kingdom residents in 
the funded debt of Canadians was reduced during 
the period by more than one-half. Most of the 
repatriation occurred during the war years. The 
proportion of Canadian funded debt held in the 


25 


25 


63 
39 


5 + 325 Sere 101 
28 + 86 28 2 
22 + 34 14 86 


+ 196 3 97 


77 


United Kingdom fell from 14% to 2%. Over the 


eighteen years the holdings of United States 
residents rose by nearly one-half, but fell from 
20% to 12% of the total outstanding. 
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STATEMENT 22. Estimated Distribution of the Ownership of Funded Debt of 
Canadian Governments and Corporations, End of 1953 


(millions of dollars) 


Dominion 
direct and 


Owned in 
guaranteed ! 


Provincial : 
direct and |Municipal |Governmen 
guaranteed ! 


United States: 
Life Insurance Companies, 


Parent companies and affiliates ........0.0...... _ 
COUN ERNOLDerS Miers seater meas toct cotrereese ee oecesecectere 503 
Sub-total — United States .......0.. 772 
UDEGCGEK IN 2G O Mn gete ere cece cate vie ae eee eee 87 
OUNETEC OUNELCS RN. eee tittecnaces eecee a cee ccscenecece. suit 83 
Sub-total — all non-residents .................... 942 


Canada 


14, 821 


Sub-total 


Bonds 1 


t Corpora- 
tions 


564 

~ 1744 
1, 293 288 
2,034 1, 026 
158 441 
93 34 
2, 285 1,501 


18, 325 


2, 507 


Total 


1, 305 

174 
1,581 
3, 060 


599 
127 

3, 786 
20, 832 


15, 763 20,610 4, 008 24, 618 


1. Including railways. 
2. Minimal] estimate of internal (non-market) issues. 
p— Preliminary estimate 


STATEMENT 23. Holdings of Canadian Bonds and Debentures by 
Life Insurance Companies, 1950 and 1953 


United States 
Life Insurance 
Companies 2 


Twelve Life Insurance 
Companies in Canada3 


Debtor 1 
1953 


GOVeCTnIMene OisC AN aaa cscs e ee em ee e e Ure e ae ae 612 269 1,008 783 
PROVING Lalor re csvene ence eres nee na 7 anes ier en TESS A CRS Se) Seti Lae } 133 274 256 254 
MUDICID AIRE tenes serie: Fee a ee ee ee ee, ee al 85 198 173 234 
@orporaterande@theng..cnctes ee eee en ae oe ea tT 285 564 763 deehit 
OCR ees Sele he eas oe NE Rs. eh EEE AN 2) 1,115 sh 1, 305 2, 200 2, 392 
a. aS 
(percentage distribution of portfolio) 
=a 


Government of Canada 
Provincial 


21 


(Source Bank of Canada Statistical Summary, March 1955). 
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Institutional investors, particularly United States 
life insurance companies!, are known to be among 
the major non-resident holders of Canadian bonds 
and debentures. At the end of 1953 United States 
life insurance companies were estimated to own 
some 42% of all the Canadian funded debt held in 
the United States, or more than 5% of the total 
outstanding. Details of their portfolios at the end 
of 1950 and 1953 are given in statement 23, which 
shows a marked shift in this period from Government 
of Canada issues to those of other debtors. The 
investnient behaviour of these institutions is of 
very great importance; in the post-war years to 1953 
United States life insurance companies accounted 
on balance for all the growth in non-resident hold- 
ings of Canadian funded debt with the exception of 


1. Throughout Canadian international investment 
position statistics references to the investment portfolios 
of foreign insurance companies are exclusive of their 
investments in Canada arising from insurance business 
carried on in Canada, 


non-market issues acquired by affiliates. In general 
the Canadian investment pattern of the United 
States life insurance companies has been typical 
of Canadian institutional investment. For compara- 
tive purposes statement 23 also shows the holdings 
of twelve insurance companies in Canada in which 
Similar but less pronounced trends are evident. In 
using the latter series it should be borne in mind 
that they include some Canadian securities held 
by Canadian insurance companies in respect of 
business outside Canada. 


Not all the Canadian funded debt owned in the 
United States which is not held by life insurance 
companies and other institutional investors may be 
regarded as in private portfolios. A significant 
amount — not less than $174 million — represents 
direct investment by parent companies and affiliates 
in specially created issues of the Canadian sub- 
sidiaries. These non-market holdings have increased 
by more than $100 million since the end of the war. 


The Proportion of Selected Types of Income Paid or Accruing to Non-Residents 


Closely related to the distribution of ownership 
is the distribution of income on investments paid to 
or accruing to non-residents of Canada. The follow- 
ing comments on income are confined to interest on 
bonds and debentures and dividends on common and 
preferred stocks with some brief comments on undis- 
tributed profits. The proportions of selected types 
of income paid or accruing to non-residents in the 
periods 1926-30 and 1946-53 were as follows: 


1926-30 1946-53 
RINT St mete. sscecehccssteus 47 18 
PT ICONUS ie ccas «ccnctes-seay DLE 55 
3. Interest and Dividends 51 Bhs 


1. This item includes withholding tax in 1946-53. 
If the tax is excluded, this item would become about 49%. 
The same exclusion would alter the 35% for interest and 
dividends in 1946-53 to about 32%. 


The results indicate that 35% of total bond 
interest and dividends was paid to non-residents in 
the period 1946-53. This compares with 51% in the 
period 1926-30. The ratio in 1946-53 is reduced to 
32% if withholding tax on dividends, which is 
received by the Government, is excluded (the tax 
was not applicable in the 1926-30 period). The 
decrease in the proportion paid since 1926-30 is 
due to interest rather than dividend payments, Bond 
and debenture interest paid to non-residents in 
1946-53 was 18% of total bond and debenture 
interest payments, as compared with 47% in 1926- 
30. This is primarily a result of the sharp decrease 
in the percentage of Dominion funded debt held 
abroad over this period. Dividends to non-residents 
were 57% and 55% respectively of total dividends 
paid in both periods. If the withholding tax appli- 
cable to the later period is omitted, the ratio for 
dividends in 1946-53 falls to 49%. This comparison, 


of course, does not take into account the substantial 
income which Canadian business proprietors receive 
from the profits of unincorporated businesses. 


Less precise estimates are possible for the per- 
cent of undistributed corporation profits accruing 
to non-residents. From available data it has been 
estimated that in the period 1946-53 this ratio was 
of the order of two-fifths of the total. Dividends 
paid abroad and undistributed profits together 
appear to have accounted for a little less than one- 
half the total of dividends and undistributed profits 
in the same period. 


To arrive at the above comparisons certain 
adjustments were necessary when using available 
statistical data. Total dividends paid were derived 
from a table showing an analysis of corporation 
profits in the report on the national accounts. The 
series includes dividends paid to non-residents 
(including withholding tax) and dividends paid to 
Canadian persons. Intercorporate dividend pay- 
ments within Canada are excluded from the dividend 
ratios below; insofar as they are not paid outside 
of the corporate sector, however, these payments 
re-appear in corporate undistributed profits. Balance 
of payments data on dividend payments abroad for 
recent years include the profits of unincorporated 
branches of non-resident corporations; such profits 
have been excluded here, since they are excluded 
from the dividend totals for Canada mentioned 
above. 


Total interest which was supplied by the 
National Income Section includes interest on bonds 
and debentures paid by corporations and govern- 
ments, but excludes interest on public funds and 
miscellaneous investment income of governments. 
The latter types of interest are excluded because 
they do not typically represent interest on bonded 
debt, to which, as noted above, this note is re- 
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stricted. Interest paid to non-residents includes 
withholding tax, which cannot be readily identified; 
this is fairly small, however, because of the many 
legal exemptions. 


With regard to comparability between ratios of 
income paid abroad and non-resident ownership of 
investments there are certain factors which should 
be borne in mind. The proportions paid to non- 
residents are broadly comparable to the distribution 
of ownership only when corresponding segments 
of investment and income are compared. Thus, the 
percent of interest paid abroad is comparable with 
the ownership of funded debt of Canadian govern- 
ments, municipalities, and corporations, and the 
percentage of interest is only slightly more than 
the ratio of ownership in this sphere. But the per- 
centages of income of Canadian industry paid to 
non-residents which are set forth in the above 
paragraphs cover somewhat different areas of 
investment than the ratios of ownership of Canadian 
industry which have been described elsewhere in 
this report. For example, dividends cover the 
corporate sector of business whereas the data on 
ownership of Canadian industry cover the unincor- 
porated sector of industry and commerce as well, 


which is particularly large in the field of merchan- 
dising. Also included are the _ unincorporated 
branches of foreign companies in Canada, invest- 
ment in funded debt or in other non-equity forms. 
Likewise dividends only cover earnings which 
have been paid out whereas there appear to have 
been varying proportions of earnings paid out or 
re-invested by non-resident-owned concerns com- 
pared with resident-owned concerns. In the period 
1946-54 it has been estimated that direct investment 
companies in Canada distributed something over 
one-half of their earnings, whereas Canadian com- 
panies distributed less than one-half of their 
earnings. Differing rates of profitability may also 
provide, in certain periods, a possible explanation 
of some differences between the proportions of 
dividends paid abroad and the proportions of capital 
stock owned abroad. 

For the above reasons the percentages of 
Canadian income paid abroad which have been 
presented above are not directly comparable to the 
ratios of ownership of industry described in the 
previous section of the report. A higher proportion 
of Canadian dividends is paid abroad than the ratio 
of ownership of industry since the dividends cover 
only the corporate sector. 


A Survey of the Manufacturing Operations in Canada of the Larger Canadian Companies 
Controlled in the United States 1953 


A new survey covering the year 1953 shows that 
771 establishments of 315 enterprises controlled 
in the United States accounted for 30% of the 
selling value of Canadian factory shipments. These 
establishments, -2% of all manufacturing establish- 
ments, employed 21% of all employees in manu- 
facturing industries, accounted for 25% of the 
earnings in the industry, 31% of the cost at plant 
of materials used, and 29% of the value added by 
manufacture. On a regional basis the selling value 
of their factory shipments ranged from 40% of the 
total in Ontario to 9% in the Atlantic provinces. 


The Enterprises 


Much of the value of investment in manufacturing 
enterprises controlled in the United States is con- 
centrated in a relatively few companies. At the end 
of 1953,25 concerns each with an aggregate invest- 
ment of more than $25 million accounted for nearly 
60% of the total. In 1946 there were only 10 con- 
cems coming within this group and they covered 
between 35% and 40% of the total. The increase in 
value amounted to more than $1.5 billion and 
reflects the addition of $0.2 billion representing 


STATEMENT 24. United States Controlled Manufacturing Companies in Canada, 
End of 1946 and 1953, Classification by Size of Investment 


Number of Aggregate Investment United States 
Aggregate Investment Enterprises in Canada ownership 
in Canada 
¥ 1946 1953 1946 | 1953 1946 1953 
Number | $ million 
Moretthan $25)millionm- 10 25 608 2, 150 
SO LOuS 2 oom TOM eee eee eee ee 23 31 Sur! 427 
od Amey SOON eyo) eee eed as 8 120 253 344 156 
760 902 300 316 
9131 1,211? 1, 629 3, 649 


1. These concerns had 109 wholly-owned manufacturing subsidiaries i 
Ss in Can : 
2. These concerns had 191 wholly-owned manufacturing subsidiaries in ae 
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the value in 1946 of twelve companies each valued 
at $25 million or less at that time. In the inter- 
vening seven years the 22 concerns raised addition- 
al capital of $0.2 billion from the issue of stock, 
and between $0.3 and $0.4 billion from ‘long-term 
borrowing. But by far the major source of financing 
was the retention of $0.6 billion from earnings. The 
remainder of the increase, $0.2 billion, reflects 
the capital of three enterprises newly formed or 
acquired during the period. United States ownership 
represented about two-thirds of the aggregate in- 
‘vestment in the concerns in both 1946 and 1953. 
Canadians and other non-residents of the United 
States provided about $0.1 Million of the new 
capital stock, and $0.2 billion of the long-term 
borrowing. A further $0.1 billion of the retained 
earnings accrued to them and in addition they 
acquired or retained about $0.1 billion of the capital 
of the enterprises formed or coming under the con- 
trol of United States interests during this period. 


The present survey covers all manufacturing 
establishments of United States controlled enter- 


prises with an aggregate investment in Canada 
of $1 million or more. The 309 manufacturing 
enterprises falling within this category covered 
91% of the total. A corresponding selection in 1946 
included 153 enterprises accounting for 82% of the 
total investment in United States controlled manu- 
facturing enterprises. 


The percentage of aggregate investment in 
United States controlled manufacturing companies 
covered by the selected enterprises varied in 1953 
from 68% in the case of textiles to 98% in the case 
of non-metallic minerals. In 1946 coverage of the 
large companies had ranged from 37% for textiles 
to 90% for animal products. The 771 establishments 
covered in 1953 accounted for 30% of the selling 
value of factory shipments from all 38,107 manu- 
facturing establishments. In 1946 the 477 establish- 
ments making up the selected enterprises covered 
22% of the gross value of production of 31,249 
manufacturing establishments. 


STATEMENT 25. Selling Value of Factory Shipments, 1946 and 1953 


Selling Value of Factory Shipments ! 


Selected U. S. Controlled 
Fstablishments as percentage 


Percentage 


INTE PCLT OUS INC UAL Serre seis se.ccsecescecccecs-cclsereseseesenseersoccss-nenesoenere 
Non-metallic minerals .............-..-:::::cccceccceeneneereececseceeeeenscererees 
Tron And products ............ccescceesceceeeeneesecceneteeetessectenneceneseeeensenes 
Chernicals and allied products...............::::ceeeeececeseeeeeeeeeeeneeee es 
Vegetable products. ............c::cccscccececererssecsssecensaeeenscentsersenseecees 
Miscellaneous Manufactures..........ccccccccececeeceeccesseeeeeestereeeeenees 
Wood and paper products.............cesccceeeseceeeseeensesensaceseeseeeesnecens 
Animal] products.............- Bee Oa a ARR BIRR Pe te Nas BE co 0 ts: 
SN I CEALHT es Oe ete eae en cinncaesecneaasassnacnasenncrayesrscsren c= 


All manufacturing..............:.0:cesseeescceeeceteeeseeeecseeneetsecenneess 


1. Gross value of production in 1946. 


Share of Canadian Manufacturing Production 


The proportion of the selling value of factory 
shipments covered in the selected establishments, 
classified by the nine basic divisions of manufac- 
turing, varied from 56% in the case of non-ferrous 
metals to 8% in the case of textiles.It is significant 
that the areas of manufacturing in which the United 
States controlled companies are largest are in those 
more dynamic sectors in which the expansion has 
been greatest. 


Increase of total 
1946 to 1953 

191 53 56 
176 38 46 
198 29 39 
135 32 39 

70 17 26 
131 20 20 
126 15 19 

52 12 13 

15 4 8 


Statement 26 ranks in order the percentages of 
factory shipments, classified into 37 commodity 
groups, which are attributable to the 771 manufac- 
turing establishments covered in the survey. In 
some of these industries where the operations of 
the smaller concerns not covered in the selected 
establishments may be significant the percentages 
for all establishments controlled in the United 
States would be appreciably higher. But in many 
leading industries virtually the whole industry 
controlled in the United States is covered by the 
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STATEMENT 26. Selling Value of Factory Shipments by Selected United States Controlled 
Manufacturing Establishments as Percentages of Total, 1953 


MOLOR VEHICLES 2e.-cs cee enene WA CaS RB Re he Oe 
RW DET MLO GMCES coc caee se ace rans cee nr ccoecereese Caverns oaeneasr =e 78 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining............ 70 
DUOC UMRDlO QUCUSi esses sss castes oe nas een Cem enenwen ete 68 
Motor vehicle parts ........... A ORE Teena eee ae 67 
Machinery, household, office and store ............ 60 
Non-ferrous metal] products 1.0.D. .....:::::seeeeeeeeees 50 
Flectrical apparatus and supplies....................: 50 
Paints, varnishes and lacquers 2-2.2.......----72..... 45 
Soaps, wasning compounds and cleaning prepa- 

TALL OMG fares sae aes enact ances tenor acct wensascteesretomnccaesans 45 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 41 
Sheet metal products................. Cee eA eee 39 
PULP aM Ape Ness steecsetens coe eeteeres ove cena escasearees 39 
Cheniicals and allied products n.o.p...............-5 36 
Machinery, industrial and machine tools .......... oie 
Grain mall products Se s.cesseecscetecce cence daeedseeesecc-ense 29 
Heating and cooking apparatus .....................eee 29 


Pa peraplOGUCUSe Ops mec tets renee concern veer ea eee ae 


BLAS Ssall d COPPEr prOGUClS vee seccc ne ee oe ore tee ce 


Molet pre Par avvONsrcescccae cere seresseeeeeeeene tree en 


Canning and proCeSSIng.................0.-+- Ciopcer tiers: 24 
Hardware, tools and cutlery ..................-.0-+--+-0- 23 
Miscellaneous manufactures .................::eeeeeeeeee 20 
Agricultural implements .-222%. cc--cucs..cetees-csueneor 20 
Aircraft and parts, railway rolling stock, and 

transportation equipment, N.O-P............seeeeeee 19 
Non-metallic mineral products and products of 

petroleuin and coke, N.0.D). ..-.....-.+6 eee 18 
DYE WU Ay 9 0) 0X8 WOLRS crnceee nec ankbasustocboredecadeon ncshostrcuobesdoc 16 
CaS GS ll OM essere es eet ects eee cer aeeeneres 15 
Food industries, tobacco and tobacco products 

and leather products» meOcpaes-: cess. -sseeres -ceeseee 14 
Textile products (except clothing).................... 14 
Iron and steeli products in. Os psrceessseseeees ese 14 
BOVCTALES fee eee cose tens ee eeee cee news meen manera 12 
Bakery products and confectionery .................. 10 
Primaryoiron and Ste eliesec-cee-ccaeesteeeesee eee etree tf 
Wood productS=...cs--cs-0r--earecoetneeerstes eee oroaaeaenees 6 
Clothing (textiles: and! Lurs)\iecrece-eese oeeeseceeee ete 2, 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries...... 1 


NB. Percentages in this statement are derived from data shown in Table XVIII. 


survey. Additional detail covering employees, 
earnings, cost at plant of materials used, and value 
added by manufacture will be found in table XVIII. 


The field most dominated by large United States 
controlled enterprises is, of course, the manufacture 
of motor vehicles. Here the selected companies now 
cover 98% of factory shipments compared with 95% 
in 1946. Rubber products are the group where the 
selected companies play the next largest role, some 
78% compared with 55% in 1946. Then follows non- 
ferrous metal smelting and refining at 70% compared 
with 64% in 1946. Petroleum products at 68% were 
3% higher than in the earlier survey. Other indus- 
tries in which half or more of factory shipments 
came from the selected enterprises were motor vehi- 
cle parts, household, office and store machinery, non- 
ferrous metal products other than brass and copper, 
and electrical apparatus and supplies. The share 
of the selected establishments in the total for the 
latter group remained unchanged at 50% in both 
1946 and 1953. 


Canada’s leading industry in 1953, based on the 
value of factory shipments, was pulp and paper 
which ranked among the industries where the 
selected establishments represented between 50% 
and 10%. Factory shipments of pulp and paper 
covered in the selection amounted to 39% in 1953 
and 31% in 1946. 


Commodity groups in which 10% or less of fac- 
tory shipments came from the selected establish- 
ments included bakery products and confectionery 
(10%), primary iron and steel (7%), wood products 
(6%), clothing (2%) and printing, publishing, and 
allied industries (1%). These groups together 
accounted for about 20% of the total value of 
factory shipments in 1953, 


Regional Distribution 


The manufacturing industries of Canada are 
heavily concentrated in the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec which accounted for 50% and 30% 
respectively of the selling value of factory ship- 
ments in 1953. A similar concentration exists in 
the establishments of the selected enterprises 
which cover 65% and 25% respectively of the total 
value of factory shipments in the two provinces. 
As will be seen from table XVII 40% of the value 
of all Ontario factory shipments is attributable to 
the plants of the selected United States controlled 
companies, Quebec follows with 25%, then the 
Prairie Provinces with 21%, British Columbia with 
12% and the Atlantic Provinces with 9%. These 
figures do not take into account the operations of 
the 902 United States controlled manufacturing 
enterprises which with their 127 wholly-owned sub- 
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sidiaries each had an aggregate investment in 
Canada of less than $1 million.Had it been possible 
to include their establishments the percentages 
would, of course, have been higher in each case. 


In the years intervening since the survey for 
1946, the number of manufacturing establishments 
in United States controlled enterprises with an 
ageregate investment of $1 million or more, rose 
from 477 to 771.The increase of 294 plants includes 
186 in Ontario, 78 in Quebec, 13 in British 
Columbia, 10 in the Prairie Provinces, and 7 in 
the Atlantic Provinces. 


Cutline of Survey 


In 1949 the Bureau published a special report 
on United States direct investments in Canada 
which included statistics of the manufacturing 


“xoperations, in the United States'. The material in 


\ — tis Section is based on a Similar study completed 


in respect of 1953 making use of production data 
collected in the Industry and Merchandising Division 
of the Bureau. Statistical material is covered in 
tables XIII to XVIII. When making use of these 
figures the reader should bear in mind the distinc- 
tion between enterprises and companies on the one 
hand, and establishments on the other. The invest- 
ment data published throughout this report are 
based on the book value of capital investment in 
Canadian enterprises. These enterprises may com- 
prise one or more Canadian companies. The whole 
book value of the enterprise is classified by the 
principal activity in which it is engaged. Statistics 
of industrial production, on the other hand, are 
compiled by establishment or plant, each individual 
component of the enterprise being treated separately. 


As it was not practical to trace individually the 
controlling interest in each of the more than 38,000 
manufacturing establishments in Canada in 1953, 
the study was based on a selection of United States 
controlled enterprises as shown in the Bureau’s 
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records of international investment. Manufacturing 
enterprises with a book value for aggregate invest- 
ment in Canada of $1 million or more were found 
to represent more than 90% by value of all these 
United States controlled enterprises. Operating 
Statistics of the establishments of these companies 
and their subsidiaries were then drawn together. To 
the data were added the statistics of significant 
manufacturing establishments of companies con- 
trolled in the United States with an aggregate in- 
vestment of $1 million or more whose principal 
operations were in the fields of mining or merchan- 
dising?, These establishments were initially clas- 
sified by the enterprise of which they formed a 
component and were later regrouped? to correspond 
(as closely as the restrictions on confidential data 
permit) with the basic classification of data for 
the manufacturing industries of Canada as a whole. 


The basis of selection of enterprises covered 
in the studies for both 1946 and 1953 was the same; 
namely, aggregate investment in Canada of $1 
million or more. The selection for 1953 included 
309 enterprises engaged principally in manufac- 
turing compared with 153 enterprises in 1946. At 
the end of 1953 these companies covered 91% of the 
aggregate investment in Canada in all United States 
controlled manufacturing enterprises compared with 
82% at the end of 1946. Although the basis of 
selection was the same in both years, for a variety 
of reasons including the change in price levels in 
the intervening period, it should not be inferred that 
the proportion of direct investment operations in 
manufacturing covered in the survey was the same 
in each year, nor that it corresponded to the ratio 


of underlying investment. 


1. U.S. Direct Investments in Canada: Statistics of 
Investments in All Companies and Operations of the 
Larger Manufacturing Companies, This report is out of 
print, 

2. This step was not taken in the original study for 
the year 1946, published in 1949, The figures for 1946 
which appear in the present report have, however, been 
revised to correspond as closely as possible with the 
1953 data. 


Foreign Financing of Total Canadian Investment in the Post-War Period 


In the preceding sections of this report esti- 
mates are given of the extent of foreign ownership 
control and financing of Canadian industry. A 
related but different question is the extent to which 
non-residents have financed total gross domestic 
private and public investment as used in national 
accounting in the period 1946-54°. This totality 
of investment covers physical investment in a much 
wider sphere than industry alone. 


3. For a more detailed analysis of this question, 
see ‘‘Foreign Financing of Canadian Investment in the 
Post-War Period’’, by A.E. Safarian and K.B. Carty. 
Proceedings of the Business and Economic Statistics 
Section, American Statistical Association, September 
1954, p. 72-79, 


In considering the extent to which savings used 
for investment were contributed from abroad, two 
general approaches are of interest. First, what has 
been the net contribution of non-residents to the 
savings used for all types of physical investment 
in Canada? To what extent has Canada drawn on or 
added to the resources of other countries? The 
second approach is concerned with the extent to 
which foreign capital has directly financed Cana- 
dian investment, disregarding outflows of Canadian 
capital to participate in investment abroad and of 
non-resident capital formerly brought to Canada. 
In each of these two approaches it is of interest to 
ask the extent to which non-residents have financed 
both gross and net domestic investment. The sig- 
nificance of this latter comparison lies partly in the 
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fact that new capital from abroad is normally for 
additions to stock rather than for replacement. The 
factors used in arriving at the various percentages 
shown in statement 27 are summarized below in the 
form of ratios. 


A.Use of Foreign Resources 


1.Current account surplus 


or deficit adjusted for re- 
tained earnings of for- 
eign direct investment in 
Canada and Canadian di- 
rect investment abroad, 
plus depreciation related 
to foreign-owned Cana- 
dian resources 


Gross private and public 
domestic investment with 
inventories on a value of 
physical change basis. 


2.The 


same ex- 
cluding depre- 
ciation related 
to foreign-owned 
Canadian resour- 
ces 


The same net of 
depreciation and 
Similar business 
charges on pri- 
vate domestic 
investment. 


B.Direct Foreign Financing of Investment 


First, 


1.(a)Direct investment in 


Canada 

(b)Retained earnings on 
foreign direct invest- 
ments 

(c)New issues of Cana- 
dian securities sold 
to non-residents 

(d)Other long-term fi- 
nancing 

(e)Change in accounts 
payable 

(f)Depreciation  allow- 
ances etc., related to 
non-resident invest- 
ment 


Gross private and pub- 
lic domestic investment 
with inventories on a 
value of physical change 
basis. 


2.The 


same ex- 
cluding item (f) 


The same net of 


depreciation and 
Similar business 
charges on pri- 
vate domestic 
investment. 


Two aspects of these measures should be noted. 
a number of changes have been made in 


certain items published elsewhere, in order to bring 
them into line with the concepts desired here. For 


example, 


the current account balance has been 


adjusted for retained earnings of foreign direct 
investment in Canada and Canadian direct invest- 
ment abroad, in order to arrive at a more complete 
measure of the net use of foreign resources. Second- 
a number of unsolved problems exist with 
respect to the use of available statistics to portray 
certain concepts. Some of these problems arise 
because the various capital inflow series are not 
fully comparable with data on total private and 
public capital formation. The figure for net capital 


ly, 
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formation is obviously dependent on the valuation 
procedures involved in depreciation allowances, 
These and other problems suggest the results must 
be interpreted broadly, particularly in shorter 
periods. 

The ratios in statement 27 suggest Canadian 
sources of saving in the post-war period were large 
enough to finance all but 6% of net capital forma- 
tion and all but 12% of gross capital formation. 
These savings were not all used, however, for 
investment in Canada. Not only have there been 
large investments abroad, particularly through 
government loans, but there have been substantial 
retirements of debts which had been contracted 
abroad. As a result, Canadian sources of saving 
directly financed some three-quarters of both gross 
and net capital formation in Canada, with non- 
residents directly financing the remainder. Actually, 
the Canadian economy generated much of the re- 
maining quarter necessary to finance the investment 
program in Canada, but part was used abroad, part 
represents retained earnings which enlarged foreign 
investment in Canada, and part represents savings 
set aside to replace assets associated with foreign 
ownership of Canadian resources. 


From 1946 to 1949, and for some years before, 
Canada had been a net exporter of capital. Thus in 
1946-49 the use of foreign resources as a percent- 
age of net capital formation was negative; on 
balance, part of savings as defined above was used 
abroad. Direct foreign financing was still about 
one-fifth of Canadian investment, however. After 
1949 the tempo of foreign investment in Canada 
increased. The use of foreign resources as a ratio 
of both net and gross investment rose to approxi- 
mately 15%, while direct foreign financing rose to 
a quarter or more. 


The approach used here is an aggregative one, 
which applies only to the economy as a whole.OCther 
sections of this report indicate that capital inflows 
have been of particular importance in certain 
sectors of the economy, especially in certain types 
of industry and in resource development. If it were 
possible to construct similar ratios for these areas, 
the percentages would be much higher than those 
shown here, as the rates of growth of foreign and 
resident owned investments in industry already 
presented above in statement 17 suggest. The 
ratios shown in this comparison of aggregates of 
all investments are influenced to an important 
extent by the predominance of resident financing 
in sectors like housing, agriculture, utilities, insti- 
tutional services and government. It appears clear, 
however, that the overall stimulus to Canadian 
development from capital inflows has been of less 
importance in the investment boom since the war 
than it was in earlier periods of heavy investment. 
Similar measures, for net capital formation only, 
can be constructed on a very approximate basis for 
the period 1926-30. The use of foreign resources 
in the earlier period was about a quarter, compared 
to 6% in the period 1946-54, while direct foreign 
financing seems to have been around one-half and a 
quarter in the two periods respectively. 
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STATEMENT 27. Non-Resident Financing of Canadian Investment, 1946-54 
(Percentages) 


1946-49 1950-54 
(Four years) (Five years) 


16 12 


Al reset foreign resources as a percentage of gross capital form- 

UU Il ee seaboaete eencanet eee So 55 Ss ds oss ahcesteeb tebe cabocccs acca Sactch duseiaesieseaobbsden 
A2 a foreign resources as a percentage of net capital form- 
ation 


STATEMENT 28. Direct Foreign Financing of Canadian Investment,1946-54 
(Millions of dollars) 


1946-49 
(Four years) 


1950-54 


(Five years) 1946-54 


A. Capital inflows related to investment: 


FONE ain RSS S751) OME TTS FE 347 1, 886 PRAGS 
(b) Retained earnings on foreign direct investments ...............2...0-+ 550 1, 200 1, 750 
(c) New issues of Canadian securities sold to non-residents 2 ............ 418 1, 598 2,016 
CAO Ue Melon Saterinet MAN CLM Bis es. seeeece oes ccncecc ooeste-celecctts cececccecencccsteceocscese ence 48 165 213 
MEGAN eerlra CCOUMUST DAY ADIC, cor etecceces coce se acsetecc-ccccuscseereseerascsnecaneceascece= 100 100 _ 
(f) Depreciation allowances, etc., related to non-resident investment 900 2, 200 3, 100 
Total inlOws isk eke cceceees ne ea. ©... Rees 2,363 6, 949 9,312 

B. Gross private and public investment in Canada? 2.0.2... essence sesees U1, Gls 27, 268 38, 885 
C. Depreciation allowances and similar business Costs ..............-e:seeeeee 4,734 10, 588 Loya22 
D. Net private and goss public investment in EON TG Ue SU ak 6, 883 16, 680 237 008 


Gross inflows from U.S., net from other countries. f j aA, A 
Includes both new and refunding issues but excludes government borrowing of $150 million in 1948 to replenish 


reserves. a 
Includes selected ]ong-term inflows and an estimate of reinvested earnings on holdings of mortgages by U.S. 


insurance companies. ; ; 
Published series adjusted as described in accompanying text. 


Note: Data subject to revision. 
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CANADA’S ASSETS ABROAD 


Several of the outstanding features of Canada’s 
assets abroad indicating their special character 
have been referred to in the discussion of Canada’s 
balance of indebtedness. Among these is the large 
element of assets owned by the Government of 
Canada in the form of loans and advances to over- 
seas countries and short-term liquid reserves which 
grew rapidly during and following World War I. Prior 
to the war Canada’s assets abroad had been chiefly 
private investments in the form of both direct in- 
vestments by Canadian companies and portfolio 
holdings of foreign securities. There has also been 
a great post-war growth in direct investments abroad 
chiefly in tne United States. 


Canadian assets abroad now represent a larger 
proportion of liabilities abroad than was the case 
pefore the war. But the special character of a large 
part of the growth must be borne in mind in apprais- 
ing the significance of this changing relationship. 
The increase in proportion has been mainly in gov- 
ernment owned assets. That part of the assets in 
private forms or in equities abroad is s:1all in com- 
parison to the non-resident equity in Canadian in- 
dustry, and while growing rapidly this privately 
owned part still is only about one-fifth of the non- 
resident investment in Canada. This structure of 
Canadian assets abroad has special effects upon 
Subsequent potential growth in value as a large 
portion is in a contractual form and is therefore not 
Subject to potential growth lying in equity invest- 
ments in industry in periods of general expansion. 


The circumstances in which Canada’s assets 
abroad have been acquired have many special fea- 
tures. Originally many were acquired as these areas 
of investment were more varied or more accessible 
than were the Canadian investment channels which 
were open. This applied to many stocks in foreign 
corporations which were bought. Other securities 
were inherited. Some were acquired through ex- 
changes of securities when Canadian businesses 
were acquired by non-resident firms. Some expan- 
sions of Canadian business firms abroad occurred 
under special circumstances. And much of the direct 
investments is concentrated in a relatively few firms 
some of which have grown at an unusual rate. In the 
case of some concerns investments were originally 
made with non-resident capital by foreign firms 
which later established businesses in Canada; the 
latter took over the foreign activities and in time 
these became more closely related to the Canadian 
economy. There have also been some important 
business activities abroad by Canadian companies 
in which the amount of Canadian capital invested 
has been minor. Then too, the large loans and ad- 
vances extended by the Canadian Government to 
overseas governments were only possible through 
the mobilization of Canadian savings through gov- 
ernment channels for these special purposes. 


Canadian long-term investments abroad in 1954 
had a value of $4,275 million compared with $1,421 
million at the end of 1939 and $926 million in 1926 
as shown in table III. Some 60% of the total was in 
private investments and the remainder in government 
loans and advances. Investments in the United 
States of $1,835 million made up not far from one- 
half of the total in 1954. As these investments were 
all privately owned almost three-quarters of total 
private investments were in that country. Outstanding 
government loans on the other hand were the major 
element in Canadian assets in the United Kingdom 
total of $1,397 million. And in the case of invest- 
ments in other foreign countries Canadian export 
credits amounted to a little more than one-half of 
the total $892 million invested in those countries, 
whereas in other 3ritish countries private invest- 
ments accounted for the whole total of $151 million. 


Canadian Government Loans and Advances 


Loans by the Government of Canada to overseas 
countries represent an important element in Canada’s 
external assets. From statement 29 it will be seen 
that most of these loans occurred in the post-war 
period. The only loans made by Canada during the 
war were an interest free loan of $700 million made 
to the United Kingdom in 1942 before the Canadian 
Government provided the Contribution and Mutual 
Aid which were used for financing British and other 
allied war deficits in Canada, and a $10 million 
wheat loan extended to the U.S.S.R. The amount 
outstanding on the former loan had been reduced to 
$90 million by the end of 1955 while the latter loan 
was fully repaid by the end of 1947. 


In the early post-war years Canada embarked on 
a large scale programme of post-war credit extension 
to facilitate foreign purchases of goods and services 
and to assist in making it possible for overseas 
countries to meet transitional post-war deficits in 
their balance of payments, to maintain adequate re- 
serves and to assume the obligations of multilateral 
trade. Of the original programme of $2,000 million, 
$1,740 million had been utilized by the end of 1950 
and the balance either was never allocated or lapsed. 
As a result of the post-war financing, loans and ad- 
vances outstanding to foreign governments reached 
a peak of $2,000 million in 1949. By the end of 1955 
amortization had reduced the total outstanding to 
$1,635 million, which included inactive loans of 
$31 million extended following the war of 1914-18, 
and $49 million from the more recent programme. 


When considering these assets arising from 
Canadian assistance extended mainly as an after- 
math of war, it should be borne in mind that Canada 
has made available very large amounts of economic 
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STATEMENT 29.Loans and Advances Outstanding from the Government of Canada 
to Foreign Governments, Selected Year-Ends,1926-1955 


(Millions of dollars) 


Loans to the United Kingdom 
FORCE OMI) 4 terre ate tte oes arse eho ses saenceatese coeeseccescs 
Ly@aiewton® WeORNe” lS A es Foe carne eer renee 


Export Credit Loans 
JERSE RAT 5 oe a eae eee neers 
CURED a feces he SB ECE oe 
HOUT OOS OWE les < aes eedeaes sooth nn ca ec netwcntoceccss 
IDRC ES ess ec Be eee 
LEFAO LSTA SST ay Wy ge I eae ke aia ee eee eee 
ANTE TL ON) CLS meee eee cc eteme Ree ct ce Meets cecn certs oa acon 
INVGIANTEN? Ss eeeene- scseec Uo ghee Rae oc Ree Pen EE ae oreo Lace eeoe 
(USSR Sig St pccend scl eicco tnd So so RECS oe ens eerie 


MMS CI IAMOOUGHEREGNUS User te ees tons cocnccseec ss nouzscacnsss-onstenars 


_ _ 625 299 90 
- — = 1, 135 izti2 
- ~ = 62 48 
- = = 50 49 
- - = 17 6 
— ~ = 234 184 
— = = 118 96 
_ — = 24 10 
— aa, — 3 — 
36.15. 31 41 42 38 
36 31 666 2, 000 1, 6353 


1. Includes loans to Greece and Roumania, advances to the U.S.S.R., funded interest on advances to France, and 


military relief settlement by Netherlands. 


2. Preliminary data; total does not equal sum of components because of rounding. 


3. Total includes 80 inactive loans and investments. 


aid in the form of outright contributions. During the 
war period Mutual Aid and similiar contributions 
amounted to $3,300 million, while in the post-war 
neriod to the end of 1954 Canada’s contributions 
to international agencies such as UNRRA and Post 
UNRRA, to the Colombo Plan, and Canadian Mutual 
Aid extended to the North Atlantic Treaty countries, 
aggregated $1,300 million. Total aid extended by 
Canada either as grants or loans and similar invest- 
ments, as measured for balance of payments pur- 
poses, amounted to $4.1 billion gross or $3.9 billion 
net in the war years, and to $3.2 billion gross or 
$2.5 billion net in the post-war period to the endof 
1954. 


Canadian subscriptions to the International Mone- 
tary Fund and International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development were set in terms of United States 
dollars at $300 million and $325 million, as follows: 

IMF IBRD 
(Millions of 
US. dollars) 


Amounts paid in 


CONG) ao een Ee EEE EEE 75 0 _ 
Wimitedustabes: GOMANST. . ..cc.sessc2-.<covsesee - 6.5 
Canadian CULE NCy .........ccsccceccssseeeores 225.0 58.0 
PUTO LMM rere crcc on ote caeeccesstesceesarece 300 .0 65.0 
Subject to call to meet obligations of 
ee eo LIE. scbenenndiodices — 260.0 
TIE ke, A ee ee i en 300.0 325.0 


The Canadian dollar equivalent of the amounts paid 
in by Canada together with adjustment payments 
arising out of the fluctuation of the exchange value 
of the Canadian dollar, amounted at the end of 1954 
to $390 million. (In addition to this amount the Inter- 
National Bank had outstanding funded debt in the 
amount of $39 million borrowed in the Canadian mar- 
ket). Canadian liabilities to the two institutions at 
the end of 1954 included $237 million short-term 
liabilities in Canadian dollars, representing for the 
most part funds of the International Monetary Fund 
which has not engaged in Canadian currency opera- 
tions. (In addition the International Bank had some- 
what under $26 million invested in Government of 
Canada bonds). The funds provided by the people 
of Canada to the International Bank were used both 
in Canada and abroad. It is reported that by mid-1955 
about $95 million of expenditures under loans of the 
Bank had been made in Canada. 


The Government of Canada has taken steps to 
implement Canadian participation in the proposed 
International Finance Corporation. 


Canadian Direct Investments Abroad 


Canadian direct investments abroad have risen 
rapidly in the post-war period. Ihe figure of $1,644 
million recorded at the end of 1954 is double that 
at the end of 1947 and more than four times the total 
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at the end of 1926. Detailed figures will be found in 
table III. Although the capital involved is large, the 
number of Canadian companies or groups of Canadian 
investors with direct investments abroad is only 
slightly above 300, and many of these Canadian com- 
panies are themselves controlled by non-residents. 
As a consequence the equity of Canadian residents 
in the direct investments abroad at the end of 1954 
was $1,073 million or less than two-thirds of the 
total investment from Canada. 


STATEMENT 30. Canadian Direct Investment 
Abroad, Geographical Distribution,End of 1934 


(Millions of dollars) 


Total 


i GNNWI Ree RAS REUSE ted 1s Clana in eee ata eee ane Meats) 
EUS KIM OO Mere tace: eee hes tote wt. ce. eassee sees 119 
Featine AHeTLC ates ates on. eee FU ele Ae ad 
OUGINE Pay NIT GILG ie a 2 as et nee ceca seee eee ees 59D 
PT OLST, De EN, nee eo al re (tre ae ena Saree 48 
FNUTSTS od TE IS ORS Leh aa i et no pre ee SR 40 


With the single notable exception of utilities in 
Latin America, where Canadian capital has been 
prominent for many years, the significant Canadian 
direct investments represent direct extension of 
corresponding activities of the owners in Canada or 
developments ancillary to their Canadian operations. 
Broadly representing the extension of Canadian en- 
terprises into North American and world markets are 
investments in beverages, agricultural implements, 
mining and smelting, pulp and paper, automobiles, 
business forms, merchandising, and petroleum. A 
further part of the Canadian direct investment abroad 
is related to provision of raw materials, such as 
bauxite, for Canadian enterprises, and yet another 
is the direct extension of transportation facilities 
such as the Canadian owned railway facilities in 
the United States and the parts of Canadian pipe- 
lines in that country. 


About three-quarters of the total investment or 
$1,256 million is in the United States. Industrially 
by far the largest part of the investment, $420 mil- 
lion, is in brewing, distilling, and beverage indus- 
tries. But many other forms of industry and com- 
merce, among them manufacture of agricultural im- 
plements, are of importance. Among the utilities 
Canadian investment in railway facilities in the 
United States amounts to $273 million; petroleum 
Dipe lines make up much of the balance. Canadian 
direct investments in mining and petroleum in the 
United States have nearly quadrupled since 1947. 
A large part of the increase represents the growth 
of subsidiaries in the petroleum field. 


Investment in the United Kingdom of $119 million 
accounts for only about 7% of total Canadian direct 
investment abroad. Ihe investment is practically 
all in industry and commerce, including significant 
amounts in distilleries and agricultural implements. 
Direct investment in other British countries is some- 
what larger than in the United Kingdom. Prominent 
industries among these investments are automobiles 
and aluminum. Direct investments in all other coun- 
tries amounted at the end of 1954 to $131 million. 
A regional analysis of total direct investment abroad 
is given in statement 30. 


It has already been recorded that there is a signi- 
ficant non-resident equity in Canadian direct in- 
vestments abroad. This arises from foreign owner- 
Ship in whole or in part of Canadian companies 
having subsidiaries or branches in other parts of the 
of the world. Details of the Canadian equity are 
published for the first time in statements 31 and 
32. The total capital at the disposition of Canadian 
direct investment companies abroad would be larger 
than is indicated by the total value of Canadian 
direct investments abroad shown in the tables, 
which reflects only investment from Canada. A num- 
ber of the foreign companies concerned have in 
addition foreign participation through ownership of 
funded debt or stock. 


STATEMENT 31. Canadian Direct Investments Abroad 
Total Value and Canadian Equity, End of 1954 


(Millions of dollars) 


United States 


Other Countries Al] Countries 


Industry 


Canadian 
equity 


Canadian 


OOO C OHH OSE TEE O EDO H OORT Oe TOE EE EES eee HOLES TEES OSHS EE Deseeeeeseneseners 
SHOE Ore erm ee meee eee ees Len eee eee ee eeeeee ee eeE es resensoreseeres 
NOOO eee e sere sees reese reer eee eee ene ee ae eee nee eee SNe ceneseseeeeDenoeeD 

PA oP eRe eee earn news se rene aenese cone eeeese sees seeseeee 


SOMO UNO C OREO S See ees o rare cereceseceeeennesrseneeetiesceceeececccsceeene 
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‘Note; Values above do not reflect direct Ownership by non-residents in the enterprises abroad. 
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It should be borne in mind, of course, that the 
total direct investments abroad of Canadian com- 
panies are a more relevant series for many purposes 
than the Canadian equity. For example, it, is the 
total capital movements and income arising from 
these investments that is significant for the Cana- 
dian balance of payments. Effect on the balance 
of payments is one criterion for inclusion of invest- 
ments abroad of Canadian companies in special 
situations. There are instances where investments 
outside of Canada of Canadian companies or 
branches of non-resident concerns are excluded from 
the statistics of Canadian direct investments 
abroad on the grounds that their international trans- 
actions are not of relevance to the Canadian bal- 
ance of payments. 


STATEMENT 32. Non-resident Equity and Control 
of Canadian Direct Investments Abroad 
End of 1954 


Millions 
of 


dollars cent 


Equity 
United States residents ...........cccee 28 
United Kingdom residents ............66 5 
Other NON-TeSIGeNts. ...........0....seeeene00e 1 
Sub-total: non-residents............... 35 
GANAAAT LESLACIES ...sccssssc.ccnssccssevesoss 65 
TRY iT RB eeadaennneeaenonesbasaee nee caer 1006 
Control 
United States controlled Canadian 
COMPANIES ...........0scceercesesrseereestnoeens 26 
Other foreign controlled Canadian 
COMPANIES ......:.cesccsccccesesecesseeeaesoees 1 
Sub-total: foreign control.............. 27 
Canadian controlled companies and 
resident Canadian individuals .... 13 


ccc cce ccc ev ccc cesses eeres ese recesses ereseeeee 


Values given above do not reflect direct ownership 
by non-residents in the enterprises abroad. 


Portfolio Holdings of Foreign Securities 


A great variety of foreign securities are held by 
Canadians. These have been acquired over a long 
period. There are many reasons why these invest- 
ments took place. Before the expansion in the Cana- 
dian capital market there were more opportunities 
for investments in certain types of security which 
presented themselves abroad than existedin Canada. 
In some cases United States securities were the 
most satisfactory vehicle for participation in Cana- 
dian industry, and some were acquired through ex- 
changes when Canadian concerns were sold. Simi- 
larly Canadian funds used to be attracted to foreign 
capital markets especially in New York in periods 
of abnormal investment activity or speculation. 


Many foreign securities have been inherited by 
Canadians from relatives in the United Kingdom and 
the United States particularly and this led to owner- 
ship of a great variety of foreign securities which 
would not normally have been bought by residents 
of Canada. Ownership of other foreign securities 
originated from the migration of persons of means 
to Canada. 


Many of the holdings of foreign securities by 
Canadians were acquired in the 1920’s when interest 
in the New York Stock xchange was high. In the 
same period there were large purchases by Cana- 
dians of dollar bonds of Latin American govern- 
ments, parts of which were distributed in Canada 
along with the main flotations in the United States. 
With the collapse of the New York stock market in 
1929 there was a contraction in the Canadian hold- 
ings and the trend in holdings in the 1930’s was 
generally downward. There were also many liquida- 
tions of the Latin American and other foreign bonds 
which had been purchased in the 1920’s. Repatri- 
ations, retirements, and sinking fund purchases have 
contributed to the reductions in Canadian holdings. 
The Canadian interest in certain companies which 
operate abroad has also given rise to important port- 
folio investments by Canadians and these have 
grown greatly in the post-war years. 


In the case of United States securities a less 
clear-cut trend has been evident in the post-war 
years. During the exchange control period there were 
restrictions on exports of capital from Canada and 
the typical movements of capital connected with 
Canadian holdings were inwards to Canada arising 
from a tendency to liquidate holdings on balance. 
But at the same time the book value of Canadian 
holdings rose Substantially as a result of the high 
earnings of United States companies in the period 
and of a tendency to reinvest part of the earnings. 
There were also times when Canadians increased 
holdings through permitted switching of securities 
held. 


The most detailed information available on Cana- 
dian holdings of foreign securities relates to 1939 
when an analysis was made of the declarations of 
Canadian holdings required under the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Order. At that time Canadian portfo- 
lio investments in United States securities had a 
book value of $501. million which was made up of $380 
million stocks and $121 million bonds. These totals 
comprised a great variety of United States stocks 
and bonds, although holdings for a relatively small 
number of issues of prominent United States corpora- 
tions constituted a large part of the total. About 
10% of the total of $380 million of United States 
stocks held at that time was made up of industrial 
and commercial issues and 15% was in public utility 
issues other than railroads. The remainder was dis- 
tributed in smaller amounts among railroads, mines, 
and financial and other companies. Not included in 
the above holdings of United States bonds are short- 
term Treasury issues which are more comparable to 
cash balances and other forms of short-term assets. 
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A new survey of Canadian holdings of stocks of 
over 100 United States companies has made possi- 
ble new estimates of Canadian holdings of United 
States stocks in 1952 and subsequently. Holdings 
of stocks of United States companies in 1954 are 
estimated at $490 million. The new estimates are 
higher than the projections of the earlier survey for 
immediately preceding years on the basis of known 
trends in book values and the extent of liquidations 
of the stocks held in 1939. In 1954 Canadians also 
held an estimated $89 million in United States 
bonds exclusive of short-term Treasury issues. The 
latter figure is a projection of the holdings reported 
in 1939 after allowing for redemptions and the net 
reported trade in bonds. 


The recent survey concentrated on stock issues 
which were held by Canadians in substantial a- 
mounts in 1939. It showed that changes in holdings 
of individual issues varied greatly in both direction 
and rate. Canadian holdings in 1952 were larger 
than in 1939 in more than one-half the cases. But 
these cases included many stocks where Canadian 
holdings in the earlier period were particularly 
large, or where specific factors were known to have 
contributed to growth in Canadian holdings since 
then. In less than one-half the stocks covered in the 
survey there were contractions in holdings. Among 
issues Showing reduced holdings were railroads and 
public utilities in which market interest has been 
less than in the case of the market leaders which 
were characteristic of the group of stocks where 
Canadian holdings have risen. Less is known about 
the trend in Canadian holdings of the very large 
number of issues of United States stocks in which 
Canadian holdings were individually small in 1939. 
In estimating the value of United States stocks 
owned by Canadians in 1952 and subsequently it is 
assumed that there has been some decline in hold- 
ings of less well known stocks not covered in the 
survey, although the increase in book values offsets 
part of the decline in so far as the value of holdings 
goes. 


Although the new data point to larger holdings 
the extent to which estimates of the value of secu- 
rities held in periods prior to 1952 may have been 
understated is not known. It is apparent that a very 
large growth has occurred in the book value of the 
stocks which Canadians reported as owning at the 
time of the introduction of Canadian exchange con- 
trol. By the end of 1953 the book value of United 
States stocks declared by Canadians in 1939 had 
risen by some 85%. However, changes in these hold- 
ings in the intervening years have been very great 
because of the large volume of switching in port- 
folios of securities which has been going on, and 
many holdings were disposed of during the period. 


United Kingdom securities held by Canadians 
had an estimated value of $31 million at the end of 
1954. These were divided fairly evenly between 
stocks and bonds. These securities are widely held 
in Canada but usually in comparatively small a- 
mounts, The holdings were often originally acquired 


through inheritances or resulted from migration to 
Canada of former British residents. A concentration 
occurs in holdings of certain issues of the United 
Kingdom Government, although a great variety of 
stocks and bonds of British companies is held. In 
addition Canadians had investments in the secu- 
rities of other British countries estimated at $13 
million in 1954. 


Canadian holdings of other foreign securities 
are also widely distributed over a great variety of 
foreign stocks and bonds, and had an estimated 
value of $303 million in 1954. But with these groups 
also there is some concentration in so far as the 
value of investments goes. In the case of holdings 
of foreign stocks, which had risen to a new peak 
value of $210 million at the end of 1954, the great- 
est concentration has been in the holdings of stock 
of a few companies operating in Latin America in 
the fields of petroleum products and public utilities. 
Canadian holdings of this group of bonds have risen 
to $103 million but the total is still much less than 
in 1930. The most important concentration in the 
holdings of foreign bonds was originally in issues 
of Latin American and Huropean bonds. These hold- 
ings are now much less than at the beginning of the 
war and in earlier periods. Prominent among additions 
to holdings in the post-war years have been Cana- 
dian subscriptions to issues of the International 
Bank floated in Canada and to State of Israel bonds. 


Portfolio investments described above do not 
include the investments in foreign securities by 
Canadian banks and insurance companies which 
are referred to in the comments below on the inter- 
national operations of these institutions. 


Canadian Investments in Latin America 


Canada’s private long-term assets in the Latin 
American republics were valued at about $322 mil- 
lion at the end of 1954. This represented about one- 
eighth of total private Canadian investment abroad, 
or nearly one-half of the investment outside of the 
United States. It may be compared with $6.3 billion 
of similar investment by the United States in the 
area. 


Canadian investment in Latin America is heavily 
concentrated. Holdings in a few companies account 
for more than three-quarters of the total, and about 
thirty companies make up most of the series. While 
a number of Canadian banks and insurance compa- 
nies operate in Latin America, their capital invest- 
ment is on balance small because of the nature of 
their investment, and it is not included in the total. 


The value of Canadian investment in Latin 
America has been growing appreciably in recent 
years, with much of the expansion in several com- 
panies. The rate of growth has been sufficient to 
have more than replaced the drop in 1948 in the 
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investments held by Canadian companies due to the 
sale by Imperial Oil Limited of shares of Interna- 
tional Petroleum Company, Limited. 


As will be seen from statement 33 the Canadian 
total is dominated by investment in South American 
utilities. It is only in this sector that Canadian in- 
vestment is significant in relation to that of the 
United States!, and in some utility companies like 
Brazilian Traction, Light and Power Company, 
Limited, Canadian capital is associated with capi- 
tal from other countries. 


STATEMENT 33. Canadian Investment in 
Latin American Republics 
End of 1954 


(Book values of direct and portfolio investments 
in millions of Canadian dollars) 


RUST OS MEereney meee nent. 245d, Aarti cneemiees make 245 
Industria] and commercial] concerns .............. 20 
PICULOLEUUM ocr sean Rts hee eee 19 
OPT RMU eee eo cere enter cctacnsatsceatccescsneeesccons 20 
SUMO LIVCTAASS CLS anctoraseaoeeeosscconetes ealiserencsneth ovdees 18 

TRIG, sagsesse ani dedeR ees acca aC Be DUs con cc Bena aaa Re Meee aes eer aie 
Mexico, Centra] America, and Antilles.......... 33 
SOULE LLG atari ac. nrcce saresscreracccdontetncretcosearstes 289 

TR af cag Re a eee eer 322 


The total investment in Latin America of com- 
panies incorporated in Canada is much larger than 
the actual investment owned by Canadians because 
of the Substantial non-Canadian interest in some of 
these companies. The total investment is estimated 
to be of the order of $1.1 billion. 


1. United States direct investment in utilities in 
Latin America in 1954 amounted to U.S. $1,120 million. 


Operations A>droad of Canadian Insurance Companies 
and Chartered Sanks 


Because of the nature of the operations of Cana- 
dian financial institutions outside of Canada their 
external assets have not been included among 
assets shown in statements of Canada’s assets 
abroad appearing in this report. The reason for this 
treatment is that the external position of each of 
these groups of institutions is affected by liabili- 
ties abroad as well as assets, 


In the case of Canadian insurance companies 
there is a large volume of business conducted a- 
broad particularly by some companies in the field 
of life insurance. For:a long period total liabilities 
abroad for all the companies in this group greatly 
exceeded their assets abroad. This arose from the 
practice of maintaining a portion of the reserve 
funds applicable to foreign business in Canadian 
assets, including Canadian debtor securities pay- 
able optionally or solely in foreign currencies. 
%3ut in recent years liabilities abroad have only 
exceeded assets located abroad by relatively 
small amounts as is shown in statement 34. Com- 
peared to these branch assets and liabilities, the 
differences between gross assets and liabilities 
in different currencies have been greater. At the 
end of 1952 net assets in United States funds, 
exclusive of optional pay Canadian securities, a- 
mounted to some $146 million. In the case of ster- 
ling, liabilities exceeded assets by some $32 mil- 
lion and there was also a relatively large net 
liability in other currencies. An analysis of the 
assets of Canadian life insurance companies outside 
of Canada is shown in statement 35. 


Canadian chartered banks operate abroad 
through nearly 125 branches, Sub-branches, agen- 
cies and subsidiaries located in the United 
Kingdom, United States, France, Cuba, West Indies, 
and Central and South America. The gross assets 
of these branches were of the order of $1,150 mil- 


STATEMENT 34. Canadian Life Insurance Companies’ Assets and Liabilities 
Outside of Canada, Selected Year Ends 


(Millions of dollars) 


Ti, Net Liabilities 


Assets 


iabilities 
| 

23 322 85 
835 1,046 211 
1,491 1,491 90 
1,823 1, 827 4 
120 dol oik 6 
4 
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lion at the end of 19541, but these assets were 
held against liabilities to customers and to the 
head offices. During the war the net investment 
abroad of Canadian chartered banks both directly 
and in branches was reduced to necessary amounts 
of working capital. Since September 30, 1950, when 
banks again began to act as principals in Canadian 


1’. The statutory Statement of Assets and Liabili- 
ties of the Chartered Banks of Canada for the end of 1954 
indicated total bank assets in the form of gold and coin 
outside Canada, foreign government and bank notes, 
foreign currency deposits, foreign securities, and call, 
short, and current loans abroad, aggregating $1,165 mil- 
lion. Deposit liabilities in foreign currencies totaled 
$1,030 million. Not all of these assets or liabilities were 
foreign, e.g. loans abroad and foreign currency deposit 
liabilities are each affected by some transactions with 
Canadians. The statutory Statement does not lend itself 
to precise international economic analysis, and special 
arrangements exist to arrive at the changes in bank 
capital abroad incorporated in Canadian balance of 
payments. 


exchange markets, they have, from time to time, 
added comparatively moderate. amounts to their 
working capital positions abroad or have held ex- 
change temporarily to meet forward commitments. 
These international capital movements, which are 
included in ‘‘other capital movements’’ in the bal- 
ance of payments, have some of the characteristics 
of changes in official holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange. The value of net chartered bank holdings 
of foreign exchange iS now however, small in re- 
lation to the official reserves. Net holdings of the 
Bank of Canada are included in the official 
holdings. 


The net external assets of Canadian chartered 
banks were of greater significance in the decade 
of the 1920’s when they constituted part of the 
liquid reserves of the Canadian banking system at 
a time before the official Hxchange Fund was 
establisned. 


STATEMENT 35. Assets of Canadian Life Insurance Companies Outside of Canada, 1951-1953 
(Millions of dollars) 


Securities held in 
UIC CCBKGn e dO Mie soscetecacs cn. carescwurcccnteetecenecccnes rec aumento neue sncs 
Other British countries 
MTGE CL SCACE'S corse cote sca ok ance er ace seneareveens renin tee cori 
MT AUT VAATI CTL CA, oreeat ence ener aera coca tite tecae Cee Teen I a! 
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370 
103 
1,130 
18 

13 


1, 634 


199 
103 
42 
69 


2,047 


PART Hl 


CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT POSITION AND THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


One of the leading conSequences of recent 
changes in Canada’s investment position has been 
the increasing of contacts between the Canadian 
economy and that of the United States. This has 
been brought about by a great variety of ways, but 
some of the effects of changes in investment posi- 
tion are suggested by certain comments elsewhere 
in this report as well as in the following part. 


For some years now much larger proportions of 
Canada’s foreign trade have been with the United 
States than was the case in the past. The same 
applies to income remittances, various exchanges 
of services and capital movements. While it would 
require an extensive study to elucidate all of the 
inter-relationships with Canada’s investment posi- 
tion, some of these are clearly indicated. Among 
these are the direct and indirect influences which 
the large group of United States direct investments 
have upon the direction of Canadian trade. In some 
cases United States investments have led to the de- 
velopment of Canadian sources of industrial mate- 
rials for the United States. In other cases the 
investments have increased Canadian demands for 
United States commodities. This has been brought 
about in many ways but is well illustrated in the 
extent to which consumer durable goods and in- 
dustrial machinery and equipment are produced in 
Canada in concerns controlled in the United States. 
The products themselves are designed by parent 
concerns and sales are stimulated by the adver- 
tising programmes of those concerns. Even when 
the products are manufactured by Canadian sub- 
sidiaries there is usually a close trading link with 
the United States through dependence upon United 
States suppliers for parts or components and for 
industrial equipment. The close contacts which 
exist with United Stated technology also tend to 
extend these trading relationships. Likewise but 
to a less extent some Canadian direct investments 
in the United States have led to increased trade 
between the two countries. 


Many of the inter-relationships referred to above 
have been apparent for a long time, others will in- 
crease as investments only recently made become 
fully developed. A more detailed description of 
specific factors at work follows. 


International investment has many effects on the 
balance of payments. For example, heavy capital 
inflows have been associated with current deficits 
and domestic prosperity. But some of the relation- 
ship of these factors are too complex to suggest 
simple lines of cause and effect. Foreign capital 
has been attracted by opportunities in Canada and 
has in turn created further opportunities for invest- 
ment by participation in Canadian development. In 
the financial sense, the capital inflows have cover- 
ed the current account deficits which have appeared 
in periods of exceptionally rapid rates of growth. 


The deficits themselves have usually resulted from 
the relative rapidity of economic growth in Canada 
in certain periods, due in part to foreign investment, 
Which has put pressure on Canadian resources. 
Some effects which are capable of measurement are 
discussed below. The direct effects include in par- 
ticthar the flow of investment funds, the transfer 
of income and services, and changes in exports and 
imporis. The indirect effects on the balance of pay- 
ments are also important, but do not lend them- 
selves easily to measurement. It should be kept in 
mind, too, that some of the effects of recent capital 
inflows have not yet appeared. For example, new 
export industries in the course of development are 
not yet in full production nor have the effects of 
many new investments on income payments yet 
emerged. 


The total effect of new investment on incomes 
and employment is larger than the actual outlays 
would indicate. The respending of the initial out- 
lays affects incomes and spending in a number of 
industries, and in some degree affects imports and 
other current payments. The introduction into the 
recipient country of techniques and products used 
in the capital-supplying country affects the rate of 
technological change, living standards and the 
pattern of consumer spending, with numerous effects 
on international transactions. 


The capital flows associated with international 
investment are analysed in detail in various Bureau 
publications. Some of the effects of international 
investment on international trade, transfers of in- 
come, and business services are considered below. 


International Investment and International Trade 


Both exports and imports are greatly affected 
by the consequences of the flow of funds for inter- 
national investment. The initial capital movement 
itself may be closely related to commodity trade, 
such as when the import of a particular commodity 
is financed by a specific capital flow. With respect 
to subsequent direct effects on international trade, 
it is useful to distinguish broadly two different mo- 
tives. Some direct investments in Canada are under- 
taken primarily to supply parent and other non- 
resident companies with raw or processed materials 
and the amounts sold in the Canadian market may 
be relatively small. The foreign investments asso- 
ciated with some metals, newsprint, and iron ore 
are cases in point. It has been estimated, for ex- 
ample, that about one half of the value of fourteen 
commodities exported to the United States, which 
comprised 60 per cent of total Canadian exports to 
the United States in 1952, was attributable to United 
States direct investment companies in Canada!?. 


1. United States Department of Commerce, Survey 
of Current Business, December 1953. 
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In effect, the earnings of many of the United States 
direct investment companies in Canada are closely 
related to sales in the U.S. market. The process 
by which such products are produced for export, 
and to some extent for domestic consumption, in- 
volves imports as well. Broadly speakly, however, 
the effect on exports is likely to be larger than 
that on imports over a period of time. 


Turning to another motive for direct investment, 
the purpose may be mainly to supply the domestic 
market in Canada. Exports may still be large, of 
course, as Commonwealth markets in particular 
become more easily accessible because of trade 
preferences. Original direct investment in the auto- 
mobile industry, to serve Canadian and overseas 
markets, is a case in point. In such cases the effect 
on imports can vary a good deal, depending on such 
factors as the degree of manufacturing undertaken 
in Canada and the extent to which the product was 
formerly imported. If a manufacturing plant is estab- 
lished, for example, imports of finisned products 
may be lessened but those of parts increased. The 
extent of the effect on imports would depend in part 
on whether the product had been imported to an im- 
portant degree before manufacture or assembly in 
Canada was undertaken, or whether it is relatively 
new to the Canadian market and how rapidly its 
use spreads. In some cases foreign investment has 
helped to decrease imports significantly, or modified 
their increase. 


Investment in petroleum, undertaken to an im- 
portant extent by United States companies, is the 
most striking example in the post-war years. Inflows 
of capital into this industry in Canada have been 
of dominating importance in Canada’s capital ac- 
count in the last half dozen years. The total capital 
inflows for petroleum exploration, development, re- 
fining and pipelines in the period 1946-54 amounted 
to about $1,125 million, of which $210 million oc- 
curred in 1954. The increase in crude petroleum 
production for domestic consumption since 1947, 
valued at the average import price which prevailed 
in each year, had amounted to $760 million by tne 
end of 1954. If it had been necessary to import this 
petroleum, the international transportation costs 
associated with such imports would have been of 
the order of $170 million. In addition, exports of 
crude petroleum from 1951-54 amounted to $17 mil- 
lion and have since been rising appreciably. In 
terms of these particular items, therefore, the in- 
vestment in and production of crude petroleum 
Since 1947 led to a foreign exchange saving of the 
order of $950 million up to the end of 1954, of which 
about $290 million was in 1954. Subsequent effects 
on the balance of payments will be even greater as 
production rises with expanding markets. Develop- 
ments associated with the processing of crude 
petroleum production, in addition, have in some 
cases moderated the increase in imports of petro- 
leum products. On the other hand, there have been a 
numper of offsets to the above effects. The explo- 
ration, development, refining and transportation of 
crude petroleum have led directly to increases ina 


number of imports, such aS some types of machinery 
and equipment, and in business services. The wide- 
spread effects of development on other industries 
and on incomes have indirectly affected imports of 
goods and services also. Income payments abroad 
have zrown and, in time, will expand further to pro- 
vide additional offsets to the saving in foreign 
exchange. 


The investment of funds derived from new issues 
placed abroad, or from direct investment inflows, 
need not lead directly to imports. Various types of 
investment. projects have quite different import con- 
tents. In the case of new issues in particular, much 
of tne spending will be directed initially to domes- 
tic labour and materials. As noted above, the re- 
spending of incomes generated by such foreign 
financed projects may indirectly increase imports. 
Where imports are involved in such projects, how- 
ever, it should de noted that capital inflows finance 
such imports. In the period 1946-54 direct invest- 
ment inflows were $1,945 million and inflows from 
sales of new Canadian issues abroad were $2,166 
million; together these financed 9.4 per cent of 
total imports of goods and services and retirements 
of debt amounting together to $43,719 million. The 
extent to which foreign capital has financed Cana- 
dian investment since the war is examined else- 
where in this report. 


International Investment and Income ‘Transfers 

The return on international investment consists 
mainly of interest on bonds and debentures, and 
dividends onstocks. Relatively small amounts of 
branch profits of commercial and industrial estab- 
lishments are included with dividends in the bal- 
ance of payments. In addition to these items, which 
make up the interest and dividend item of the cur- 
rent account, the return on international investment 
includes certain miscellaneous types of income. 
These are included in ‘‘all other current trans- 
actions’’ in statements of the current account, and 
include such transfers as profits of banks and in- 
Surance companies, and interest on loans and 
advances. 


The extent and nature of international invest- 
ment are dominant factors in the level of income 
transfers. Many other factors are involved, however, 
and over short periods of time the changes in in- 
come transfers and those in international investment 
may not reconcile closely. With respect to dividend 
transfers, it is useful to distinguish between divi- 
dent payments to non-residents by companies con- 
trolled in Canada, and those by companies con- 
trolled by a specific non-resident corporation or 
related group. In the former case the extent of for- 
eign ownership of shares, the earnings of the 


company, and the extent to which such earnings 


are paid as dividends will determine dividend trans- 
fers abroad. For companies controlled abroad the 
same considerations, and some additional ones, 
will apply. Decisions between related parties are 
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STATEMENT 36. Receipts and Payments of Interest and Dividends Between Canada and all Other 
Countries, 1946-1954 


(Millions of dollars) 


Dividends 


Interest 


Payments 


Balance 


Interest Dividends 


apt to lead to a great deal of volatility in divi- 
dend transfers. Transfers .of profits from subsi- 
diaries to parent companies are Subject to a greater 
range of choice than is the case with public com- 
panies where dividend policy is relatively stable. 
For example, varying requirements of cash between 
divisions of a concern may influence transfers of 
dividends. And factors such as actual and expected 
changes in taxation and exchange rates come into 
play directly. With respect to the retention of earn- 
ings, the wholly-owned subsidiary need not consider 
as final a transfer of its earnings by a dividend, as 
is the case for a publicly-owned company. Payments 
by the latter are likely, accordingly, to be more 
stable. 


While increased investments and rising earnings 
have raised both receipts and payments of dividends 
in the post-war period, the effects of other factors 
have greatly affected the timing and extent of the 
change. The higher level of dividend receipts since 
1951 reflects to an important degree the transfer of 
income earned in earlier years. The peak of divi- 
dend payments in 1950 was due in part to adminis- 
trative changes in exchange control which led to a 
temporary concentration of payments. The decline 
in 1951 was partly a reflection of the temporary 
concentration. The retention of earnings for invest- 
ment, and some specialized declines in earnings in 
1953 have led to further decreases since the 1950 
peak level. Toward the end of 1954, however, divi- 
dend payments turned sharply upward. 


Interest transfers are determined by the extent 
of debt, interest rates on this debt, and rates of 
exchange. In the post-war period the levels of in- 
terest receipts have been dominated by the extent 
and nature of Canadian Government lending abroad. 
Some of these loans were interest free for a time, 
while the level of rates was relatively low. The 
return on Exchange Fund holdings of short-term 
United States securities is also relatively low. In- 


terest paid by foreign governments on export credits 
became substantial in 1948, and from 1951-54 was 
between $12 million and $14 million each year. 
The rapid rise of receipts in 1951 reflects the ini- 
tial payment of $23.7 million by the United Kingdom 
on the post-war loan. 


In the early post-war years, interest payments 
were falling because of large retirements, refinan- 
cing at lower interest rates, and the higher value 
of the Canadian dollar from July 1946 to September 
1949. This tendency was reversed in 1950. With 
rapidly rising investment in Canada, borrowing in 
the United States was increased. If one excludes 
the special borrowing in 1948 to repay drawings 
on the Export-Import Bank loan, new issues did not 
exceed retirements until as late as 1951. The lower 
value of the Canadian dollar in 1950-51, compared 
with earlier years, added to interest costs where 
they were payable in United States dollars. The 
heavy purchases of Canadian securities by non- 
residents in 1950 also increased payments. After 
1950, furthermore, interest rates were rising. These 
factors were offset to a degree in 1952 with the 
rapidly rising value of the Canadian dollar and net 
sales of outstanding securities by non-residents. 
Large net new issues, however, have continued 
recently to raise interest payments sharply. 


Certain miscellaneous income transfers are also 
relevant when the return on international investment 
is considered. These are included in ‘‘all other 
current transactions’’ in statements of the balance 
of payments. They include primarily the interest on 
loans and advances, income on estates and trusts, 
and branch profits of banks and insurance compa- 
nies. These and other income items amounted to 
receipts and payments of $22 million and $33 mil- 
lion in 1946; by 1954 the comparable figures were 
$34 million and $37 million. 
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Statement 37 separates transfers of dividends 
by direct investment companies and interest paid 
to parent companies from other interest and from 
dividends on portfolio holdings of stock. This pre- 
sentation emphasizes the differing nature of foreign 
investment in Canada and Canadian investment 
abroad. 


If one neglects the sharp increases in interest 
receipts when interest on government loans com- 
menced, the direct investment component has easily 
been the most volatile item in the income account. 
It will be noted that the direct investment portion 
of income transfers is a much greater proportion 
of payments than of receipts — in spite of the fact 
that the receipts have been very high in recent 
years because of transfers of past earnings. In the 
period 1946-54 inclusive, the direct investment 
portion of interest and dividend payments to non- 
residents amounted to 57%, while the direct invest- 
ment portion of receipts was 38%. Fully 64% of the 
deficit on income account in the post-war period 
reflects net payments of direct investment income. 
Other interest payments were 28% of total income 
payments in the same period, while receipts of 
interest were 34% of total receipts; the rapid in- 
crease in receipts of interest on government loans 
in recent years has been primarily responsible for 
the high proportion of receipts. Dividends on port- 
folio holdings have been relatively more important 
on the receipts than on the payments side through- 
out the post-war period. 


The industrial distribution of dividend payments 
to non-residents tends to parallel the industrial 
distribution of foreign investment in Canada. This 


relationship depends, of course, on whether the 
foreign investment takes the form of equity finan- 
cing. For example, much of the foreign investment 
in utilities is in the form of funded debt. “xcept in 
the case of railways, therefore, dividend payments 
to non-residents by this group are small. The differ- 
ing profitability of various industries and the extent 
to which earnings are retained are also among the 
factors which make the parallel of dividends paid 
and foreign investment rather imperfect by industry. 


Dividend payments by manufacturing companies 
and mining and smelting companies have comprised 
between 71% and 82% of total dividend payments in 
each of the four years shown in statement 38. While 
the share manufacturing has tended to rise from 
about 50% in 1939 and 1946 to about 60% in 1953, 
however, that of mining and smelting fell from 33% 
to 19% between 1939 and 1946 and to 16% in 1953. 
The decline in the share of mining and smelting is 
a reflection in part of the substantial dividends 
paid by the gold mining industry in pre-war years, 
and a temporary decline in profits of some mines 
in 1953. It also reflects the fact that the heavy for- 
eign investment in petroleum exploration and de- 
velopment in the post-war period has as yet had 
relatively moderate effects on dividend payments 
abroad. It should also be noted that dividends paid 
by petroleum refining companies are included in the 
Non-Metallic Minerals group of Manufacturing. 


Dividend payments to non-residents include 
payments by companies controlled abroad (direct 
investment dividends), payments by companies con- 
trolled in Canada (portfolio dividends), and profits 
of unincorporated Canadian branches of foreign 


STATEMENT 37. Investment Income Transfers Between Canada and Other Countries 
by Direct Investment and Other Transfers!, 1946-1954 


(Millions of dollars) 


Receipts: 


Direct investment 
Other interest 


Payments: 


Direct investment 
Other interest 


PAO twee ewne none eens reeeeaeuseccons 


Net payments: 


Direct investment 
Other interest 


ee ee ee ee 


1. Miscellaneous income transfers are excluded. 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


1952 1953 
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STATEMENT 38. Industrial Distribution of Dividend Payments by Canadian Companies 
to Non-Residents, Selected Years,1939-1953 


(Millions of dollars) 


; Total outside of Canada 
Type of business 


1939 1946 1950 1953 
Manufacturing: 
Vegetable and animal products .6 Jone 42.8 26.92 
POC CS Wee See eee. Med ne fo on cast tecncteek Se aes. och outueheelieesce 4 520 Dil Deas 
WoO Gsal Gapaper DEOUUGCES cicecceresvoss:.Receteucds- -eswseedeve 0a! ao) Oo 44.5 24.9 
AT OUMEAT CBLESBOLO GIICUS i saanccsescccsesess<:cossceccnencev-csassecees .4 PA ia 66.3 34.6 
INIGMsLOLTOUS MIN GULLS ress ocecn oe. Screcececccssevecsceccvechocce cess ball 15. 4 29.3 2a 
INON=MELALITCUMINCVAIS.,.ccsccesscostcce-saceoresobeaccovdevsenenes .5 13.7 22.9 26.1 
Chemicals and allied products 5 10.1 23.4 19.5 
Miscellaneous manufactures ............ccccscccnsssssssseeeeees BO) 0.6 623 5.0 
Total Manufacturing ..............:cccccccccesscecesecesessseneees 98.4 240.8 164.9 
MLTIS TERA TICES ING NGAN Gon teracc cance ccesacacsicsecepsvessescsdeasssaiseesees 34.8 59.0 44.5 
FAP EWAY SEANCSUD IT CP UI GLC Scr arpc-receveveccntevevassenctvocess 26.8 23.7 28. 2 
IMGRCINANCISIT peer etcte ts oteroaccc cre cetenlsecscoscnsscarsacosescbacens 6.9 1652 15.0 
LW Cdl eee, coe emeeemeties tare oe Wayne beach ccs Sted eaa owssaszcscatededen ted 5.18 F 9.4 
RSC CLA CO US pore cacs sehen sence set Ge sah sab al wsnaces cde recvadenseecscsnensene 2.0 5.8 
Total Non-Manufacturing ..........................-ccceseeeees 76.3 102.9 
pe RASS RET ee As y : : 152 
oval ayin ents. cers <.cece-osteees tase cnnnte-coccrenessate- 283.0 
1. Including remittances of profits by unincorporated branches, which are not classified by industry. 
companies apart from banks and insurance compa- Portfolio dividend payments are somewhat less 
nies. About 65% of dividend payments to non-resi- heavily concentrated in the manufacturing indus- 
dents in three of the years Shown in statement 39, tries. In 1953 about 40% of such payments to non- 
and 75% in 1950, were paid to the United States by residents originated in the manufacturing field — 
corporations controlled in that country. As is clear mainly in vegetable products and wood and paper 
from the statement, payments by these corporations products — 40% in utilities, and most of the remain- 
dominate the movements in the totals and ina der in the mining and financial sectors of the eco- 
number of industries. Of the total of $183 million nomy. Profits of unincorporated Canadian branches 
paid to the United States in 1953 by corporations of foreign companies were mainly concentrated in 
controlled in the United States, $106 million was the merchandising, manufacturing, and financial 
paid by corporations wholly owned in the United sectors in 1953. 
States. 


STATEMENT 39. Industrial Distribution of Dividend Payments to the United States by Canadian 
Companies Controlled in the United States, Selected Years,1939-1953 


(Millions of dollars) 


Type of business 


Manufacturing: 
Vegetable and animal products....-..............cassscsscseess ie Zilioek 13.6 
SLCC CG perenne etc mene cc cec te ttnnsaescossncaaersscesmcesconses 1.4 Sos OSD 
WOOGEATO! N20 Ch PLOGUCUS ccccecencae--aeotanscocseceessconetoss=nn- Sot 32.6 13.4 
AP OIE AN CMCSHOTOCU CU Sieesater tec se cacesetwccetcedecacecsceesccrssnsee 8.3 63.5 31.3 
NON =fELROUSHIN CES Ba etc coche case snctedovenecosscmecssconesdacbonsans 4.8 Bs 25.0 
IN@M=mlC CALC WMIN CLAUS @2cccce-cectcesccosesceecesca-accorrnsannes<o 22.4 Pits: PPG) 
Chemicals and allied products ..............ccccccececereseees 9.6 <9 15o0 
Miscellaneous manufactures ...................--sscccsssonnenes 0.5 aes 4.9 
Total Manufacturing ........... DS ee eters Ate es 62.0 127.0 
MAN ewe SIN @ LLIN @esateec-c8ecs oc. cvsceeses-2-Ssteesas~<-steescvonvoce= 34.9 29.9 
Mal WAyS ANG DUDIIC ULIIGCS ....c-..ncscceeecz-nb-0-sone--asennses 4.7 6.4 
INL CHORD a tetomeeltoeeS eee ea eee 6.0 19.5 
Total Non-Manufacturing ................:--cccereeeeeeeeeeees 45.6 55.8 


Total pavnenta: Te A cate teenses 


1. Excluding ‘‘unclassified’’? amounts appearing in statement 38. Profits of unincorporated branches, controlled in 
the United States, which are included with ‘‘unclassified’’, were $7 million in 1953. 
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Dividend receipts in 1953 were $102 million, 
of which $68 million were from companies controlled 
in Canada. About 70% of such direct investment 
receipts went to corporations in Canada which are 
in turn Canadian controlled; these corporations are 
virtually all in the manufacturing field. Most of the 
remaining 30% was received by Canadian corpora- 
tions controlled in the United States. These, too, 
are mainly in the manufacturing field, with some im- 
portant cases in mining and utilities. Portfolio 
dividend receipts originate mainly in the United 
States and Latin America. In the former case, the 
major dividend receipts are from investments in the 
pulp and paper, petroleum, automobile, and utility 
fields. 


Net payments of interest and dividends have 
been the largest single deficit item in the current 
account in every year Since the war. Such net pay- 
ments were $242 million in 1946. Except for a small 
decline in 1948, they rose steadily in each of the 
succeeding years to a peak of $384 million in 1950. 
While receipts continued to rise after 1950, however, 
payments have fallen. The deficit on this account 
was steadily reduced to $239 million in 1953. In 
1954, however, declining receipts and rising pay- 
ments raised the deficit to $288 million. 


Over the period 1946-54 receipts and payments 
of interest and dividends were 2.3% and 8.5% re- 
spectively of total current receipts and payments, 
excluding mutual did. The deficit is even more 
Significant since it is primarily with the United 
States, thus adding to the usual deficits on several 
other current items with that country. The deficit 
On income account with overseas countries has 
contracted over the post-war period, mainly because 
of receipts of interest on government loans. By 
1954 the interest and dividend account with over- 
seas countries was virtually in balance. 


Interest and dividend receipts in 1954 were only 
2.2% of gross external assets at the end of 1953, 
while payments were 3.4% of gross liabilities. The 
reason for this discrepancy is the large proportion 
of gross assets earning no income, such as gold, 
or a relatively low income, such as government 
loans and exchange holdings. (On these assets 
which represented some 57% of Canada’s gross 
foreign assets, the return in 1954 averaged less 
than 114%). The difference between the two percent- 
ages has narrowed considerably since the war, how- 
ever. Income receipts have grown faster than gross 
assets, while the converse has been true for income 
payments in relation to gross liabilities. Interest 
and dividend receipts in 1946 were 1.8% of gross 
assets at the end of 1945, while payments were 
4.1% of gross liabilities. The differing changes in 
the two percentages over the years are due to a 
variety of factors. On the receipts side commence- 
ment of interest receipts on government loans 
and some transfers of accumulated income in 
recent years would contribute to the increased 
per cent received. The decline in the ratio of in- 
come payments to gross liabilities since 1946 


seems to be due mainly to larger retained earnings 
on the growing proportion of investments in equity 
forms, the lag in profits on new investments, and 
a lower average rate of interest on Canada’s exter- 
nal bonded debt. 


It is of interest to relate payments of interest 
and dividends to the total current receipts which 
(along with any net capital inflow) finance them. 
In 1926-30 interest and dividend payments were 18% 
of total current receipts. They rose to 34% in 
1931-33 since total current. receipts were sharply 
reduced but interest payments tended to increase, 
and dividends fell relatively slowly for a time. In 
1938-39 they had fallen back to 22% of current re- 
ceipts. With the greatly increased value of com- 
modity trade in 1946-54, the proportion of interest 
and dividends to current receipts had fallen to 
8.6%. In 1954 this ratio was 8.2%. 


Total interest and dividend payments in 1946-54 
inclusive amounted to $3,537 million. In addition, 
there were miscellaneous income payments of ap- 
proximately $300 million. The foreign exchange 
necessary for these transfers has been provided 
to an important extent by the capital movements 
which give rise to them. In the period 1946-54 net 
new issues led to a capital inflow of only $97 mil- 
lion and trade in outstanding Canadian securities 
to an inflow of $489 million, but direct investment 
inflows were $1,945 million. The capital movements, 
and particulatly direct investment inflows, which 
give rise to income transfers, have provided two 
thirds of the foreign exchange necessary to finance 
such transfers in the post-war period. It should be 
noted, however, that while in the past the rate and 
direction of foreign capital flow has varied consid- 
erably, income payments are on a continuous out- 
ward basis and tend to be far more rigid. 


Debits and credits in the balance of payments 
are not the full measure of the earnings of inter- 
national capital. Important amounts of profits accrue 
to shareholders but remain undistributed, becoming 
a source of funds for expansion of the enterprise. 
The available data presented in statement 40 sug- 
gest that companies in Canada have distributed 
about 49 per cent of their net earnings in the post- 
war period. But the payments on foreign direct in- 
vestments in Canada have amounted to some 55 
per cent compared to some 45 per cent for the other 
companies. 


Possible explanations for these differing be- 
haviour patterns are not difficult to find. In the 
publicly-owned sector there is a greater incentive 
to maintain reasonably stable dividend rates than 
in the case of subsidiary companies. Dividend pay- 
ments by the latter are a matter internal to the 
corporation as a whole and do not represent a final 
disposition of corporate resources. Moreover it is 
possible that Canadian publicly-owned companies 
as a whole have to rely to a greater extent than the 
large foreign-controlled companies on ‘‘internal’’ 
sources of financing expansion. Turning to Cana- 
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STATEMENT 40. Proportions of Earnings Distributed and Earnings on Direct Investments 


4 


Percentage of Estimated Net Hamings Distributed: 
All Canadian Companies 


Estimated Net Earnings as a Percentage of Book Value!?: 
Foreign direct investment in Canada 
Canadian direct investment abroad 


1. Average of beginning of each year. 


dian direct investments abroad it is interesting to 
note earnings distributed have amounted in the post- 
war period to only 29 per cent of the total although 
this figure has been rising. During the period of 
exchange control Canadian companies probably pre- 
ferred to expand enterprises abroad through the 
retention of earnings rather than seeking to transfer 
funds from Canada. 


On the whole it would appear that net earnings 
on foreign direct investment in Canada from 1946 
to 1954 have represented about 12 per cent of under- 
lying book values, while the comparable figure for 
Canadian direct investment abroad has been nearer 
15 per cent. Earnings in the period 1950 to 1954 
have been lower in each case relative to the book 
value capital invested; the difference between the 
two series also has been smaller. United States 
data indicate that average earnings on all that 
country’s foreign direct investments have been con- 
Siderably larger than in the case of Canada; a high- 
er return on investments in countries other than 
Canada is probably indicative of greater political, 
and economic risks and of less developed domestic 
capital markets in some other parts of the world. 
In assessing different series, however, it should 
be borne in mind that corporate accounting practices 
affecting the book values on which the data are 
based may not be wholly consistent, and that be- 
cause of the lengthy gestation period ofsome capital 
developments earnings may not appear until some 
years after the rise in book values reflecting the 
initial investment. 


Business Services and International Investment 


The proximity of Canada to a large and energetic 
industrial country has led to close commercial and 
financial ties, often expressed through foreign in- 
vestment or affiliations between companies, which 
involve large business service transfers, These 


1950-1954 


1946-1954 1946-1949 


(Percentage) 
Bee coe eee 46 50 
fe Ore ees 58 53 
lhe eeectete 40 48 
25 31 
oe 13 12 


particular services are included in the miscella- 
neous account of the balance of payments. They 
make up a major part of the item ‘‘business services 
and other transactions’’ in statement 41. In effect, 
Such services represent part of the cost associated 
with the borrowing of technology from abroad. 


While both direct investment companies and 
Canadian controlled companies are involved in such 
international transfers, the link to the former is 
particularly close. Both at the time the investment 
is undertaken, and on a continuing basis thereafter, 
the parent company’s reSearch and other facilities 
will be at the disposal of the Canadian branch or 
subsidiary. In 1953 Canadian companies controlled 
abroad paid to non-residents over $90 million in 
business services of the types described below; 
over $75 million of this was paid to parent or affil- 
iated companies abroad. These same Canadian 
companies received about $15 million for similar 
services to non-residents, mainly from parent or 
affiliated companies. In addition, many Canadian 
owned companies purchase from non-residents the 
use of processes, products, and various services, 
at times on a continuing basis through affiliations 
with firms abroad. 


It should be noted in this connection that the 
charges involved between related parties may be 
quite arbitrary. In the formative years in particular, 
a subsidiary or branch may not be charged for cer- 
tain services, or the costs of such services may be 
capitalized at low rates of interest. 


These myriad business services do not lend 
themselves easily to classification. Mention of 
some of the more prevalent types will disclose their 
nature more clearly. Administration and management 
services by the parent to the subsidiary or branch 
are a common type of service directly resulting from 
foreign investment. Both Canadian owned companies 
and subsidiaries may purchase technical services 
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Statement 41. Miscellaneous Current Transactions with All Countries 
1946, 1952-54 


(Millions of Dollars) 


1952 1953 


: 1 
GOVeELnMent WANS ACLLONS wll. OnPemerccccerccatercene scores 
Personal and institutional remittances .............. 
Miscellaneous INOOIG” ce ee eee 


Business services and other transactions ........ 


1. Including official contributions. 


2. Including transfers of branch profits by insurance 


from engineering and other firms abroad. Fixed 
payments such as royalties, patents and copyrights 
arise when arrangements for production and market- 
ing are made, either by subsidiaries or Canadian 
owned firms. Such arrangements may lead to other 
buSiness service payments, such as advertising 
expenditures. Commissions and fees are important, 
particularly with respect to international trade in 
certain products. 


These and other payments have their counter- 
parts on the. receipts side. Canadian direct invest- 
ments abroad, for example, involve various services 
Supplied by parent companies in Canada. In addi- 
tion, Canadian firms supply a number of technical 
services to non-related firms abroad. The deficit 
from ‘‘buSiness services and other transactions”? 
however, has ranked second only to that on income 
account in the post-war period, and has grown rapid- 
ly since the early post-war years. Much of this 
deficit is, in effect, one aspect of Canada’s net 
international debtor position. 


Capital Movements 


A close relationship exists between internation- 
al movements of capital and international invest- 
ment position although, as will be evident from 
Statement 42 and 43, indebtedness is affected by a 
number of factors in addition to the capital move- 
ments appearing in balance of payments statements. 
In the nine years from 1946, Canada incurred a net 
deficit on current account of $521 /million, yet in 
this same period net international indebtedness is 
estimated to have risen some $2,900 million. Re- 
tained earnings of international capital played 
much the largest role in the difference, although 
Such other factors as the entry of Newfoundland 
into Confederation and the rise in the external value 
of the Canadian dollar were also important. There 
are many other explanations for differences, which 


Re- Pay- Re- Pay- 
ceipts ments | ceipts ments 


153 
55 

35 

247 

490 


do not lend themselves to precise measurement and 
are generally too small to be Shown separately in 
the accompanying statement. Among these are the 
exclusion from estimates of Canada’s investment 
position of short-term commercial indebtedness and 
holdings of blocked currencies, the exclusion from 
balance of payments statistics of capital profits, 
losses, revaluations and similar accounting adjust- 
ments, and also the untransferred capital of mi- 
grants and inheritances, and the varying effects on 
the two statements of investment transactions at 
prices differing from the underlying book values. 


companies and banks. 


Statement 42. Effect upon Canada’s 
International Investment Position of Capital 
Movements between Canada and Other 
Countries,1946-1954 


(Billions of Dollars) 


Foreign Foreign 


Item Assets | Liabilities 


DInechrinvestmentsee eee 
Porttolio Securities... ee 
Government credits, etc. .............. 
Official holdings of gold and for- 

CISNECX Chane Cwm ces cee eee 
OUNET heres ct eee eee a eee 


Pee emer emee seen ee cn enencneseseseeeseceeee 


For other factors affecting Canada’s international] in- 
vestment position, see statement 43 . Additional details 
and discussion of capital movements between Canada and 
other countries in the post-war period will be found in the 
DBS publication ‘‘The Canadian Balance of Payments In 
The Post-War Years, 1946-1952’’ and in subsequent an- 
nual reports. 
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Statement 43. Factors Contributing to the change in Canada’s International Investment 
Position, 1946-1954 


(Billions of dollars) 


Net 


Long-term Private Indebtedness 
invest long-term 
s coun Other Total investment Other Total 
abroad 
Investment position, end of 1945.......... 2.5 3.8 3.8 
Changes 1946-54 
Capital PVOMNSDES oc ts csecloosdovse ccna: 7 ile + 2.0 10.5 
Union with Newfoundland ................00006 +0.2 
Retained earnings ondirect investments +0.9 +0.9 
Exchange adjustments ondirect invest- 
MHC MUSE AL OAC ereceee srccrect chasm senocesattocestes = Osea +0.2 
Exchange adjustments on officialreser- 
Vi Sree serne eee ocncesets cam ech coin ec ceteetticcianeces = Wae +0. 3 +0.3 
All other factors, including retained 
earnings on portfolio investment ...... Ort +0.4 +0.8 
CREE Bt er +0.2 +0.3 = 
Investment position, end of 1954 ........ 4.4 6.9 6.7 


1. For detail see statement 42. 

2. Growth in equity of non-residents in assets abroad, 0.3. 

3. Special transactions reflecting the simultaneous acquisition of assets and liabilities which were not recorded in 
balance of payments statements. 
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STATISTICAL NOTES AND DEFINITIONS 


Sources of Information 


Reliable statistical information on international 
investments of capital is a necessary basis for the 
study of the balance of payments of a country as 
well as the study of indebtedness and economic 
development. This field of statistics can be given 
a sound foundation by research into a variety of 
typical and special situations surrounding these 
investments with the co-operation of business con- 
cerns and others directly concerned in reporting 
information. 


The statistical problems which emerge are 
usually associated with the ownership of securities 
and basis of valuation. 


As will be apparent from the notes which follow, 
some groups of investments are more readily ascer- 
tained and measured than others. It appears that 
most investments entering into Canada’s inter- 
national investment position have been covered. 
In general, statistics on investments of foreign 
capital in Canada and Canadian direct investments 
abroad are more detailed and comprehensive than 
is the case with Canadian investments abroad in 
public issues of foreign securities. While informa- 
tion on international direct investments in both 
directions and on non-resident holdings of stocks of 
Canadian companies has been built up in a compre- 
hensive manner with the co-operation of the busi- 
ness firms concerned, there are Some areas of 
investments like holdings of some issues of bearer 
securities on which information must of necessity 
be less precise. This type of investment mainly in 
the form of bonds and debentures has represented 
recently a smaller proportion of the total foreign 
investments than was the case in earlier decades. 
Nominee holdings also introduce complicating situ- 
ations which, however, are not typical of the great 
majority of investments. 


Statistics on most aspects of Canada’s inter- 
national investment position have a reliable foun- 
dation made possible by the co-operation of many 
thousands of business concerns and other princi- 
pals. For a period of over three decades statistical 
information in this field has been accumulated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and has been 
reinforced on various occasions by information from 
other sources as well. Related data such as remit- 
tances of income indicated by Taxation records and 
exchange transfers have also been reconciled with 
the investment records. Extending over a period of 
this duration there has been a considerable change 
in sources and concepts and a brief historical re- 
view of these is a necessary preliminary to reveal 
the course of development of this field of statistics. 


In the early 1920’s information on foreign invest- 
ments in Canadian industry was initially assembled 
by a question on Census of Industry schedules re- 


turned to the Bureau by Canadian producers. This 
was only preliminary to the direct collection of 
information on the geographical distribution of own- 
ership of capital. Through the latter process the 
development of the records of international invest- 
ments in Canadian business has proceeded, first 
in the Internal Trade Branch of the Bureau and later 
in the Balance of Payments Section. Extensive re- 
cords of the ownership and control of business con- 
cerns in Canada have been built up in this manner 
as new firms in which foreign ownership is Signi- 
ficant have been added continually. These records 
have, of course, been under constant change and 
review as additions and deletions or other changes 
are made to take account of changes in international 
ownership. Many sources of information are used in 
this process. 


To reinforce the records built up by this con- 
tinual process there have been other special under- 
takings as well which deserve mention.In the 1930’s 
a question was again placed on Census of Industry 
schedules asking if there was foreign capital invest- 
ed in the plants covered. While this did not add 
many new investments to the records it provided a 
way of ensuring that the coverage at that time was 
comprehensive. Again with controls introduced in 
World War II new sources of information on many 
aspects of investment became available to supple- 
ment, where necessary, already established sources. 
Among these were records of the foreign Exchange 
Control Board and the Custodian of Enemy Property. 
Sources like these have contributed in various ways 
to the completeness of the records of investments. 
Even though they may not have added large additi- 
tions of new information on former investments, their 
existence was a further means of ensuring the com- 
pleteness of the coverage. They also provided new 
up-to-date information on many of the changes in 
international ownership of investments which are 
continually taking place. 


Records of Canadian Government and Municipal 
bond issues originally sold abroad have also been 
maintained over a long period. Information permitting 
estimates of non-resident holdings has been obtain- 
ed from a variety of sources over the years. In some 
typical cases the borrowers have not been able to 
Supply as much information as can be obtained from 
other sources as mest bonds are in bearer form. 
Among the sources of information on the amounts 
of issues placed abroad are the security dealers 
handling the issue. Authorities on capital place- 
ments in the United States and United Kingdom have 
also been of assistance in estimating non-resident 
ownership. Other external sources have also been 
used, for example an analysis of the holdings of 
Canadian bonds by United States insurance com- 
panies. During recent years many new Canadian 
issues have been placed with institutional investors 
in the United States. 
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The data on holdings at the time of original 
issue have been under continual review and adjust- 
ment as there is a considerable turn-over in the 
holdings of some groups of these bonds. The inter- 
national trade in outstanding securities reported 
monthly by security dealers and banks has been 
used in making these adjustments which usually 
apply to the broader groups of issues, for example, 
provincial bonds. Among the more difficult types of 
investment in this field to measure are non-resident 
holdings of domestic issues which were originally 
floated in Canada. Large scale investment of this 
kind in domestic bonds has been largely confined 
to certain years. A considerable amount of inform- 
ation on this type of investment was obtained by an 
analysis of capital inflows made possible by ex- 
change control records. 


In the field of Canadian investments abroad 
there have been even more changes in sources of 
information, particularly with respect to portfolio 
investments in foreign securities. Information on 
direct investments abroad by Canadian companies 
has always been obtained directly from the concerns 
known to have this type of investment. In the case 
of portfolio investments in foreign securities the 
magnitudes were first indicated by information on 
the size of capital movements between Canada and 
other countries. Many new issues of foreign bonds 
were placed in Canada in the 1920’s. In the same 
period there were substantial outflows of capital 
from Canada into United States stocks. On various 
occasions some of the leading companies in the 


United States and United Kingdom have been asked 
for the number of their shares registered as owned 
in Canada. In 1939 an inventory of Canadian hold- 
ings of foreign securities at that time became avail- 
able through declarations required by the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board. The most recent inform- 
ation on Canadian portfolio holdings of stock of 
United States companies was obtained in 1953 from 
over 100 of the leading companies in the United 
States whose shares were known to be held in 
Canada in substantial amounts. 


The principal change in practice has been in 
that relating to the valuation of investments. Origin- 
ally the basic valuation taken for foreign invest- 
ments in Canada was the ‘‘capital employed’’ report- 
ed to the Census of Industry. Some comments on the 
limitations of that source appear below under 
‘‘Basis of Valuation’’. But that basis is not follow- 
ed in the statistics now being published for any 
year. Instead the basis now followed throughout the 
period from 1926 for which official figures are avail- 
able is the “‘book value’’ also described further 
below. This basis has been that used in all of the 
statistics on foreign investment shown in publi- 
cations issued after 1939 and was also used for 
valuing the original statistics on British and foreign 
direct investment in Canada for the years 1936 and 
1937 as well. The last publication in which Statis- 
tics on the capital employed basis appeared was, 
‘‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments 
a Study of Methods and Results’’, published in 1939. 


Basis of Valuation 


Inasmuch as statistics of international invest- 
ments must be built up from accessible material 
there are practical factors circumscribing the basis 
of valuation which may be used. But there are some 
basic criteria of values which it is desirable to have 
in order to meet some of the purposes for which the 
statistics are used. Among these criteria are con- 
sistency among reporting concerns in order that 
reasonably coherent statistics may be assembled 
and comparisons made for the whole field of inter- 
national investment. Another is the need for a basis 
which reflects the amount of reinvested earnings 
as well as other introductions of new capital. It 
also is desirable to have some semblance to values 
as understood in the world of business and affairs. 
The most accessible basis which approaches these 
criteria is the ‘‘book value’’,.i.e. value disclosed 
by the balance sheets of the concerns in which 
investment is being measured. 


It should be pointed out that the book values 
referred to here are the depreciated values as Car- 
ried by the companies in their books. Questions 
relating to depreciation and depletion reserves 
raise many Subjective issues in considering a cri- 
terion. For some purposes values based on replace- 
ment costs may be desirable and other purposes 
may be served by values based on the original cost. 


But the fact remains that statistics based on re- 
placement costs are not available from original 
sources whereas the depreciated values are avail- 
able in the accounts of companies. Furthermore, the 
same factor of depreciation is normally taken into 
account in profit and loss accounts in arriving at 
earnings. The latter are usually considered in re- 
lation to the book values as discussed here. It is 
important too, that the values appearing in foreign 
investment statistics should be comparable to 
values which may be used in covering the value of 
all capital invested in Canada. So long as the 
sources follow a common basis ratios derived from 
the two sets of figures should not be misleading. 


The value which is taken to measure investment 
is the value shown in the balance sheets for the 
different securities of the companies concerned. In 
the case of capital stock this is the value at which 
the stock is shown among the liabilities plus sur- 
pluses or less any deficits which may exist. These 
surpluses will include any capital surplus as well 
as earned surpluses. The resulting value is the 
total of the assets less specific reserves set aside 
such as those for depreciation and depletion and 
less other liabilities which the company may have. 
In effect, consequently, this is a measure of the 
equity which the shareholders have in the depreci- 
ated value of the assets. Among the liabilities will 
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be other securities such as funded debt, mortgages, 
notes, etc. These also are taken into the statistics 
of foreign investment in Canada when they represent 
long-term liabilities to non-residents. Typical exam- 
ples are corporation bonds owned by non-resident 
investors and in the case of direct investment in 
subsidiaries, accumulated advances from parent 
companies when these are of a long-term character. 
Most of the other liabilities of the Canadian compa- 
nies are usually to residents such as bank loans 
of accounts payable to Canadian suppliers. 


By way of contrast some reference should be 
made to an alternative basis of valuation which has 
at times been advanced as a desirable measure in 
international investment — ‘‘the market values’’. 
But this is a basis which is not normally ascer- 
tainable for the large area of investments represent- 
ed by direct investments in branches or subsidiary 
companies where there is no public market for their 
securities. Even for the group of investments in 
marketable securities for which market values may 
be ascertained the basis has its shortcomings. 
Among these if the transitory and variable character 
of the market and its marginal character and the 
lack of stability or reality of market values in any 
period of large scale liquidation. Another tendency 
in the market value is its usual failure to include 
automatically the value of retained earnings or other 
increases in the amount of capital invested. Never- 
theless to meet some of the interest which may from 
time to time lie in market values Some comparisons 
have been made between market values and book 
values for some of the group of investments in 
marketable Securities for which this type of com- 
parison can be made. In different periods the com- 
parisons show most variable results. In recent 
years the market values of the marketable group 
of Canadian stocks held by foreign investors has 
been substantially higher than the book values for 
the same group of stocks, particularly in the case 
of some of the stocks of Canadian companies falling 
in the group of United States direct investments. As 
might be expected this has not always been the 
case, a few years earlier book values in some areas 
of investment were significantly higher than market 
values. 


Another basis which has been used in Canada in 
the past is a variation of the book value basis. This 
is the information on ‘‘capital employed’’ in Cana- 
dian industry formerly available from the census of 
industry returns to the Bureau. The capital employed 
figures originally reported to the Bureau were dis- 
continued after the year 1943. While this series had 
the advantage of being available for all industrial 
plants and public utilities it was a special basis 
of valuation adapted for that purpose and had limita- 
tions when used for other purposes. Among these 
limitations were the ways in which working capital 
was covered and the difficulties in knowing how 
comparable the data were for all concerns. Being 
usually for the purpose of measuring investments in 
production facilities it was not adapted to some of 
the large enterprises with other assets than those at 


the plant which are prominent among foreign-owned 
enterprises. In addition investments were not in- 
cluded in years when plants or facilities were not in 
production. On the other hand the figures included 
the value of physical assets used but not owned by 
reporting concerns. There were complications too, 
in adapting data collected on the geographical dis- 
tribution of ownership to the capital employed series 
in order to arrive at the value of foreign ownership. 
In spite of these shortcomings general comparisons 
of results derived from capital employed and book 
value sources were not widely different in the aggre- 
gate in some years. But certain significant differ- 
ences did emerge in comparisons of some groups of 
investments derived from the two sources. 


Another approach which has sometimes been 
taken to the question of valuations is the capitali- 
zation of earnings. But a study of the data included 
in this report on actual earnings and remittances 
will indicate the shortcomings of an approach of this 
kind when applied to the question of valuation. 
Widely different arrangements and possibilities ex- 
ist with respect to income to be remitted on various 
kinds of investments and the wide differences be- 
tween earnings and transfers of income further 
Suggest some of the unrealities of this approach. 
There is also the fact that international obligations 
may exist without there being corresponding income 
transfers. A study of income on investments con- 
stitutes a separate area of analysis with direct 
effects on the current account of the balance of 
payments. 


The values of funded debt and other contractual 
obligations have been shown at the face values of 
the obligations. In cases where bonds are payable 
in foreign currencies these have been expressed in 
Canadian dollars by converting the obligations at 
the prewar pars of exchange which were generally 
typical of rates of exchange in the period when much 
of the indebtedness was incurred. 


Consequently these securities appear in statis- 
tics of indebtedness at the same value throughout 
the period covered in the statements. Changes 
Shown in the amounts outstanding therefore reflect 
alterations in holdings due to such factors as new 
issues, retirements, or the trade in outstanding 
Securities. The values shown also tend to be gener- 
ally representative of the original investments in so 
far ds these were made at prices close to the nom- 
inal values converted at the par of exchange. The 
figures are free of the sporadic changes which they 
would undergo if they were converted at the current 
rate of exchange. While this procedure makes for 
Stability in the investment series over the longer 
period it should be borne in mind when data on non- 
resident bond holdings are considered in relation to 
market values or to the cost of redeeming obliga- 
tions. For example in periods when the United 
States dollar was at a premium in relation to the 
Canadian dollar the value of non-resident holdings 
of United States dollars issues of Canadian debtors 
continued to be shown at par although their market 
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value was higher and the cost of redeeming 1ssues 
during such periods was also greater than the par 
value. Likewise British holdings of Canadian ster- 
ling issues have continued to be shown at par al- 
though the cost of redeeming these in terms of 
Canadian currency has been reduced by-the depre- 
ciation of sterling. The amount of sterling securities 
outstanding in recent years has not constituted as 
significant a part of the totals as was the case 
before World War II. 


Canadian investments abroad have been gener- 
ally calculated in terms of Canadian dollars at rates 
of exchange prevailing at the times at which the 
investments are shown. This is because of the ne- 
cessity of expressing such a variety of foreign in- 
vestments in common terms. As in the case of foreign 
investments in Canada the basis of valuation em- 
ployed in evaluating Canadian direct investments 
abroad is the book value as shown by the balance 
sheets of the issuing companies abroad. Canadian 
portfolio investments abroad too, have been calcu- 
lated at book values in the case of stocks of foreign 
companies where these values could be ascertained. 
Holdings of foreign bonds are carried at the nominal 
par values converted from foreign currencies to 
Canadian dollars at current exchange rates. 


One further general point concerning the valua- 
tion of international investments remains to be 
discussed. For most purposes of analysis; the 
series of foreign investment must be limited to 
foreign investment as it relates to the Canadian 
economy, or in other words to foreign investment in 
Canada. But many of the companies in which foreign 
ownership is significant have important subsidiaries 
or branches abroad. These external assets are elim- 
inated from the series on foreign investment in 
Canada through deduction proportionately to the 
ownership of the common stock (or funded debt in 
the case of one company whose external assets 
greatly exceed the equity capital in the company). 
When constructing the Canadian balance of inter- 
national indebtedness allowance is made for the 
existence of this equity of non-residents in Cana- 
dian assets abroad through a special entry on the 
liability side. Detail of this entry may be derived 
from statement 32 although the values there are 
somewhat larger than the original deductions. This 
is because the full book value of foreign assets 
does not appear on the balance sheets of some 
Canadian companies who do not maké a practice of 
presenting fully consolidated balance sheets. 


A somewhat similar adjustment is made to the 
series for net assets in Canada of foreign life in- 
surance companies which is derived from reports to 
the Superintendent of Insurance. From the series 
there is deducted the value of foreign securities held 
amongst the assets in Canada. As these foreign 
securities are not shown among Canadian assets 
abroad, this adjustment does not entail any off- 
setting entry on the liability side in producing the 
net balance of indebtedness. 


Investment Trusts and Other Special Classes of 
Companies 


Some comment is appropriate on the treatment 
of a number of diversified management investment 
trusts referred to also in this report as ‘‘Income 
accumulating investment trusts’’. These were estab- 
lished in 1954 and 1955 as Canadian companies by 
United States interests. The funds were formed 
following a change in United States administrative 
arrangements which facilitated their formation. In 
the main the objectives of these funds were to pro- 
vide long-term growth of principal through the two- 
fold process of investing in the expanding Canadian 
economy and of ploughing back at low tax cost all 
net earnings from investments. The funds have im- 
portant advantages to United States investors under 
United States tax laws. The funds are predominantly 
owned in the United States and indeed have pro- 
visions ensuring that this condition may continue 
But although the companies are controlled outside 
Canada it appeared realistic to look through the form 
of ownership to the underlying assets which are 
portfolio holdings of a large number of Canadian and 
other companies. Because of this characteristic 
foreign investment in the particular ‘‘income accu- 
mulating’’ investment funds and in some other funds 
whose underlying assets are also portfolio in char- 
acter, such investments have been treated as port- 
folio. All of the new funds and many others, particu- 
larly open-end funds, produce their balance sheets 
on the basis of market value of the assets. Conse- 
quently the book value of this group of companies 
is affected by the trend of stock prices. 


Data collected by the Bureau suggest that the 
‘“‘income accumulating” investment funds discussed 
in the preceding paragraph had a gross book value 
of about $130 million at the end of 1954. About $101 
million of this represented new capital paid in, $21 
million arose from the merger of a foreign investment 
fund previously established to serve as a medium 
for investment in Canada. The balance represented 
earned surplus, realized gain and unrealized appre- 
ciation of investments. A part of the investment of 
the funds, estimated at $11 million, took the form of 
non-Canadian securities. After deduction of these 
investments, the net book value was taken as $119 
million, of which $117 million represented United 
States investment. 


There are several classes of corporations under 
Canadian income tax legislation which have special 
significance for students of international investment. 
Canadian companies engaged exclusively in busi- 
ness operations outside Canada may under certain 
conditions qualify as Foreign Business Corporations 
and as such are exempted from Canadian corporation 
income taxes. Taxation Statistics indicates that 
there are more than 100 companies so classified. 
For purposes of Canadian statistics of foreign in- 
vestment, these companies have been treated as if 
they were in fact non-Canadian corporations. A 
number of the companies have no Canadian owner- 
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ship and omitted altogether from the records. Where 
there is Canadian ownership it is classified as 
direct or portfolio investment abroad in accordance 
with the usual criteria. 


Another special class of Canadian company is 
the Non-Resident Owned Investment Corporation, of 
which there are about 209. These companies as a 
class have very important non-Canadian assets; in 
1953 their dividend receipts from foreign companies 
exceeded those from Canadian companies, Where these 
companies represented a medium for holding owner- 
ship of an operating Canadian enterprise the enter- 
prise itself has been classified as foreign-owned 
in the records. In the more typical case of private 
companies holding portfolio investments an estimate 
of the Canadian holdings nas been included as a 
component of the item ‘‘Miscellaneous Investments’’. 


Ownership 


Initially, of course, it is necessary to discover 
instances of international investments. This process 
may involve the use of many different types of 
source. Once the existence of an investment is 
determined the typical situation does not usually 
present insuperable problems in following up the 
investments in order to obtain the necessary in- 
formation about the ownership and the form which 
the investment takes. 


The determination of country of ownership is not 
normally difficult. In the typical case investments 
are owned directly without any intervening complica- 
tions of Ownership. This is the case, for instance, 
with subsidiary companies owned by a foreign con- 
cern which represent an extension of the operations 
of that concern into another country. The same 
applies to the securities of a Canadian concern 
which are registered under the name and address of 
the non-resident owners. 


The determination of ownership may present 
problems when there are intermediaries holding the 


Classification of Portfolio and Direct Investments 


A detailed description of the general considera- 
tions leading to the classification of international 
investments either as portfolio or direct has been 
given earlier in Part I of this Report in the sections 
entitled ‘‘Nature and Ownership of Capital, Portfolio 
Investments, and Direct Investments’’. These des- 
criptions, which apply equally to the classification 
of Canadian investments abroad, are not repeated 
here. The exceptional treatment accorded some in- 
vestment funds has been outlined above at length. 
Those companies classified as direct investments 
of non-residents in Canada or of Canadians abroad 
are regarded as being subject to the control, real or 
potential, of the principal owners. Accordingly the 
terms direct investment and controlled company are 
used synonymously in this Report. 


of Investments 


investments. These are sometimes referred to as 
‘‘nominees’’. This type of situation may take differ- 
ent forms and may at times obscure the country of 
beneficial ownership. It tends to be exceptional, 
not being typical of the general body of international 
investments. It probably occurs most frequently in 
holding of stocks which may be actively traded and 
are held by brokers. But once the investments be- 
come established the normal practice is for them to 
be registered in the name and address of the owners 
in order that dividends will be received directly. A 
considerable part of the investments held by nomi- 
nees is covered in the item ‘‘miscellaneous invest- 
ments’’ whose content is described elsewhere. 
There may be other instances of nominee holdings 
appearing in the records as Securities owned in the 
United States or United Kingdom, when the securi- 
ties are held in financial centres in those countries 
for beneficial owners residing elsewhere. These 
appear to be only minor parts of the investments 
Shown as held in the United Kingdom or the United 
States in this report. 


Type of Business 


In the investment statistics companies have 
been classified according to the principal kinds of 
business in which they are engaged. Some large com- 
panies have activities extending over a variety of 
types of business. For example, some of the princi- 
pal petroleum companies have been included in the 
petroleum refining group of the non-metallic manu- 
facturing industries, even though their activities 
extend into other types of business. Some of these 
companies, for instance, are engaged in the explora- 
tion for and development of crude petroleum as well 
as refining and production of petroleum products and 
have also extensive investments in the spheres of 
marketing and transportation. But as the corporation 
is the unit of classification in these statistics it is 
not feasible to carry the breakdown beyond the 
principal kind of business. 


An exception to this practice has been followed 
in some of the tables in the ‘‘Survey of the Manu- 
facturing Operations in Canada of the Larger 
Canadian Companies Controlled in the United 
States’’. In that study some classifications of pro- 
duction and related data have been made on the 
basis of establishments. 


Estimated Values of Total Capital and Resident 
Owned Capital in some areas of National Wealth 
(as used in statements 14 to 20) 


For some years past the Balance of Payments 
Section has prepared estimates of the percentages of 
selected Canadian industries owned by all non- 
residents and by United States residents. The cal- 
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culation of this material has of course involved the 
estimation of the book value of the aggregate in- 
vestment in the industries for comparison with the 
corresponding values of foreign investment in 
Canada compiled within the Section. The aggregate 
value data (and Canadian ownership which is meas- 
ured as a reSidual) have not been published hereto- 
fore because of the considerable difficulty experi- 
enced in producing the estimates and the limited 
resources that could be made available for this 
area of research. Further work has now been done 
on the series and the figures have been used ina 
number of the statements appearing in the section 
of this report on ‘‘Proportions of Foreign Ownership 
and Control’’. In developing a method consideration 
has had to be given to changing sources of informa- 
tion and forms of presentation over the period 
covered. Comparability of results over the period 
has been preserved as far as possible. But it should 
be emphasized that the data are approximations 
arrived at through the combination of a number of 
series whose coverage and comparability may in 
some cases be open to question. Nevertheless it is 
considered that the material published will be of 
value to readers in assessing the relative positions 
of domestic and foreign capital in some areas of the 
economy. 


In the post-war years the series have made 
extensive use of the Condensed Balance Sheets 
published by the Department of National Revenue 
in the annual report on Taxation Statistics. It is 
because this material does not become available 
for a considerable period after the time to which it 
relates that the Bureau’s estimated ratios of owner- 
ship cannot be produced as currently as statistics 
of international investment. The Condensed Balance 
Sheet figures are not ideal for the uses put to them 
in estimating figures for the total value of selected 
Canadian industries comparable to the foreign invest- 
ment record. Corporations are not permitted by the 
Department of National Revenue to file consolidated 
reports, while for obvious reasons consolidated ‘bal- 
ance sheets are used wherever possible in the 
records of international investment. One of the first 
problems encountered therefore is to convert the 
Summations of balance sheets appearing in Taxation 
Statistics to a corresponding consolidated balance 
sheet basis. 


For this purpose the general procedure is to total 
the items of funded debt, capital stock, and surplus 
less deficit, and to subtract from the total the in- 
vestment in subsidiaries and in non-Government 
securities. A study of the descriptions of these 
items appearing in Taxation Statistics will reveal 
that the method followed will approximate the book 
value approach used in the international investment 
statistics, although it will be understated through 
the elimination of certain elements such as the 
short-term component of investment in affiliated, 
subsidiary or allied companies, and obligations of 
the non-corporate sector, and by the amount of 
agreements for sale and other contractual corporate 


obligations having a term of one year or less. But 
on the other hand there may be offsetting elements 
of coverage within the estimates. The procedure 
followed results in a book value series which ex- 
cludes all investment in foreign subsidiaries. Where 
the enterprise involves a Canadian holding company 
classified as such in Taxation Statistics, the for- 
eign Subsidiaries will not be reflected in the indus- 
trial groups used in the series. Where an operating 
company has a foreign subsidiary it will have been 
eliminated from the aggregate value through the 
deduction of the investment in all subsidiaries. This 
convenient technique cannot be applied in respect 
of unincorporated branches abroad which are, how- 
ever, not large in relation to the magnitudes under 
discussion. Subject to the exceptions mentioned, 
which are probably of relatively limited signifi- 
cance, the broad aggregate series are comparable 
in concept although there is a difference in timing. 
The balance sheet data published in the most recent 
volume of Taxation Statistics cover fiscal years 
ending between January 1 and December 31, 1953. 
The international investment statistics for 1953 are 
based on the calendar year end or the fiscal year 
end between June 1, 1953 and May 30, 1954. 


The differing stages of consolidation and clas- 
sification used in the compilation of Taxation 
Statistics and of the Bureau’s records of internation- 
al investment create other problems. The totals of 
the broad industrial groups will be less affected 
than the finer subdivisions where there is greater 
danger of lack of comparability. In the statistics of 
international investment the entire enterprise is 
allocated industrially on the basis of the principal 
activity. Because the balance sheets used in Tax- 
ation Statistics are unconsolidated, if there is more 
than one firm in the enterprise, the aggregate book 
value in the latter series (as adjusted) may be 
spread over a number of classifications. A somewhat 
similar problem arises in respect of holding com- 
panies classified as such in Taxation Statistics. 
These are not used in the construction of the aggre- 
gate value series as the Canadian subsidiaries will 
themselves appear elsewhere in Taxation Statistics. 
To the extent however, that the holding company 
itself may hold significant working capital in addi- 
tion to investments in operating subsidiaries this 
capital will not appear in the aggregate Series. It is 
not possible as a general rule to overcome these 
problems other than through the overall adjustments 
mentioned later, although in occasional cases it is 
apparent from a comparison of the material than an 
entire enterprise has been classified differently in 
the two series and in these instances specific cor- 
rections may be made. 


Further adjustments are also made to the adjust- 
ed consolidated balance sheet data. For example, 
long-term loans and advances to the companies 
covered in the Bureau’s records are added as well 
as allowances for Crown corporations, exempt mines, 
and similar classes of investment not included in 
the companies fully tabulated in Taxation Statistics. 
The calculation of many of these items is compli- 
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cated and involves a considerable amount of re- 
search. The figures are inflated where appropriate, 
on the basis of available data, to allow for invest- 
ment represented by individual ownerships, partner- 
ships, and co-operatives. An adjustment is made in 
the case of unincorporated branches in Canada of 
foreign petroleum companies where the basis of 
reporting to the Bureau leads to figures significant- 
ly higher than those derived from Taxation Statistics. 
In the case of public utilities other than railways, 
additions are made in respect of government and 
municipal enterprises, either on the basis of bal- 
ance sheet data or of relevant funded debt where 
balance sheet values are not available. The figures 
of foreign investment used in relation to these 
series are larger than those generally shown for 
investment in other utilities by reason of the for- 
eign-owned part of this funded debt of governments 
or municipalities. 


Figures for the total value of investment in 
railways and in merchandising do not make use of 
Taxation Statistics. The railway figure is compiled 
independently from balance sheet data. The figure 
for merchandising is also an independent estimate 


but is founded on less satisfactory data than for 
other series and must be regarded as illustrating 
broad relative magnitudes only. 


In compiling the aggregate data for the sub- 
classifications appearing in statement 20 it was 
apparent that in some cases differing classification 
either of an enterprise as a whole or of major com- 
ponent firms invalidated comparison with the Bur- 
eau’s records. This type of disparity tended to arise 
particularly in some of the industry sub-classifica- 
tions where vertical integration or ancillary activi- 
ties of the corporations would be typical. In such 
cases where the total domestic and foreign capital 
invested in companies covered in the Bureau’s 
series was larger, and where it appeared that the 
Bureau’s records of companies in which foreign 
capital was invested would cover most of the field, 
the aggregate series was adjusted upwards to 
correspond, 

Figures of Total Capital and Resident Owned 
Capital shown for 1926, 1930, and 1939 were derived 
from ‘‘capital employed’’ statistics available for 
most industries from annual returns to the Bureau 
until discontinued after 1943. Some comments on 
this Source appear in the note ‘‘Basis of Valuation’’. 
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TABLE I. Estimate of the Canadian Balance of International Indebtedness, Selected Year Ends 1926-1955 
(exclusive of short-term commercial indebtedness and blocked currencies) 
(Billions of dollars) 


Item 1930/1933 1948|1949 1953 | 1954 |1955 
Canadian Liabilities (Foreign Sos Invested in ee sree 

Direct investments IV, VI.. “a davansutsavevovcearessteneveccsrressecnsuticsua neces) 9) De 2 3 3. 3 4 ey 6.0 6.7) 7.5 
Government and municipal bonds We a Ve 1 1 1 1 Z 20 Drei: 2. Lt ie 
Other portfolio investments IV, VII 3 2 Ze 2 2 De 2 WAST 2.9 ae ‘% 
Income accumulating investment PALLETS EB ascrecerencnnsoncec Bae - = 2 +2 
MISCELLANEOUS INVES HNENES! LV) ciccccecsctecsceocececeressecseaszesesseecescersooeacnenctosn 0.3] 0.3] 0.3) 0.3) 0.3] 0.3] 0.3] 0.3) 0.3) 0.3 0.4] 0.44 Oud 0.6 0.6; 
Total non-resident long-term investment in Canada IV - VIL......... 6.0| 7.6| 7.4) 6.9) 71) 7.2) 72) 7%5)-8 0) 87 9.5110.4 | 11.5) 12.5/13.2 
Equity of non-residents in Canadian assets abroad ............cseseeeeeeee 2 2 2 0.2) 0.2)| 003) 0.3) 0:3)9053)" 0.3)" 20.4054 0.6) 0.6] 0.6 
Canadian dollar holdings of non-resident ..............cccccscsrececerscoceentenee 2 br 2 0.3] 0.31 0.4] 0.3) 0.3) 0.4) 0.6 0.4) 0.3 0: 3; 0.3] 0.4 
Canadian short-term assets of IMF and IBRD ...... Ledensetestes = - - _ _ Oe Sie Oso mOmtci Oats 03)" OSS Ossv "O32 Ome 

GOSS, Tot DIT CHO Si oes o ceconcccacecsccccsccce=s consi sevactadcecnecscurseutscsesenbeqelbetecssccacsvs 6.4| 8 0| 7.7| 7.4) 76) 78] 81) 84] 8 9; 9.9| 10.6/11.4 12.6| 13.6 14.5 
United States........ abcaea Gis deb ac can Seucore Sada ruoun tee sackuatvenet caren 3.5| 4.9] 4.7] 4.5] 5.4) 5.7) 5.7} 6-0) 6.4} 7.1 7.9] 8.5 9.5] 10.3/10.9 
Wirited Rime Osfserecc ences csceanecesseecseee-ace Seecseccceee We Dell | Do Qh 2aSi LeGiy Le Si Le Gil mdconGiler tn (0) |itelie hm '<- 0) nmr oer DASA PASTY | 
Other’ countries. IMP) and) IBRD ic -secsecre-cessdesssserccctevcceeeresaestesoseseecel ||| Ovi) (Ona lm Os2ii Oe sia Oe Sm Osr4) i OuilmnOs 1! mOe tim Oee 0.8} 0.9 1.0 1.0) 1 

Canadian Assets (Canadian Capital Invested Abroad): 
Birectsinvestme nts: Th: ceysssccccencescerterestcsrsncrcctenesrecserveseccecrarecsraceeqeacwecreee 0.4] 0.4] 0.4] 0.7) 0.7) 0.8] 0.8) 0.8) 0.9) 1.0 Led 1.3, Pe5 ie ete Gi) Lag 
Portioliownvestments: [ll c.cvercoseacerscscess-enscensenusctes= 0.5! 0.8} 0.9] 0.7] 0.6] 0.6) 0.6) 0.6] 0.6} 0.6 0.6) 0.8 0.9} 0.9] 1.0 
. Government of Canada loans and advances III ~ —- - Ong eb 4tl leiG.| sls OllmoeO) moe Te OMe 9) 1.8 1.7) tae 
Government of Canada subscriptions to IMF and IBRD ............cse0eee8 _ — - — _ — | 0.4) 0.4] 0.4] 0.4) 0.4] 0.4 0.4 0.4! 0.4 
Total Canadian long-term investments abroad ..................:..::0ceceeee 0.9) 1.3) 1-3] 1.4) 2.0] 2.7) 3.6| 3.6) 4.0] 4.0) 4.1] 4.4 4.5| 4.6) 4.8 
Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign exchange I1 .... 2 2 2 Op See deria|| cheered) OsyoitudenO)teeer Dialer sted | adress 1.8 1.9) Tas 
Other Canadian short-term assetsS Abroad ..............sccceeecececerersceceeneneeee 3 3 3 —| 0.1 —_ - == | Onde Osk QoL P0ss 0.3) 0.4] On 

Gross Assets... Renuka cecacecesuccesevecurdesccvecsievessaceuriuscssvacctsadsecac sansinames 1.3| 1-5) 1.4] 1-9) 3.8| 4-0) 4.1) 4.7] 522) 5-9 6.0) 6.4 6.6 6.9) 7.0 
Government of Y, Canada secede of ee and foreign exchange = _ Oa) Gwe Sse! (May) ate) alee) Stel) 1.8) 1.8 1.8 1.9] ee 
United States 1. ne nacicceneccrernaccoen |p OSVAl GEN Wats CSE CS Wath och Wate! slagbl\ ales: Hee) ley 2.0) '25:2))) Liaw 
United Kingdom... B vaaeasveetods accermoooererecccos. | ORIEN Sab eS 1) Kaa Bll Itsy Gbsanl] ilsis}|) lai) alo 12.5). 155 Ded ye Sills deem 
Other countries, IMF and IBRD .. Ee ere Rares O25 065i) O76) Osa OSS One ders: |i 4: ielors alicts Behe alee! 1.4} 1.4] te! 

Canadian Net International Indebtedness: 

Net Liabilities .. aston rons Msuudeassstssncvesaceassaccscsincivasssannncdserssesseaceasseers |i Se Galt) Gedil Seal sedi aeS| Fe Oil Seve aeOlmedeG lsc 6.0| 6.7) 7.5 
Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign exchange — - = [025-167 153-059 |= 1.10 j= ail= fe Ole Ooo on | eed ieee nt tO) a 
United States} seegrevseereseceonsesecncesnonsenarensssecenunnessenenuseseceaneasecarenaee senna 6 . 3.6) 456)! 4.9] 4.9) 5.2) 5.3il 620i" 6o5 Was ; 8.6 
United Kingdom’. 2.5] 1.1] 0.5) 0.2] 0.2] 0.2) 0.4] 0.4 0.7 1.6! 
Other countries, IMF ‘and. IBRD ... O10. 107s 056-0. 1 10. Gi-0191 Oe 0.4 -0.2 


ae N.B. As above figures are rounded, totals do not necessarily equa] the sum of their component parts. Roman numerals indicate tables in which further de 
i] appears. 


Exclusive of Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign exchange. 

Not available. 

. Not available; net external assets of the Chartered Banks of Canada amounted to $370 million in 1926, $180 million in 1930, and $91 million in 1933. 
New series not strictly comparable with earlier years, 

Preliminary estimate. 


OPW 


TABLE Il. Canada’s Official Holdings of Gold and United States Dollars, ! 
Selected Year Ends 1939-1955 


(Millions of U.S. dollars) 


 — 
At end of: a 1939 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
= — = i 1 i = 
ON Uae cwceseetnens saces cyestessieuesohesavacnccsesave 218.0 353.9 536. 0 286.6 401.3 486.4 580. 0 841.7 885.0 986.1) 1,072.7] 1,133.9 
United States dollars..............c0.cse0000 186.2 | 1,154.1 708.9 21551 596.5 630.7} 1,161.5 936.9 975.2 832.4 869.9 7166.9 
MP OCAN ceassentecexcncensicsssueeicnievescscuencivcswe 3 5 “ 
ie 404.2 | 1,508. Z| 1,244.9 501.7 997.8 | 1,117.1 | 1,741.5 | 1,778.6 | 1, 860.2 | 1, 818.5 1, 942.6 1, 900.8 


1. Gold, U.S. dollars a - iti i 
eee ek Lhe aan Seong securities of the United States Government held by the Exchange Fund Account and other Government accounts, an 


oor 


Location and Year 


CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT POSITION 


TABLE III. Canadian Long-Term Investments Abroad!, Selected Year Ends, 1926-1954 
(Millions of dollars) 


Direct Investment in Branches 
Subsidiaries and Controlled Companies 


Portfolio Investments 


in Foreign Securities 


Total 


In al] Countries: 


In Other British Countries?: 


1. Figures exclude investments of insurance compa 
Government of Canada to the International Monetary Fund an i 
_ in Canada of these institutions (Table I). Figures include the equi 


(—) means ‘‘nil’’ 


2. Including inves 


or less than $0.5 million. 


nies and banks which k 
d Internationa] Bank for Reconstruction a 
ty of non-residents in assets abroa 


tments in Newfoundland prior to 1949. 


3. New series not strictly comparable with earlier years. 


4. Including investments in Other British Countries. 


are held mainly against liabilitie 


= ot Sabai 
Railways | Industria] | Mining PELs Total Total sips 
Utilities ae ate eopaieun Sc i i ee re tata Gress a ate Abroad 
sie AOr he Nite 397 | ee awe 493 890 
ale Awe 2 os 443 B55 ore 7189 1, 232 
249 289 123 10 6713 511 208 7193 1,390 
239 337 138 6 720 454 167 621 1, 341 
246 414 155 7 822 426 153 579 1, 401 
276 553 91 6 926 477 161 638 1, 564 
320 723 117 6 1, 166 467 142 609 1,775 
326 771 163 11 Tea fil 669° 161 830 2,101 
402 879 215 1, 505 690 179 869 2,374 
427 960 245 12 1,644 723 203 926 2,570 
7 
bath eon = ane 250 a ae 195 445 
was Halle Nees ces 260 nae eis 459 719 
211 176 21 4 4123 380 121 5013 913 
o12 214 25 4 455 317 92 409 864 
217 272 37 5 531 283 83 366 897 
247 413 58 3 721 345 98 443 1, 164 
288 549 71 4 912 289 87 376 1, 288 
293 572 95 8 968 450° 86 536 1, 504 
365 652 123 7 1,147 469 95 564 VTL 
390 711 145 10 1, 256 490 89 579 1,835 
A 3 4 3 ae 7 she iis 45 52 
She or a ee" 14 sie agi 45 59 
- 53 = 6 593 22 21 433 102 
= 53 = 54 26 27 53 107 
- 64 = = 64 26 26 52 116 
— 58 _ 1 59 21 19 40 99 
1 73 = = 74 17 iy 34 108 
1 80 _ ~ 81 17 14 31 112 
1 103 = = 104 16 13 29 133 
1 118 = = 119 17 14 31 150 
7 30 17 = 54 7 15 22 76 
7 34 28 = 69 7 12 19 88 
8 47 30 = 85 fi 11 18 103 
6 51 19 = 76 6 8 14 90 
7 61 20 - 88 6 8 14 102 
q 70 35 = 112 6 8 14 126 
6 73 54 = 133 6 8 14 147 
4 74 60 = 138 6 7 13 151 
iets ae 1404 sists wee 2534 30st 
ae — 1694 105 180 2854 454 
85 — 1463 102 51 1533 299 
85 1 142 140 282 
88 ¥ 142 143 285 
14 2 70 141 211 
26 2 92 185 21 
33 3 110 249 359 
38 2 121 262 383 
40 2 131 ss | 434 


Government 
of Canada 
Credits 


146 
485 
566 
528 
509 
486 
458 


73 


Total 


926 
1, 263 
1, 421 
2,048 
3,217 
3,564 
3,697 
3, 967 
4, 152 
4,275 


445 
719 
913 
864 
897 
1,164 
1, 288 
1, 504 
1,711 
1,835 


52 
59 
102 
668 
1, 447 
1,533 
1, 502 
1, 469 
1,425 
1, 397 


76 
88 
103 
90 
102 
126 
147 
151 


4294 
4854 
330 
428 
770 
717 
805 
868 
869 
892 


s to non-residents, and subscriptions by the 


nd Development which are partly offset by short term assets 
d of Canadian companies (Table I and statement 32), A dash 
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TABLE IV. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends 1926-1954 
Classification by Types of Security and Nature of National Ownership 


A. Total Non-resident Ownership of Long-Term Investment in Canada 
(Millions of dolars) 


1933 | 1939 


ead 1950 


ae ee Ee | | ree ae 
By Type of Assets 

Bonds and Debentures: 
Government and municipal 1a... ecssecscssssessseseceescerereeseeeee |1,434/1, 706] 1, 718] 1, 703] 1,662] 1,611) 1,528] 1,599]1, 755/11, 962|2,103] 2, 028 2,087} 2,056 
SHS MPL WAS ccc arceoecepeaeeeantcseavece ssose cuter wannyes seeereeranccanenncrste Rate One 4 Oi MG Dil sia oy OO me S4: oi MeO US meno Oz 7193 727 708) 676 644 619 604 
Other corporations ...............0 528 7196 152 592 561 620} 529 532 572 627 674 899 1,080) 1,151 
Sub-total ........cccccsesececssecsseseesceccsseecerstssesetecessesstesesstessssenee 139 238/39 98313, 983| 3, 5504/3, 066) 3, 036) 2, 859) 2, 924/13, 054/3,297/3,453| 3,571 3, 786! 3, 811 
Capital stock of Canadian COMpaNies .............scecececesscececececees 2,142 /|2, 856] 2, 635/ 3, 690) 3, 194] 3, 299/ 3, 438) 3, 671/3, 914/4, 218/4, 742} 5,193 5, 719| 6,233 
OUieire ok Ora LLOULASGOUS sce er es eee eee cere eee eee 363 480 477 434 548 561 601 613 690 826 951} 1,173 1,486] 1,747 
Income accumulating investment trusts................c.ccceseceenceceee - — - - — = -— | - - - _ - —_ 117 
MiSGellan@ ous: INVESUMENUS, .....ccccsceccccseccrcesecsn snoscreatssssczscncs accsse 260} 295} 270} 285 284; 282 290; 298 302 320) 328 4474 467 561 
Total Non-resident Investments ..................:0.ccceeceeeeeeeneee 6, 003 | 7, 614| 7, 365| 6, 913] 7, 092 7,178| 7,188) 7,506) 7, 960) 8, 661 | 9,474/10,384 |11,458/12,469 


By Nature of National Ownership 
I. Direct Investments (controlledin country of ownership): 
Bonds and Debentures: 


SECA PLL WAYS cares ees oae cetacean ae eT 52 52 49 46 38 37 37 3H 34 36 36 36 37 
OLHET COPD OLALIONS cn casceaecscae <dcccatacceetaterartadcecnesccescsesrceceass 2it SST, 354 322 281 306 297 296 336 348 346| 499 | 580 606 
SUD COta eres dc cree secre eee at ore eee re cere 258! 409) 406) 371 327| 344 334 3a 373 382 382 535 616 643 

' | 
Capital stock of Canadian companies.............seeee |1,166/1, 543) 1, 474) 1, 502] 1, 860] 1, 943| 2, 076) 2, 34412, 541) 2, 784/13, 205 3, 541 3,951! 4,365 
Gtherie corporation Assets ower ceere ee ce cee eee 358 475 472 423 526 539 576 593 672 809 933} 1,144 1,436} 1,687 
Total Direct Investment .............:ccccssseseseerereresee 1, 782 !2, 427) 2, 352| 2, 296| 2, 713| 2, 826) 2, 986 3,270/3,586)| 3, 975|4,520, 5,220 6,008; 6,695 
Il, Government and Municipal Bonds? ..............ceeeeeeee |1, 43411, 706 1, 718) 1, 703) 1, 6621, 611) 1,528/1,599|1, 755/1, 962;2,103| 2,028 | 2,087] 2,056 


Ill, Other Portfolio Investments (not controlled in country 
of ownership): 


Bonds and Debentures: | 


Steam railways — controlled in Canada .............cs0s00 1, 227 |1, 427) 1,459/1,158) 795] 765| 763) 754] 688! 672! 637 605 580 564 
— controlled in other countries.......... | zy 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 3 3 3 
Other corporations — controlled in Canada ................ 305; 421 381 265 220; 256 176 178 168 214| 239 291 369 413 
— controlled in other countries.... 12 18 17 5 60 58 56 58 68 65 89} 109 131 132 
SUDCOCAN ono. oee. eon ecensarenece cacserraccrarorarseenessserssasessverscesers, |(1'g 54615868) 1,859] 1,430 1, 077) 1, 081 997; 992 926) %3 968) 1,008 | 1,083; 1,112 
Capital stock of Canadian companies: | 
Companies Controlled in Canada ............sc0sccesececeoocecore 936 |1, 233] 1, 074) 1, 105} 1, 249] 1, 269) 1, 274] 1, 234/1, 275/1, 326/1,420| 1,518 | 1,622 1,732 
Companies controlled in other countries .... 40 80 87 83 85 87 88 93 98| 108] 117 134 146 136 
Other corporation assets?: | 
Companies controlled in Canada .........::.-..ecccecececs-esenece 5 5 5; 9 16 14 5 iS! 14 14 11 21 39 44 
Companies controlled in other countries .................... = — a 2 6 8 10 7 4 3 7 8 11 16 
Income accumulating investment trusts ...0.00.....ccccccceee — _ - - _ _ _ _ _ — =~ — - 117 
Total Other Portfolio Investments..................0.0.60.00+ 2,527/|3, 186|3, 025) 2, 629) 2,433 |2,459/|2, 384 |2,339|2, 317/2,404 2,523} 2,689 | 2,901| 3,157 
IV. Miscellaneous Investments: 
Real estate, mortgages, assets administered for non- 
residents, private investment ‘companies, etc. .......... 260} 295) 270! 285] 284]; 282] 290/ 298] 302! 320! 328 4474 467 561 
SUMMARY 
Direct Investments: cc errs ac er ee ee ee 1, 782 |2, 427 | 2, 352| 2, 296|2, 713] 2, 826 |2, 986/3, 270 3,586!3,975|4,520; 5,220 | 6,003] 6,695 
Il. Government and municipal bond5S.............0..0ccccscseosecorecces 1, 434 /1, 706 | 1, 718] 1, 703/1, 662|1, 6111, 528/1, 599 1,755}1,962|2,103| 2,028 | 2,087] 2,056 
Ii. Other portfolio investments’... ne ae 2,527 |3, 186 | 3, 025) 2, 629| 2, 433/2, 459/2, 384|2, 339 2,317/2,404/2,523| 2,689 | 2,901] 3,157 
IV. Miscellaneous investments 260} 295| 270) 285) 284| 282| 290] 298] 302] 320! 328 4474 561 
Total Non-resident Investments.................0.cc0cesee-e 6, 003 |7, 614|7, Zell 913 | 7, 092 | 7,178 |7, 188) 7, 506| 7, 960 8, 661 | 9,474|10,384 |11,458/12,469 
Ile 


General note applicable to all statistics of foreign investments in Canada, 


Common and preference stocks are included at book (equity) values as shown in the balance sheets of the issu 
we at rah seus ae meeten Ch eae pene converted into Canadian dollars at the original par of exchange, 
nvestments in Canadian companies have been classified according to principal activities in Canada. Investments in ex loration an 
leum by companies engaged in refining and production of petroleum products are therfore included in the manufacturing Sues ne Se ee ae 


en pi aca in Canada shown as owned by residents of the United States and the United Kingdom include some investments held for residents of other 


A dash (—) means ‘‘nil’’ or less than $0.5 million, 


ing companies, bonds and debentures are 


CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT POSITION a 


TABLE Iv. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends 1926-1954 
Classification by Types of Security and Nature of National Ownership 


B. Long-Term Investments in Canada owned by residents of the United States 3 
(Millions of dollars) 


=I 


1926 | 1930 | 1933 | 1939 | 1945 shed! 1947 | 1948 | 1949 |1950 | 1951 1952 | 1953 | 1954 
By Type of "Assets 
Bonds and Debentures: 
GOVETIMEeNE ANG MUDICIDAU <.ncedscsc.cctesveterssttttecesscaceeeesteseneseee 909 |1, 205 |1, 192 |1, 221 |1, 450 |1, 438 |1, 387 |1, 467 |1, 534 |1, 746 |1, 898 |1, 835 |1, 870 1, 822 
RSEeeUTIh TUMLIW ELVIS caceeten nc cenetereecacscheacesesccncncarscucesacdvanere-rencusoctensscscans 362 598 624 434 49& 458 453 445 380 366 335 305 287 274 
MOEHEN [COBDOFAUIONS eerccccaeeesscarrartitecens-e-encvaconacccrveccresesecovenscscveasase 338| 600) 577| 440] 414] 485) 417| 422) 452) 505) 542| 1749 903} 972 
SEES“ COU Le eocsttt ton ee a cereete coset ceone anon geetectsaces sevncarosscscesenusecscecare 1, 609 |2, 403 |2, 393 |2, 095 |2, 359 |2, 381 |2, 257 [2, 334 |2, 366 |2, 617|2, 775 |2, 889 |3, 060 |3, 068 
Capital stock of Canadian COMPANIES ..........cscesccerereesserererereresees 1, 283 |1, 832 |1, 681 |1, 656 |2, 088 2, 206 |2, 335 |2, 606 |\2, 796 |3, 044 |3, 476 |3, 829 |4, 235 |4, 608 
Other corporation aSSets 2 .........csecececeseteceees 219| 331| 328] 295!) 413] 430| 453] 463| 573; 697] 812)1,031 {1,316]1, 527 
Income accumulating investment trusts - — — — = = = = ss = = a a 117 
Miscellaneous inVeEStMe Nts ............cccccccecesssesecesesoresecesscererererers ences 85 94 90 105 130 140 155 163 170 190 195 2494 257 302 
Total United States Investment ............:c:cc0 cesscerecereretereeeeees 3, 196 |4, 660 |4, 492 |4, 151 |4, 990 |5, 157 |5, 200 5, 566 |5, 905 |6, 548|7, 258 |7, 998 |8, 868) 9, 622 
By Nature of National Ownership 
I, Direct Investments (controlled in country of ownership): 
Bonds and Debentures: 
Steam railways 36 42 42 41 38 30 29 29 29 29 29 | 29 29 29 
Other COPPOrAatiONns .............00-enccesccecsasveceesererersescssscorsnscesecoes 152) 294) 296] 265| 254] 290; 277} 280; 310) 321 319] 475 550| 581 
aT LEa LRN ee errr ca tenenn tbe trcveneascanesosnqenszersreqesecheseens 188| 336| 338| 306; 292| 320) 306| 309; 339) 350 348| 504 579| 610 
Capital stock of Canadian COMPANIES ........eeseeseereereeeerenens 1, 000 |1, 330 |1, 271 |1, 289 |1, 613 |1, 691 |1, 804 |2, 052 |2, 200 |2, 394) 2, 750 |3, 022 |3, 356|3, 655 
Other corporation assets? oo... = 6 RS RE ee eo 215| 327) 324) 286| 399] 417) 438] 446) 556 682| 798|1,006 |1,271]1,475 
Total Direct Investments ..............::cccesescessrerecereeeesrerereee 1, 403 |1, 993 |1, 933 |1, 881 |2, 304 |2, 428 |2, 548 |2, 807 |3, 095 |3, 426/3, 896 |4, 532 |5, 206/5, 740 
II, Government and Municipal SONS hee era eos sec cts te cesscosees 909 |1, 205 |1, 192 |1, 221 |1, 450 |1, 438) 1, 387 1, 467 |1, 534 |1, 746/1, 898 |1, 835 /|1, 870 1, 822 
Ill, Other Portfolio Investments (not controlled in country of 
ownership): 
Bonds and Debentures: 
Steam railways —controlled in Canada .......cesesseceeeresees 326| 556 582 393| 457] 428| 424] 416) 351 337| 306) 276 258 245 
—controlled in other countries .............0+ - - - - - _ - — — _ _ - - - 
Other corporations —controlled in Canada ...........-+sserese 185 301 PAA 173 158 195 140 141 133 175 214 266 344| 382 
—controlled in other countries .......... 1 5 4 2 2 = - 1 9 tS) 9 8 9 9 
Sub-totall .....0...0-.-..c0..0sse-ccesesesesononesonorssesesssversconasererssnsoooes 512| 862} 863) 568| 617) 623) 564 558| 493) 521) 529) 550 611| 636 
Capital stock of Canadian companies: 
Companies controlled in Canada ........seeessesrererersreressre sees 272| 484) 396| 354] 462) 500) 518 540| 580] 635] 708] 784 853] 919 
Companies controlled in other COUNT CS) cree. coscaceere-neanecere 11 18 14 13 13 15 13 14 16 15 18 23 26 34 
Other corporation assets ?: 
Companies Controlled in Canada .......sssssssccesseresersnesssseeees 4 4 4 8 13 12 13 13 14 13 10 20 38 40 
Companies controlled in other COUNErIES .........-sseeeeres - -~ - 1 1 1 2 4 3 2 4 5 7 12 
Income accumulating investment trusts .........cceeseecesesers - - - = = = = = = a = = = 117 
Total Other Portfolio Investment ............:::ccesseeeesserees 799|1,368|1,277| 944/1,106)1, 151]1, 110 |1, 129 |1, 106 |1, 186) 1, 269 1,382 |1,535/1, 758 
IV. Miscellaneous Investments: 
Real estate, mortgages, assets administered for non-resi- 
dents, private Feyesine nt COMPANIES, CEC. crrssecerererererorers 85 94 90} 105) 130] 140} 155) 163 170; 190 195| 2494) 257] 302 
SUMMARY 
I. Direct INVEStMENtS .........cesscssecsrececeserersserereeeneresecnrsrererecenenaeess 1, 403] 1, 9931, 933 }1, 881 2, 304 |2, 428| 2, 548| 2, 807 |3, 095 |3, 426]3, 896 |4, 532 |5, 206|5, 740 
II. Government and municipal DONS ........sceseceseserseerereereerneeeess 909] 1, 205|1, 192}1, 221}1, 450 1, 438| 1, 387] 1, 467 |1, 534 |1, 746 ‘1, 898 1,835 | 1, 870]1, 822 
III, Other portfolio inveStMent .........:cserecseererererererererecenerersresn sess 799|1,368)1,277| 944|1, 106 1, 151/1,110]1,129/1, 106|1, 186)1, 269 A tBP 1, 535|1, 758 
IV. Miscellaneous investments ........csccsecsesssneceerecereceseneeeneneeeness 85 94 90| 105| 130] 140] 155] 163| 170} 190| 195 249 257) 302 
Total United States Investment ...........:cseseeeereeesseees 3, 196/4, sis asia 4, 151|4, 990 |5, 157|5, 200|5, 566 |5, sii Lali 7, 258| 7, 998 |® 868 
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TABLE IV. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends 1926-1954 
Classification by Types of Security and Nature of National Ownership 


C. Long-Term Investments in Canada owned by residents of the United Kingdom? 
(Millions of dollars) 


1949 1950| 1951 1952 | 1953 | 1954 


1926 ae 1933 | 1939 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | -:1948 
ie 
By Type of Assets 
Bonds and Debentures: 
GOVEEnmMent ANG MMUNICL Dal sire. eceecctacosstere sotsecdseoncrovensrsencctcne ces 510| 486 509; 453 157 115 90 81 171 163 146 136 
SSRIs EL GG eterna cores ooo oe cic cai oceoc cet vosenasatetcovensasuectscveseeteners 898] 862! 864! 746] 316] 315) 316) 316) 315) 310) 309) 307 
COEMER IC CROOPA UL OFS te, cps ses tetacgscvete rerslescaruzscthesase sverste tere sorcratosesses™ 166} 171 150) 126 LLG} a Los 83 84 92 94} 104 123 
SSuaba= Can bea hee Ae coc cc esva cence cca cba deans sataseutacatwaatevovanaraconccabevave rate 1,574 |1,519|1,523/1,325| 589) 537) 489] 481] 578) 567; 559] 566 
Capital stock of Canadian COMPANICG...............-csesscscesnsscssecscsoees 7188 942! 876 909 973 959 971 931 972|1, 0011/1, 042/1,100 
COUNEM COR DORALION ASSEOUS occ rena coctere rere seecees eects sneer 130} 134] 134); 122 103 97 115: |e 98 105; 110; 104 
MISCETIANCOUS ANVESUMONES. co pctcracescsatsccoocecacert sueicasarscesercserecctscsres 145 171 150; 120 85 15 70 69 67 65 65 1144 
Total United Kingdom Investments ...................:sccscececssereeeee 2, 637 |2, 766 |2, 683 |2,476 |1, 750 |1, 668 |1, 645 |1, 608 |1, 715 |1, 748/1, 776/1, 8&4 
By Nature of National Ownership 
I, Direct Investments (controlled in country of ownership): 
Bonds and Debentures: 
Sle armira ll WAYS sctsc.cececscessccccccsvseseaacetaseeacssveveesetesescosetevedss trees et 10 10 8 8 8 8 8 8 5 7 7 
OtHST COrpOra ClONS: feseseiusescsecosssued snes save inverdietwvusesseaddvessevassee 41 49 46 44 13 5 6 5 13 13 13 11 
SUD EOE 7 5s cose ca cerseventens cos crosses ses ncteders ast fasssunses casteceessesveoute 52 59 56 52 21 13 14 13 21 18 20 18 
Capital stock of Canadian COMPANIES ............cccececeeeceeeceeereee 154] 200; 187 194] 226 228| 247) 263 309} 346 369| 424 
Othercorporation assets <i.sec cree etter 130] 133] 133] 120] 101 94] 111] 124 98} 104] 108} 102 
Total Direct Investments ..................cccccessseseceeeceesseceeneeee 336 392 376 366 348 335 372 400 428 468 497 544 
II, Government and Municipal Bonds)? ...............-.-::::cesesssseceseeeee 510| 486! 509| 453 157| 115 90 81 171 163 146| 136 
Iii, Other Portfolio Investments (not controlled in country of 
ownership): 
Bonds and Debentures: 
Steam railways — controlled in Canada..............ceceeeeeeecece 885 850] 852) 736 306 305 306 306 305 303 299| 297 
— controlled in other countries .............. 2 2 2 Z 2 Z 2 2 2 2 3 3 
Other corporations — controlled in Canada................c000-« 119 116 98 80 46 45 22 23 22 PASS 11 11 
— controlled in other countries ........ 6 6 6 2 57 57 55 56 57 56 80! 101 
SU COCA Foe scezes cscs cecesteot sccessaatesced cccerecavaivbecancclsvceversusscutces 1, 012 974 958) 820| 411) 409] 385] 387] 386] 386| 393] 412 
Capital stock of Canadian companies: 
Companies controlled in Camadaicicc...ccccccsesecececececsscessssecexs 608 685| 623 660] 691 675 664 604 599 594 600! 597 
Companies controlled in other countries................cc... 26 57 66 55 56 56 60 64 64 val 713 19 
Other corporation assets?: 
Companies controlled in Canada. .......cccccccsccecsessesecccecasascce —_ 1 1 il 2 1 1 - —_ 1 1 1 
Companies controlled in other countries = = _ 1 es, 2 2) 3 = = 1 1 
Total Other Portfolio Investments 0.0.0.0... |1, 646 1, 717 |1, 648 |1, 537 |1, 160 |1, 143 |1, 113 |1, 058 |1, 0491, 052 |1, 068 1, 090 
IV. Miscellaneous Investments: 
Real estate, mortgages, assets administered for non-resi- 
dents, private investment companies, etc. .......cescceseeees 14S hs) 150s eL20 85 75 70 69 67 65 65] 1144 
SUMMARY 
eee ghar ead naar eee ; 336} 392] 376| 366] 348] 335] 372] 400| 428] 468| 497] 544 
II. Government a municipal bonds ...... 510} 486] 509} 453; 157] 115} 90] 81]| 171] 163] 146] 136 
Ill. est portfolio cold cools rary ROR Raa ads be Nn sat 1, 646 |1, 717 |1, 648 |1, 537 |1, 160 |1, 143 11, 113 1,058 |1, 049 |1, 052 |1, 068 }1, 090 
IV. Miscellaneous investments .............scsccccccssssscecscseeces 145) 171] 150) 120 85 75 70 69 67 65 65| 1144 
Total United Kingdom Investments...................cccccseecseee b, 637 2. 766 » 683 /2,476 |1, 750 |1, 668 |1, 645 |1, 608 11, 715 |1, 748 1, 776 |1, 884 


150; 144 
300} 298 
149} 151 
599| 593 


1,165 |1, 254 
127; 159 
116; 137 


2, 007 |2, 143 


7 8 
15 11 
22 19 

466} 560 
124} 156 
612] 735 
150| 144 
290| 287 

3 3 

12 18 
122] 122 
427| 430 
616} 638 

83 56 

1 1 

2 2 


1,129|1,127 


116} 137 
612] 735 
150] 144 
1,129 }1, 127 
116] 137 


2, 007 |2, 143 


CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT POSITION 


TABLE Iv. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends 1926-1954 
Classification by Types of Security and Nature of National Ownership 


D. Long-Term Investments in Canada owned by residents of All Other Countries 
(Millions of dollars) 


By Type of Assets 
Bonds and Debentures: 
OVERNMENT AN GeMUNT CIDA: saz aetietecsvcect ee tionv<nxsrdeeeeetsesoncsetetcteaeas 
MSUCAIAETAL WAYS eecccinercrteterecescacessctetoconecttssescabsetesnsescnscssacecess 16 20 25 29 32 32 33 oo 32 oe Av Ip JB: 32 
OECD CONPOLAULONS  ceccceectersteceustessveredoccccceccceUecersectvcssnavetesesscoccscetees 24 25 25 26 ou 28 29 26 28 28 AA Salle DE | 28 
iets aE eterecet sec ser at cesar cose utecoveslacenacehvorssasaecscet sacisaeaccsssssawecsensse 55 61 67 84/ 118| 118] 113] 109} 110; 113; 119) 116 127 
Capital Stock Of Canadian COMPANIES .....c.sc....scocsnsescesecsceccssescononors 71 82 18 125 133 134 132 134 146 163 224 | 264 319 
ROP CHES OLDOLATIOULAS SOLS ire rere ceccccsscccccettcnsox ncosencneacasessuésecateatiats 14 15 15 17 a2 34 33 23 19 24 29 38 43 
MESCELTANCOUS MIM VES CME IGS 0, .cccecscseresssesaossesatssevacecssastoctececoveccnenereceve 30 30 30 60 69 67 65 66 65 65 68 844 94 
PRU AIM MAVESUINCINGS eho itieccesorcesteacssesseretensty sectccsereresecaserstsestenncess 170| 188! 190) 286] 352] 353] 343] 332) 340| 365) 440) 502 583 
By Nature of National Ownership 
I, Direct Investments (controlled in country of ownership): 
Bonds and Debentures: 
Steam railways.......... ROR LA oa, Sak tain see Snonsugnasseasessteacess = a = = = = aS Ad = = = a = 
Other COFPOFatioNnS ...........csssesccececersceesssecesececesececeseserscsccseserees 18 | 14 12 13 14 11 14 ry 13 14 14 13 May. 
SEND EO Cabernet teaccanctetetsanceverstere veld -cisesanctbatenesosacbéesevonen 18 14 12 13 14 11 14 11 13 14 14| 13 15 
Capital stock of Canadian COMPANIES .......ssseseseceeserereceeteerens 12 13 16 19 ot 24 25 29 32 44 86 95 129 
Other corporation assets a eRe LANE AR SOR oni IR Re SN 13 15 15 diss, 26 28 27 23 18 ao RINE BI6) 41 
Total Direct Investments ..............:ccccceceseceeecenereceeeeeteeesees 43 42 43 49 61 63 66 63 63 81| 127) 144 185 
I, Government and Municipal FEAT TTS real ead et Re eee as 15 15 17 29 55 58 51 51 50 53 59| 57 67 
IN, Other Portfolio Investments (not controlled in country of 
ownership): 
Bonds and Debentures: 
Steam railways —Controlled in Canada .........cceeeecseesesererers 16 21 25 29 32 32 33 32 32 32 32 32 32 
—controlled in other countries ..............4+ o _ -- _ _ ~ - - = - _ - - 
Other corporations —controlled in Canada 1 4 6 12 16 16 14 14 13 14 14 14 13 
—controlled in other countries 5 uff y 1 1 1 1 1 2 - - - - 
SenT COGAN eter ercnernscsenesosedesscsaacecedsteeasosscceosonesssscevssnchasasesvnnens 22 32 38 42 49 49 48 47 47 46 46| 46 45 
Capital stock of Canadian companies: 
Companies controlled in Canada ........ccssescseseresesereceeesenecese 56 64 55 91 96 94 92 90 96 97 WPA ate gee 153 
Companies controlled in other COUNETICS ........:.seeeseeerereees 3 5 ue I'5 16 16 15 15 18 22 26 32 oe 
Other corporation assets ?: 
Companies controlled in Canada .........eecessesessesererseeesenerere 1 - _ = it 1 1 oa = - - -- ~ 
Companies controlled in other COUNTIES .........sseseseseseserecees - - - - 5 5 5 = 1 1 2 2 2 
Total Other Portfolio Investments ...........::ccceececesseeerers s2| 101| 100] 148] 167] 165| 161] 152 162| 166] 186| 217 237 
Iv, Miscellaneous Investments: 
Real estate, mortgages, assets administered for non-resi - 
dents, private investment companies, OUC eres tosses casdaeesmnap? 30 30 30 60 69 67 65 66 65 65 68 844 94 
SUMMARY 
I, Direct InveStMents ........ccssscssecesesersreseeecerecsnerersssnaeenerecsnsersesenses 43 42 43 49 61 63 66 63 63 81 127} 144 185 
Il. Government and municipal DOndS .........ecceseesesseecerereresenegerses 15 15 17 29 55 58 51 51 50 53 59 57 67 
III, Other portfolio inVeStMeNtS .........cceeerescerereeeeesnenerererernsereenes 82 101 100} 148| 167] 165] 161 152| 162] 166| 186] 217 237 
Iv. Miscellaneous investments 30 30 30 60 69 67 65 56 65 65 68| 844 94 
Total Investments. ............-::cceccceseeseceseseessereeererecnrananeserssess + | 188 190 | 286| 352 233] 343 | 332 x | wild 440 eee 583 


1926 


1930 | 1933 


1939 


. For division of Government of Canada, provincial and munici 
. Includes net assets of unincorporated branches and other long 


pal, see Table V. 


-term investments. 


1 

2 . 

3. Includes some investments held by nominees for residents of other countries. 
4 


. New series not strictly comparable with earlier years. 


i 


90 
32 
28 


150 


371 
61 
122 


704 


272 


122 
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TABLE Y. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends 1926-1954 


Classification by Types of Investment 


A. Total Long-Term Investments in Canada Owned by all Non-Residents 
(Millions of dollars) 


Type of Investment 
Government securities: 
DOM TNO Mess rcs iceronesonocevosscspeasvevercterccerenedesens 638 
TOV ITICIONL fe cicscscnestcesaventcncscereneeteseccsases Seeaners: 422 
MUNvCIpall eesestetescsteeressvesavevesecensstwancressvegenesess 374 
Qua COt all. ie ocasecsssseacncceuceresesdavecaceuesesesscccenese 1, 434 
Manufacturing: 
Vegetable products) .s.cecccsceccsccsceucsscccecoseae ce 150 208 209 206 268 PAUP 290 320 320 338 366 382 
Animal products ..... 2 50 53 56 61 59 62 58 67 71 74 83 
FROK GILG Sieecetvevaceetaduotesa sues 40 49 48 59 83 84 88 96 98 111 117 rfp yf 
Wood and paper products. 390 586 496 451 455 478 502 559 635 655 715 769 
TrOny ANd! PrOGUCUS »s. z.scractinsosecacsedacesapsest 265 262 210 252 319 SIP 361 407 443 505 530 623 
Non-ferrous metal S:,..c2.c.0ce.erseeesesvcnecsese 94 125 118 146 274 PAL 293 321 344 385 463 599 
Non-metallic minerals ............ccceseserees 116 138 135 ists) 163 167 185 215 324 364 482 538 
Chemicals and allied products .......... Sats 719 122 130 Sid) 169 186 203 229 249 263 297 339 
Miscellaneous manufactures ...........0:c:ese000. Sot! 33 2o 23 37 40 45 sy 59| 62 70 87 
Sul to tall io..5.c5sssscvewozs ace sevanvaecusecscansnscss sieeve 1,198| 1,573] 1,422] 1,445] 1,829! 1,895] 2,029] 2,317) 2,539) 2,754| 3,114). 3,537 
Mininexa ndcSmeltine <ccrcescsssscscesvesveatevaresasoees 219 334 339 329 403 386 396 424 494 631 815 
Public utilities: 
RELL WAYS ccc cvasvevancotesceuescoseavacciuessascstsceovaves 1,938! 2,244) 2,245) 1,871) 1,599] 1,583) 1,586] 1,504) 1,445] 1,446] 1,436 
COUN Cre ant ce sadent svaesadaeencsdeseepseentavesseineess 395 634 625 549 494 Boni 473 468 494 547 575 
Suibb= totale cessccsssses-csstevantaiccsdqeosscavioomsesvswsaee 2,333 | 2,878} 2,870) 2,420] 2,093; 2,140] 2,059) 1,972) 1,939] 1,993} 2,011 
Merc Handi Sing. rccvesssisucenssersvacecsernvetscsesesascessere 150 203 191 189 226 238 262 PALE 300 330 388 
Financial institutions 344 543 480 473 525 557 553 541 548 573 595 
OLRETACNLET DIS COieite.cc sence etrateettersccteorteescs 65 82 75 69 70 69 71 78 83 98 120 
Miscellaneous investments........-..c.:scccceseseceees 260 295 270 285 284 282 290 298 302 320 328 
Total Investment ...............ccccecessseeeeeeeee 6,003 | 7,614] 7,365) 6,913] 7,092) 7,178] 7,188} 7,506] 7,960| 8,661) 9,474 
: zee es call IE 


B. Long-Term Investments in 


Type of Investment 


(Millions of dollars) 


1945 | 1946 


Canada Owned by Residents of the United States 


426 449 
89 95 
115 121 
837 937 
699 7123 
694 722 
606 695 
366 402 
93 116 
3,925} 4, 260 


Government securities: 


Dominion ....... 382 440 451 
Provincial : 342 tay Lyf 493 
Municipal .......... 185 248 248 
Sub-total 909 | 1, 205 | 1, 192 
Manufacturing: 
Vegetable products. ...........sces000 82 123 133 
ADEM ae DRO UUCES eeseeters tee ccs teestenceer ee eee 2 44 48 
PENOXULL OS) tea cecectcavaceaseecocectectscsticaeevcneeostoreiecavs 22 26 23 
Wood and paper products ...........cscccccsssseceee 321 489 429 
monsandsproductSs ca tare ree ae 220 233 183 
INOR=TErrOUS ICtAlS een ermine ere, 86 118 111 
Won-metallic mineralss. alc. cat 112 132 130 
Chemicals and allied products ...............6.. 61 89 92 
Miscellaneous manufactures .............cceee000 27 33 23 
Sub toC all esesccch-tess exe ke ceeasecveses ences neocon ws 953 | 1,287 | 1,172 
Miriing and sm G]Cin fis cn.sssccercsceccueacceessiseresnccess 165 255 261 
Public utilities: 
UA LEWES Hexcercvasverecrses snes ceusesroneescereunecccttucers 510 832 831 588 720 (ly 724 718 664 675 656 644 
OUST eS rere te nes i Ae 290 522 524 432 375 441 372 372 399 448 490 550 
Sui= COGAN Te ce. coves roreckse stent saccavasceecacebetoceiecee 800 | 1,354 | 1,355 | 1,020 | 1,095} 1,158] 1,096] 1,090) 1,063 | 1, 123 1,146) 1,194 
MOPCHAnGi Sine rps ascesesccsoncescerstcsseencstoearoreeece recess 99 138 131 129 164 173 185 194 211 230 270 1 
Financial institutions oaeeesuacascerascssuesbucestnctonss 125 Zoe Hapa 201 285 321 312 297 338 362 353 305 
Other EMU CEDIUS CSite-ascccsescecenesavaarenercnenceavaer venice 60 76 70 64 62 62 65 72 714 88 106 116 
Miscellaneous investments ..........cccccessceseceeeee 85 94 90 105 130 140 155 163 170 190 195 2491 
Totalinvestnvent Vacca scerccsice cesessecacevesaees 3,196 | 4, 660 | 4,492 | 4,151 | 4,990 | 5,157] 5,200] 5, 360» 905 | 6,548 | 7, 258 lei 998 
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TABLE V. Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, Selected Year Ends 1926-1954 


Classification by Types of Investment 


C. Long-Term Investments in Canada Owned by Residents of the United Kingdom? 


(Millions of dollars) 


79 


Type of Investment | 1926 | 1930 1933 1939 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 1948 | 1949 1950 | 1951 1952 1953 1954 
ined al dae noe gore (me oie 
Government securities: 
Dominion ee eee te: cennateacracncecnnacneatapnasceserasess 250 235 291 238 _ - = - 84 82 70 68 719 71 
Provincial = 713 69 74 58 45 37 35 33 41 39 38 32 36 38 
Municipal.... 187 182 144 157 112 18 55 48 46 42 38 36 35 35 
Sub-total 510 486 509 453 157 115 90 81 171 163 146 136 150 144 
Manufacturing: 
Vegetable PROGUCES cececcccssccscesvcenscccacecoensare: 67 84 15 69 66 65 1{63 aD 714 80 80 88 93 98 
Anima] products... 3 5 4 5 6 4 5 3 5 5 5 5 5 6 
PISO X CEL Sen case ear re casecencsratsrecscacUsseeteseresseneerceses 18 22 24 30 38 38 41 45 42 50 52 52 53 55 
Wood and paper Products. ...........sscecesecereeeee 68 95 64 714 64 60 52 59 116 119 138 140 146 150 
Tron and products ................ 40 24 22 19 12 13 U5 17 17 34 28 31 37 37 
Non-ferrous metals Sapcoenate baeneaennuse 7 6 6 7 64 62 61 63 64 65 91 113 142 146 
Non-metallic minerals ........-...++-+- saaenees 4 6 5 14 13 14 18 29 24 31 24 33 35 35 
Chemicals and allied products............-..0+ ies 32 37 39 36 37 40 46 49 53 60 68 aid 94 
Miscellaneous manufactures............sececeeees 10 — — — 2 2 2 3 5 4 12 26 26 36 
Geib =GOtal s.coccinceccceccscecrseccnovcsssassovscsesescceess 234 274 237 257 301 295 307 340 396 444 490 556 614 657 
Mining and Sme]ting................sccsscececsescerscenecs 51 14 2 61 62 56 52 56 54 55 60 61 63 43) 
Public utilities: 
Railways 1,371 | 1,352 | 1,354 | 1,216 806 7195 7192 7124 716 107 7104 699 702 692 
MOE rence cecteccr sccccacandccssscsecscnessauasevavesesereeasese 97 100 88 89 90 85 712 69 66 69 56 55 57 65 
SEND UO GR rrrtrerccneesecste tone cettaseceacnecce-teene-aee 1,468 | 1,452 | 1,442 | 1,305 896 880 864 793 782 776 760 754 159 157 
Merchandising................ccccscccasccccccnrcccencosseesers 49 61 56 55 51 60 71 76 83 90 103 112 122 136 
Financia] institutions .. 176 243 PAS 221 186 182 186 188 155 147 142 139 167 217 
Other enterprises.. B iccassrenesecs 4 5 4 4 6 5 5 ae 7 8 10 12; 16 20 
Miscellaneous investments. Bi Mucence serene 145 171 150 120 85 no 70 67 65 65 114! 116 ihr 
Total Investment a 2,637 | 2, 766 E 683 eed es 476 1,750 | 1, 668 le 645 | 1, cos | 1,715 | 1,748|1,776)| 1, 884 | 007 | 2,143 
oe es ee 


D. Long-Term Investments in Canada Owned by Residents of all Other Countries 
(Millions of dollars) 


Type of Investment 1933 | 1939 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 1948 | 1949 | 1950 
| i | 13 a i [sm 1 coe 
Government securities: 
NAIM OM ceo sece te stow sasessressrscsceeescncoeserneamnwneshs 6 uf 10 18 44 49 48 48 47 50 56 53 57 713 
Provincial avesesees A 6 5 13) 5 3 1 1 il 1 1 2 8 12 
MUMNICIDAL...........00000seccnsceccsessenrecerersseencnsecerens 2 2 2 6 6 6 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 5 
Gan UO be Lie teerensencesecenesecssnccseactecerces se cscennars 15 15 17 29 55 58 51 51 50 53 59 57 67 90 
Manufacturing: 
Vegetable jhe OO Re eo 1 1 1 2 3} 6 6 4 4 6 9 8 8 9 
Animal products .............sceserecseserees 2 1 1 2 8 9 9 4 5 5 5 6 6 7 
Textiles... Sige arences — 1 uf 3 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 3 4 
Wood and paper Products. peaeace 1 2 3 6 8 6 7 8 6 8 10 10 ral 14 
Iron and products ... 5 5 5 8 10 8 7 8 9 8 10 12 13 17 
Non-ferrous metals... case 1 1 1 2 1 1 1 at 3 4 5 6 9 9 
Non-metallic minerals .. eee - _ _ 1 2 2 1 1 3 4 3 6 33 38 
Chemicals and allied products... Ae 1 1 i 4 9 9 10 10 9 10 10 12 13 15 
Miscellaneous manufactures.............. — - _ _ 1 1 il i 1 1 il 1 1 il 
Ge COt Al” Gooeecn.---ceecccec=-osenscnccenreecessasacesnas 11 12 13 28 46 46 46 41 4g 50 57 65 97 114 
Mining and Smelting...........::sceeeseecserseceen serene 3 5 6 17 19 19 20 21 24 27 32 39 44 59 
Public utilities: 
ROL WAYS ....00c0ccceeccarescnocecerscesenscncesscececersoscees 57 60 60 67 73 71 70 62 65 64 76 86 98 102 
OMCs soe caeriesshasenssauaanrsns casccana== 8 12 13 28 29 31 29 27 29 30 29 34 By) 36 
GS apbp GOLAN bes rasconcs saree secocearaseoaeroncscusorerossenseet 65 72 73 95 102 102 99 89 94 94 105 120 131 138 
Merchandising. ..........-s-sccsccsssceesseceenersersesracerecs 2 4 4 3} 5 5 6 7 6 10 15 18 20 23 
Financial institutions 43 49 46 51 54 54 55 56 55 64 100 114 125 153 
Other enterprises... o 1 Ht 1 il 2 2 1 1 2 2 4 5 . 5 5 
Miscellaneous investments. 30 30 30 60 69 67 65 66 65 65 68 84 94 122 
Total Investment ...............::sccceeeeeteee coeeee 170 188 190 286 352 i 353 343 332 | 340 | 365 ea 440 in 502 ek ee 


1. New series not strictly comparable with earli 
ae 


Includes some investments held by nominees 


er years. 
for‘residents of other countries. 
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TABLE VI. Foreign Direct Investments in Canada, Selected Year Ends 1926-1954 
Classification by Types of Investment 
A. Total Long-Term Direct Investment in Canada owned by all Nor-Residents 
(Millions of dollars) 
Type of Business 1926 | 1930 | 1933 | 1939 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 
+ = 
Manufacturing: 
WECESDIC ProduGts cicccsscsasececssesciecesecevendssenedsues 124 165 163 157 200 206 223 248 250 268 291 317 353 mith 
AMIMAlN PROG CUS tavsorene-csceratiaressarsvtocenssatesdenterececs 21 42 48 50 47 45 50 53 61 64 66 73 ri 83 
MBOX GILG eestor cee areenee cane Wcevetaveteansdevssccacsecsicacqucnssse 29 33 32 39 56 58 64 70 70 80 86 87 85 93 
Woodsanid! Paper Prod UCtS ce. ccccusecerecsrevevonsceverscere 295 378 349 319 348 383 418 462 529 538 564 610 682 764 
TEQHEANG PLOCUCUS) ce.ccccccccececsscteresctererecassecoetosacees 184 203 167 193 277 288 318 354 387 442 467 548 617 639 
INOM-TeRTOUS; MCCALS! ceaccscconeceassvaccesediesvecdsexenacsea cv 85 116 110 136 211 214 230 Sit 280 322 375 486 541 565 
Non-metallic minerals) .. Misscccsscesenoseserevesevanseavess 112 129 126 115 137 142 158 244 294 327 445 494 557 640 
Chemicals and allied products ......... cesses see 69 102 106 Bi 144 160 176 200 218 230 257 295 317 383 
Miscellaneous manufactures ..........ccccceseeeseeeeere 25 31 21 22, 33 38 43 50 GH 60 68 85 91 113 
STOGAL  chacecevesestaaciincocccevitnsassnscosteaosvesvesecstetercss 944 | 1,199 | 1, 122 | 1,142 | 1,453 | 1,534 | 1,680 | 1,938 | 2,146 | 2,331 | 2,619} 2,995 | 3,320) 3, 657 
MININSeANG! SMC LEING) <.c-ccos<sasece. ova. everteeeesosccecesmeetes 169 237 238 228 277 264 |. 272 294 349 476 627 850 | 1,129) 1,300 
WANDER OS Sore cacens. ercsarckesestssccanahonssevets cocctdevdarecshesexs tors 275 450 455 415 376 385 367 368 397 399 412 404 436 467 
MEL CHANGTS INE wc sacacewatacccdsossdecsvetavscesscererevcnascoevevecece 134 nis 165 168 208 225 247 260 281 313 372 431 471 506 
PANANC TAIN NS LILULLONS  scvescecscocsesecestoccecseresecenetaness 209 304 Bilal 284 339 358 356 339 336 364 378 417 506 626 
OEUNEIRENGENDIUS CS cot ecceencccnausteccteresersranerecerscoreeecarexs 51 64 61 59 60 60 64 ai fis 92 112 123 141 139 
Total, Foreign Direct Investments. ............ 1, 782 | 2,427 | 2,352 | 2,296| 2, 713 | 2, 826 | 2, 986 \> 270 | 3,586 | 3,975 | 4,520 | 5,220) 6,003] 6, 695 
a a 
B. Long-Term Direct Investments in Canada owned by Residents of the United States 
(Millions of dollars) 
Type of Business 1926 1930 1933 | 1939 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195i 1952 1953 1954 
Manufacturing: 
Wes erable products ic seccaceceracccsevecccsccesescubessnscee 69 94 97 96 140 146 155 179 182 193 214 232 263 281 
ATMA PVOCUCES cere terecttte saree snererccncerscesoreceeeccss 18 38 45 47 44 42 46 49 55 58 60 66 70 74 
SOK GUL CSHec ees cacasecsMencsceee waciessenceetemesscctetee ee sacan 18 20 iy 20 28 29 V7 35 38 42 46 46 43 47 
Wood ang paper, PrOdUCES .siicccccecccoscoaccsecceasseceace 256 334 313 281 316 350 383 427 441 446 454 499 560 642 
HOM ANAS PLOQUCES c.n.c-ctemeaciereterc test seeccrestereecevs 180 199 163 188 272 283 312 346 378 420 451 528 591 607 
INON=LCIFOUS MELAS, ecteneers sie eices nesceeeenereraae cs 83 1t3 107 130 203 208 225 250 270 311 362 473 519 539 
NON-MetballicomineralSuswscspeerecssstcceseesercatetcece 109 126 124 iy 133 138 152 229 279 307 428 469 505 586 
Chemicals and allied products ...............ccececeee 60 86 89 88 118 134 147 167 185 194 219 250 266 280 
Miscellaneous manufactures ...............ccecececeeere 25 31 21 22 31 36 41 47 52 53 56 59 65 17 
gL] specie ery a aS nee ORS ey tee 818/ 1,041/ 976| 984] 1,285 1,366} 1,493] 1,729] 1,880] 2,024] 2,290| 2,622] 2, 882| 3, 133 
MIME TanUrSMCLULI Se scat. penec seer acon aye ares 141 210 PAlat 198 255 245 254 275 Bol 453 603 825] 1,103] 1, 264 
WELISUI OS Sreececacvenastncaslicacescecorsecusecese senre essere eee 249 423 427 399 359 366 345 347 375 379 392 382 414 447 
MERC HA MORSI Ne cocerattrscesccecaresrercce- sve store ss oacsaractennene 89 122 Nally 119 153 165 75. 183 199 219 259 306 336 354 
PAHENCTRL TNSCILUDIONS, <csccccerterccdcreneeessscas eee 58 136 144 126 198 232 222 208 241 267 253 289 349 427 
OLN EM CNDOIDELS OS denise oscaeeecseetene ce naacocene none 48 61 58 55 54 54 59 65 69 84 99 108 122, DES 
Total, United States Direct Investments....| 1,403] 1, 993 | 1, 933 | 1, eet 2,304 | 2,428] 2,548] 2, 807 3,095 | 3,426] 3, 896| 4,532] 5, 206| 5, 740 
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TABLE VI. Foreign Direct Investment in Canada, Selected Year Ends 1926-1954 
Classification by Types of Investment 


C. Long-Term Direct Investments in Canada owned by Residents of the United Kingdom 
(Millions of dollars) 


Type of Business 
al re a ae Hi 

Manufacturing: 
Vegetable product ...........ccssecerersreresesenesesosees 55 (il 66 61 60 
AMimal Products ........ccsssccessreecerecersresesersresoeeee 2 3 2 2 3 
TOXLILES .......s0ccocosessecseccsecssenrcccrsesnssversnorsoscscenerers Ave 13 15 18 26 
Wood and paper product ........csscceceserececerereceees 39 44 36 38 30 
Tron ANG PFOGUCt ...........cecsrerrceceresererorsoensonseses 3 3 3 4 4 
Non-ferrouS metals .......ccsccsececereeserseesererererseeeers 2 3 3 6 8 
Non-metallic Minerals .......ccesecereecenneeereeereseere 3 3 2 3 4 
Chemicals and allied products ........esccseeeere 8 15 16 21 19 
Miscellaneous manufactures ........ssssssssseeesssesees - - - ~ 2 
Total .......c.csececccsesssscssesecersrereseesonsesaneeesecesenees 123 155 143 153 156 
Meine and SMELEINT «.......ccehscevconasnsssssessseceeccoreesione 27 26| 26 29 22 
IPR GRE SSie costae rte gceserrsacecssczcusysoreraedevenwsexsennonecasnvens 26 27 26 15 16 
MerchandiSing .........sscesecesecersrecerecennserssssersreneeecsen es 43 48 45 46 51 
Financial institutions ...........:ccsssseeseserereeerenetenerees 114 133 133 120 98 
Other EnterpriSes ...........cccsseecetsecenerecersteresetenerers 3 3 3 3 5 
Total, United Kingdom Direct Investments 336 392 376 366 348 

ema: L oem Ne ae yee 


D. Long-Term Direct Investments in Canada owned by Residents of All Other Countries 
(Millions of dollars) 


Type of Business 1926 1930 | 1933 1939 1945 1946 | 1947 | 1948 |, 1949 1950 | 1951 1952 1953 | 1954 
| + | ah 4 ee 1 aan aoe SS 

Manufacturing: 
Vegetable product .......cssecescesssersseetereresererens - - - - - - - - - 1 3 3 4 4 
Animal products .......ccsssseseceseesesereneseeererasecasens 1 1 1 1 - 1 1 2 3 3 3 4 4 5 
TOXtIIES ...........ccccccersccescovsssrssssgsoreresserrecersrecasecens - = a 1 PA 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 1 2 
Wood and pape®r products ........ccececesseserecesseerers - - - - 2 2 2 3 - - 1 - | 1 1 
Tron And Products. ......ccssesscesesecerereeareeeeeeneenennees 1 | 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 2 2 5 5 9 
Non-ferrousS Metals .......ccseceseceescerererscesereneseeneees - - - = = os = = 2 2 3 5 7 | 
Non-metallic minerals ....cc.ccsceseseeeessererseeeerenerees - - = = = = a = = 1 *i 25 | 28 
Chemicals and allied products .........sseeereeees 1 1 1 2 iff 44 8 8 di 8 8 9 9 11 
Miscellaneous manufactures .......sescceeseeeeereee - - = = = = m a - - = = = = 
POG sc.c-c-ccccovesesosevecovssencvesessrosssscsensasesscsnnseness 3 3 3 5 12 13 14 16 16 19 22 28 56 67 
Mining and Smelting ........cccccosercecesererereeseecetseneesees 1 1 1 1 - = = = 1 4 5 el 9 16 
PPEVTVOLG SS  ncccducsoonssovercverocnecasareveconnoscocronvennsssonecone - - 2 1 1 3 4 3 5 4 4 6 6 5 
Merchandising ........sccsscseseseseceeesessseseresecesnceceensenenees 2 3 3 3 4 5 5 7 6 10 15 18 18 22 
Financial institutions ........cccceeseeeseseeesesecnnereeess 37 35 34 38 43 41 42 36 34 43 ries 81 BF 105 
Other enterprises .......sscsecssesssssesesseecereeneenesneenesseees - - - 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 4 4 4 5 
Total, Other Countries Direct Investments 42 43 ba al 63 | 66 63 63 af 127 L. az 185 220 
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TABLE VII. Foreign Portfolio Investment in Canada, Selected Year Ends 1926-1954 
Classification by Types of Investment 


A. Total Long-Term Portfolio Investment in Canada Owned by all Non-Residents 
(Millions of dollars) 


Type of Investment | 1926 | 1930 | 1933 | 1939 | 1945 1950 | 1951 1952 1953 1954 
| 
Government securities: 
BOIL Ola oaenecnceecceceaccarese-enc coconecsueacasceeccennte 638 682 7152 823 726 1,141 | 1,013 858 744 659 
Provincial .... saadaeais 422 592 572 536 624 565 771 816 930 964 
Municipal ...... iene ecteeeen svoaiscaaie Peres Weacavenueere 374 432 394 344 312 256 319 354 413 433 
SUD =CO LAN acceso oer ck cccccese te te thesvusdepecracesscasececves 1,434 | 1,706 | 1, 718] 1, 703 | 1, 662 1, 962 | 2,103 | 2,028] 2,087) 2,056 
Manufacturing; 
WeEgetable PPOGUCUS. <<. crcsesecccaccccecssevcactnc-ceseennes 26 43 46 49 68 710 15 65 73 72 
VANTINA TH Pr OUUCtSiacz-ccescscetece sevaraceet ben sncususveces se 6 8 5 6 14 7 8 10 12 12 
PROX LOS me ear eeae rem ciec seas cece arene tones teecr cocereactaes 11 16 16 20 27 31 31 30 30 28 
WOOG ANG! DA DERIPROGUCtS it c.c.-cce0ce dens cocceceassosee 95 208 147 132 107 117 151 159 155 173 
MROM CALTON DR OCUCE Sie cer ce crettssescctanesctessncreceacetees 81 59 43 39 42 63 63 75 82 84 
Non-ferrous: metals os 5.cc.aceiecccasecacers cccsecacgecoavess 9 9 8 10 63 63 88 113 153 157 
NOn=MmetalliG minerals c.ce-cecccceecsareverceccsesnrencs 4 9 9 20 26 37 37 44 49 55 
Chemicals and allied products. .................000 10 20 24 26 25 88: 40 44 49 19 
Miscellaneous manufactures .............:ccccseceseee 12 2 2 1 4 2 2 2 2 3 
Suub=COtall cc c.dsstetesesvecsciccccesonoovatesnsenettaceseasseess 254 374 300 303 376 423 495 542 605 603 
Mining andisme 161mg s.c.c-ccseacesecerasccstesssusevessvecsesee 50 97 100 101 126 155 188 226 293 356 
Public utilities: 
RAL IWAY Sr cccesccsccctestsereceotcnsaere cactsncsskaczentevsererass 1,829 | 2,127} 2,131] 1,776] 1,499 1,345] 1,345 1,338} 1,328 | 1,316 
CGH Ci ease cca okoeerans ss vascseaovane vivevstecmonens vwasec caress 229 301 284 229 218 249 254 326 337 361 
Gub-lotal ss, fecec. accceucectrepscovscves sescecvasccsesvarsesos 2,058 | 2,428] 2,415 | 2,005 | 1, 717 1,594| 1,599| 1,664] 1,665 | 1,677 
MerChandiSiney:..5.<cs-c.csaccdecssavsensosseevas cesses sveccterssses 16 30 27 21 18 Le 16 16 58 71 
Financial institutions .... agshtbtss uctandutens 135 239 169 189 186 209 217 231 270 440 
Other enterprises ............... 14 18 14 10 10 6 8 10 10 10 
Miscellaneous investments...............-+ as 260! 295 270 285 284 320 328 447} 467 561 
Total Foreign Portfolio Investments ........ 4,221 | 5,187] 5,013 | 4,617) 4,379| 4,352 | 4,202 | 4,236| 4,374] 4,686| 4,954 | 5,164) 5,455 | 5, 774 


Note: Total portfolio investments for the purpose of this table include Miscellaneous Investments (real estate, mortgages, assets administered for non- 
residents, private investment companies, etc.). 


B. Long-Term Portfolio Investments in Canada Owned by Residents of the United States 
(Millions of dollars) 


Type of Investment 1939 | 1945 | 1946 1948 | 1949 1954 
Fr 
Government securities: 
DOMINION 0.0... -cssereesreresesoseresseecacecesececereceserecas 567 682 701 115 844 515 
Provincial .... = 473 574 554 494 492 914 
IMUmICT pal Wrcresctvscnceacs cacaverenccecctcesicacassecsrvesteodesccses 181 194 183 198 198 393 
Subtotal) ae cecscccs concevsce veces cocasosts os ceseeostscvenssces 1,221 | 1,450] 1,438 1,467| 1,534 1, 822 
Manufacturing: 
WO RetaADIEs DF OGUCIS! o.-ccscsccertacccecsentssecveanecete sere 61 
AMINA IODLOGUGCUS rc -cctccsetatess conc cocetarcrscccscecttersvere 8 
SPEXCIICS Meeerececrttecees so cocesceeeeze 15 
Wood and paper products..... 131 
Iron and products ................- 62 
Non-ferrous metals............00 28 
Non=metalliciminerals .2.c25.<..sss.ccsessesssansescssace 36 
Chemicals and allied products.. 13 
Miscellaneous manufactures... koh: 2 
Sema oo ereaee ccna conencanenecucdeccaeetecccacesvcateases 356 
Miningrand Smelting: -c.ccts.<cecasececsctesvacccevacenoeavecace 258 
Public utilities: 
530 
272 
621 736 802 
IMORCNANGISING pee cse-vsnntesceataceacccencceetreceeuse 
Financial institutions - 87 89 ‘s 
Olhen CnverpriseSyceccccsecicccenses 9 8 8 ace 
Miscellaneous investments ...........ecscesssecceeeeers 105 130 140 é : noe 


Total United States Portfolio Investments | 1, 793 | 2, 667| 2,559 | 2,270 2, 686 | 2, 729] 2, 652 | 2,759] 2,810| 3,122 | 3,362 3,466 | 3, 662 | 3, 882 
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TABLE VHUl. Foreign Portfolio Investment in Canada, Selected Year Ends 1926-1954 
Classification by Types of Investment 


C. Long-Term Portfolio Investments in Canada Owned by Residents of the United Kingdom 


(Millions of dollars) 


Type of Investment 1926 | 1930 | 1933 at] 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Government securities: 
DOMINION ......sesecesseerscerersesseresecesenssncacenenseneeneens 250 235 291 238 - - - - 84 82 70 68 19 71 
Provincial ... esas 713 69 714 58 45 37 35 33 41 39 38 32 36 38 
MMPIAL CAP Al ereteetincsecanccetsctessesecncer sccecascccesseecesoeacers 187 182 144 157 112 78 55 48 46 42 38 36 35 35 
SERED EOE AM te roster coos Cotes cvavecccvavse scsoresentesoesdsesses 510 486 509 453 157 115 90 81 171 163 146 136 150 144 
Manufacturing: 
Vegetable DRO GUCLS teres se deccnsccttctes ocescescacesesseses 12 13 9 8 6 5 5 6 6 6 6 6 af 6 
Animal OLOOUCE Sacra, atacsecctevscnsonerasceexcapsceasencreus 1 2 2 3 3 2 2 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 
DTPOXtIIES .......2...ccessnsensoscssconscoreresenscoronssersnscasenone 7 9 9 12 12 11 11 12 12 14 14 13 di, 11 
Wood and paper products... 29 51 28 36 34 29 19 27 28 27 29 29 25 29 
Iron and products ............. SM 21 19 15 8 9 10 10 10 14 14 16 16 14 
Non-ferrous MEALS ......serereereserecesnsrceressearenenees 5 3 3 1 56 56 56 56 56 56 81 105 127 127 
Non-metallic minerals SE AOSEERER SEUSS CECE RCO 1 3 3 11 9 10 12 14 9 12 if 8 8 9 
Chemicals and allied products ............csseseee 9 17 21 18 17 18 19 21 23 745) 30 32 35 2 
Miscellaneous manufactures .........csceeecerereee 10 - - - - - - = — = = = - _ 
SIMD EQUAL cacreetettderecececscocerecocarstscsee seccnccascossaxe 111 119 94 104 145 140 134 147 146 156 183 211 232 200 
Mining and Smelting .............c.scccsccccssesererrsecssseess 24 48 46 32 40 37 34 37 37 36 41 43 46 55 
Public utilities: 
FE PeU UWA VIG Mneesroctcctcaeossaonscseetenecdcchessenscsrsesesesoresass 1,346 | 1,326| 1,329) 1, 202 792 781 778 710 702 695 693 688 691 684 
OL CT eens re terrnae cer iaccevcuscvesss thesenssscvesvecesscearns 96 99 86 88 88 83 68 65 63 65 51 50 52 58 
Sub-total ........... Peer re tneraneavenrevsteceteesaseeee 1,442 | 1,425 | 1,415) 1,290 880 864 846 115 7165 760 7144 7138 743 742 
Merchandising ..........-scscsscccecscersrecesccrcrscresssccececere 6 13 12 9 6 5 4 6 7 6 5 5 5 6 
Financial institutions 62 110 80 101 88 97 94 93 94 93 94 92 102 128: 
Other CNterpriSeS. ............0...0seccccseserss 1 2 1 1 1 - 1 - — 1 1 1 1 1 
Miscellaneous investments 145 171 150 4 (3) 710 69 67 65 1144 116 137 
Total United Kingdom Portfolio Invest- 
MIAO RIE Secor etre sea ceeesc det csnccovestescsunreceserssenentesse , 301 | 2,374 1, 333 | 1,273} 1,208} 1, 287 1,279 | 1,340| 1,395 


D. Long-Term Portfolio Investments in Canada Owned by Residents of all Other Countries 


(Millions of dollars) 


Type of Investment 1930 | 1933 at 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Government securities: 
MOTTA OM sycccsscceceestescsecerssecscoceccheeescosecssocosennness 7 10 18 44 49 48 48 47 50 56 53 57 73 
Provincial 6 5 ‘ay 5 8 1 1 1 1 1 2 8 12 
IMMUNE CIDAl cerescnspstetsocconccsocecnessscceerenasss 2 2 6 6 6 2 2 Z 2 2 Z 2 5 
Sub-total 15 17 29 55 58 51 51 50 53 59 57 67 90 
Manufacturing: 
Vegetable productS ......escssecereeeseseeesesererseees 1 1 2 3 6 6 4 4 5 6 5 4 5 
Animal products. ..........cccccscrocserecereserssonss - _ 1 8 8 8 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
PREX CIOS eecece ae eaccsccuccevesssccesecoracesccnsssensesses 1 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 DZ 2 2 2 2 
Wood and paper products............. 2) 3 6 6 4 5 5 6 8 9 10 10 is 
Tron and products. .............ccccreree 4 4 7 9 ff 6 tf 7 6 8 7 8 8 
Non-ferrouS metals .........cccccsseceeeees 1 1 y} 1 1 1 1 1 2 2 1 2 2 
Non-metallic minerals ........ ~ - 1 2 2 1 1 3 3 3 6 8 10 
Chemicals and allied products .. - - 2 2 2 2 2 7 2 2 3 4 4 
Miscellaneous manufactures ...... - - - 1 it 1 1 1 uu 1 1 1 1 
Sub-total ...........cccccorssersrecssorerccosecssessnosereenns 9 10 23 34 33 32 25 28 31 35 37 41 47 
Mining and SMEIting ..........sccecesererceerererecererererees 4 5 16 19 19 20 21 23 23 27 32 35 43 
Public utilities: 
Rail wWayS ........-ccccocorssssssoescesererenecerecconsssenerenscore 60 60 67 713 71 70 62 
Other 12 11 27 28 28 25 24 
Sub-total 72 7 94 101 99 95 86 
Merchandising ..........ccccceseseserecererecersecenecenersneresens 1 1 x 1 - i = 
Financial institutions 4 i 183 ; 13 20 
Other enterpriSeS ..........cececeeesesseecereee cs ee me 
Miscellaneous investments 30 30 60 69 67 65 66 
oO Portfolio Invest- 
see ots oe Peacncanssssse 146 147 237 291 290 277 269 


1. New series not strictly comparable with earlier years. 
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TABLE VII Estimated Book Value of Investment in the Petroleum Industry in Canada! Classification by Country of Ownership 
and Principal Activity of Company End of 1945 and 1953 


(Millions of dollars) 


Canada pea Kingdom ane Total 
Investment in: Other Countries 
1945 1953 1945 1953 1945 1953 
Exploration and Development companies 
@ontrolled Mn Canada, sicccccsssccssecerescessone 48 323 1 39 363 
Controlled in United States wu... 4 38 4 491 529 
Controlled in United Kingdom and 
OLNERACOUNCTLES! fo csryeacessneressnecesceaes ses - if - = 8 
SUN LOCAL ease cet eeseteceteacesstscecee-sessvcencsetes 52 362 5 530 900 
Refining companies 
ControlledbincCanada cencnescsecrsesecsesetres 57 191 6 27 219 
Controlled in United States.................. 53 174 100 433 616 
Controlled in United Kingdom and 
OURS ICOUNWICS Tooiccecccsesssrteuarescessessets - 6 - - 33 
STIs LO GAL ee ccccsacecaceaecereccsaresaterstrsavereres 110 371 106 460 868 
Merchandising companies 
Controlled dn Cane da .....cecccssvccenesceeesees 19 38 - = 38 
Controlled in UnitedStates 00... - _ 6 35 35 
Controlled in United Kingdom and 
OLPEICOUNLELES is mente erect retains 
SUDSLOL Al a ecesncscccss:svciseesaserecesstureeversness 19 38 6 35 73 
Transportation companies 
Controlled in United States ............ a 2 74 2 119 2 194 
Ses tO bal ives cocecouscenctsees ccscce seas ancesesoners 74 119 194 
All Petroleum companies 
@ontrolkedin Canada cn -cesscccscescseoess 124 552 7 66 620 
Controlled in United States ................ 57 286 110 1, 078 1,374 
Controlled in United Kingdom and 
ENC TA COUNUTLC Sizes: ceseveacsnsccne adsycrsvacees — 7 - - 41 
RORERT Ctr terol leent, 181 845 7| 1, 144 2, 035 


All Petroleum companies 


Controllediin’ Canada s..c..c..cccscssrscce.cee> 40. 4 PAL et Zio 
Controlled in United States ou... 18.6 14.1 35.8 
Controlled in United Kingdom and 
OUNERPCOMNMURLES ie axcctocncsvatccoscuscussesees ~ 0.3 _ 
ROU Al is cosexcapastncccatsescesenesyscsssanaceseunce 59. 0 41.5 38 1 


1. Newfoundland is included with Canada to preserve comparability with later series. 
2. Investment is included with refining companies. 


Classification of petroleum industry in investment records 


Investment in: Recorded in Tables V to VII under: 
Exploration and development companies Mining and smelting 
Refining companies _ Manufacturing (non-metallic minerals) 
Merchandising companies Merchandising 


Transportation companies Public Utilities (other) 


— 


— 
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A. End of 1936 
(Millions of dollars) 
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Distribution of Ownership 
Debtor Amounts ae 
Outstanding 
United United Other 
Canada States Kingdom Countries 
== 
Dominion direct and guaranteed, excluding railways........ 3, 413 2, 607 487 319 - 
Provincial direct and guaranteed, excluding railways...... 1, 846 1,327 448 68 2 
NTT ENd GUD ah up eeecacceeste ecvahicctvenseshosecseuGrrossesescessecauccssssacedssuckusesscens 1, 467 103 226 138 ~ 
Sub-total Government DONS. ............:ccesccecsssseseeseeseseseseeees 6, 726 5, 037 1, 161 525 3 
PCT CONLARSTGISUPIOUGION csuczesesesrsivecessravsveccesectsaseessescsdeusen es 100. 00% 74. 89% 17. 26% 7. 81% 0. 04% 
PSEC ATEN TILL E WEL Vis teeta eees v suessucerecuvebr evevacteestasuaseedctiosescbecerncesseerecs 1, 840 673 427 740 - 
OENCTICOLDOLACIONS: sencneesscrecceccctersscsscccunovancuesacccraoncbaccbssesenssees 1,597 980 469 134 14 
Total bonds and Cebentures ..............cecesecseererersereenerareeeee 10, 163 6, 650 2,057 1,399 17 
PEFCENEALE GISTFIDULION ........0c00c0-0-cesescssorsssscorresssesesererezers 100. 00% 65. 83% 20. 24% 13. 77% 0. 16% 
eid | e Sikes sin 


B. End of 1954 
(Millions of dollars) 


Distribution of Ownership 


Amounts ir 
Debtor Outstanding 
d United United Other 
Caneos States Kingdom Countries 
al L A 

Dominion direct and guaranteed, excluding railways........ 14,510 13,851 515 71 73 

Provincial direct and guaranteed, excluding railways...... opace 2,468 914 38 12 

WIMUCIP Al! <c.c-seccscecccevcce-onorvencaserocenseeosnesscsenesagnescenconsns coosvaseceness 1, 962 ae 393 35 5 

Sub-total Govermment DONS ..........c.:cceceerennrereceeseeeesereseee 19, 904 17, 88 1, 822 144 50 
Percentage distribution ..........c:cescceceeseererecerersteeeeeeerereaeees 100. 00% 89. OT% 9. 18% 0. 72% 0.45% 

EGA TAT WAYS! ters cersctestisteaisucccerolocenccescevscassncreersvenssenseotwacerer 1, 540 936 274 298 32 

r 5 2§ 

PEL COLPOLALLONS .c.ccececenecesereencecsassensvcvevsesseenerevascsusosverenessse 3, 924 2, 773 972 151 i) 

Total bondS and Gebentures. ...........cccecesesecececetsresereseessaee 25, 368 21,557 3, 068 593 150 
Percentage distribution .........cceeececeseteeeceserreseserenaeerrecess 100. 00% 84. 98% | 12. 0% 9. 34% 0. 59% 

ae = nhcatenitssnttinaaiaiiinataaamae “ es 
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TABLE xX. Canadian and Foreign Ownership of Investments in Canada Controlled in the United States End of 1945 and 1954 | 
Classification by Types of Business | 


(Millions of dollars) 


Total US- Ownership of Investment by: 
Controlled aa ; | 
Type of Business Investment Canadians ths, Non-residents United States residents 
in 7 =i oo Lace : a 
Canada F Unite Canadian Jnincorporate = 1 
[ Debt i Equity Total States corporations branches Total 
ke | 
End of 1945 ‘ 
Manufacturing: 
Vegetable products 151 1 10 11 - 138 2 140 
Animal products ............ 49 — - — 5 44 —- 44 
PROX ELLCS ccettecenaersceoecnczcoceoes 32 1 2 3 = 25 4 29 
Wood and paper products .......cccecesereee 330 4 10 14 1 312 3 315 
Tron ANd Products. ............cscoccceserereseners 291 oa 19 19 1 244 27 Pyal 
ION-PETTOUS METAS) <ccccecevescsseneve-caccsrers 306 16 32 48 56 199 3 202 
Non-metallic minerals ~ ..........-ccecesseeee 188 6 41 47 6 133 2 135 
Chemicals and allied products .......... 152 — 17 i? 1 108 10 118 
Miscellaneous manufactures ..........06 31 = — ~ - 31 - 31 
COTE ATIC! heat eee ocorseeree cee cee cetera rca 0 1,530 28 131 159 86 1, 234 51 1, 285 
Mining and smelting? .........secscsssssesseeeess 366 - 714 71 40 251 4 255 
NIGULIP LOS eee. veercceeecaterecescterstarerecotesmcessnossss 553 70 116 186 8 335 24 359 
MOTCHANGLSING: ceressrecousccrssssssecerencte-arsnsencsas 160 - 7 7 - 143 10 153 
Financial institutions ................cscereeseee 204 2 3 5 1 41 157 198 
@*her CNLCLPVISES) vecececcrece-ceacerueccceauessnesene 64 5 9 1 51 3 54 
2, 877 105 332 437 136 2, 055 249 2, 304 
End of 1954 
Manufacturing: 
Vegetable Products .........ccscereereeerere 307 9 iy 26 - 278 3 281 
FAM a LPO GUCES erseecesessesrerscaseearerececece 716 1 1 2 - 74 _ 714 
GME CSinaeceecenaoccsuecctascevcsvecssscreecacerensaens 50 2 1 3 _ 47 - 47 
Wood and paper products ... 756 6 36 112 2 638 4 642 
Iron and products ......... ee 679 5 65 70 2 545 62 607 
Non-ferrous metals ............. 885 Ty? 104 220 125 534 5 539 
Non-metallic minerals? ........... 811 87 123 210 15 583 3 586 
Chemicals and allied products ... 339 41 18 59 - 266 14 280 
Miscellaneous manufactures ...... is 719 i 1 2 - 76 i 17 
Gulbtotall cccessscesssecerstuceauccessenesaces ove 3, 982 339 366 7105 144 3, 041 92 3, 133 
Mining and smelting ” 1, 607 47 227 274 69 668 596 1, 264 
MELEE OS erscetecssrscveenecescecese 664 718 133 Patt 6 407 40 447 
Merchandising ...........-s.s00 379 4 20 24 1 313 41 354 
Financial institutions ... 562 127 6 loo 2 213 214 427 
Other enterprises .............0.-. 146 9 21 30 1 101 14 115 
SCAN erin erst cucescceceeecsers soeesceersess 7, 340 604 173 TR earirl 223 4, 743 | 997 5, 740 


1, United States direct investment in Canada as shown in Tables IVB and VIB. 


2. Investments in exploration and development of petroleum by companies engaged principally in 


ed in the non-metallic minerals item of Manufacturing. 


refining and production of petroleum products are includ- 


TABLE XI. Range of Canadian Minority Participation! in Common Stock Equity of United States Direct Investment in Canada, 


End of 1953 


(Number of Concerns) 


Total? 


50 
Industry and sate Sub-total 0% 
=f lama ae 
Manufacturing Ree coe arenes e ener ath subeetanesssstestssscuenetaceserecendrecsdateness 49 85 141 
MAINTE Ber .c- sre cetenerse 2 33 31 
Uti bles@..ctoeee 4 4 6 
Merchandising ........ 18 46 54 
PINANCIAL co cecececceeress = 8 17 
Other enterprises 10 19 38 
TRU eee reer ea cate caeane cor ta chon ater ccacarcsecstaceassesesesecesacensstazenea 83 195 287 
Percentage .....cc..scccccccercressrassessecscosesccecenecenereneesseneconsncroncconssonsencene 3 i il 


1. Adjustments are normally made to prevent inflation of book value series by significant inter-corporate holdings of securiti 

series cover only the minority Canadian participation. 2 : securities. “in Ste eases We presels 
2. Figures may include directors’ qualifying shares. 
3. Figures include unincorporated branches in Canada of foreign corporations. 


4. Figures do not include wholly-owned subsidiaries in Canada of Canadian corporations controlled in the United States. 


OE ——————<— ee 
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TABLE XII, Number of Canadian Concerns Controlled Abroad!, End of 1945 and 1954 Classification by Countries of Control 
and Types of Business 


Controlled in United States Controlled in United Kingdom Controlled in Other Countries 
; af 1] raat 
Type of Business Sonne ; ay ] | 
Subsidiaries | Unincor- Total Subsidiaries | Unincor- Total Subsidiaries | Unincor- tal 
or Controlled porated Number’ @ Controlled | porated Numb er [OF Controlled | porated be 5 
Companies |Sranches Companies | Branches Companies |Branches) ~U™P& 
End of 1945 
Manufacturing: 
Weg etal CRPTOUUCES = Mess. ccccsscdsccersceverssenevoneveusesustoosvssncs 89 8 97 30 2 32 — | - = 
PART AIS EOUNG US ea: ctccsers.sercisantleWecpunsesasccescsescsssessstrorase 44 3 47 4 1 5 3 | _ 3 
PO RGU CS ete cect ccoccevesassecorssevetstrestdatesnvctcavacescssescesacnuspanens 52 4 56 14 3 17 3 — 3 
Wood and paper products cess 114 16 130 16 1 iit 2 - a 
BP OM RATIAND EOC UCUS eon tcchereas Mecncecesconthsvanscoanaseseconsseceuset 192 19 211 idee 1 18 1 | - 1 
INOFI=LCITOUS MNCUALS ceca coceseccaccssthiverccscssocecerecoesesivcucteoeses 110 ef aly al; — il = - 
Non-metallic minerals 57 3 60 y = 7 = as = 
Chemicals and allied products 184 40 224 28 4 32 6 - 6 
MiscellaneouS manufactures ..........cccccsccrcserssscesoresees 43 if 50 1 _ 1 ~ 1 1 
SEB CO GAN eter coc cae teseccesencseteavstrececossussssecscecavoesendeenee 885 107 992 128 12 140 15 1 16 
MIN ANI SIMCICIN Sic.ccccsccevcxscoss-etuscoeanccasoveceseessssaresveneees 712 10 82 9 4 33 _ - — 
Utilities: 
RA@i]WAYS .....ecerocccorerececesereressesrscseesessrsrereceresecese petevsceaess 12 7) 14 3 =_ 3 - — — 
VER OT EULLIIGL OC Siar cscceesccecevecsvatestsescssctscescssesenoscocsenerarseses 83 13 96 2 zl 3 1 1 
MRC HANGLS Ii Oscestecetamsacccarsresstenstsse-accnscsi'scocencsccensstorsss-¥n550 346 52 398 110 26 136 23 B 25 
Financial institutions: 
ATSIC C eer terte cease cote ceecasesbaststesessaccscscyneccnssusenesscose 10 184 194 27 73 100 1 22 23 
TMVESLMETIPETUSUS fever scssecceseseosse+seee ut - 17 8 - 8 3) _ 5 
Other financial institutions 43 7 50 18 14 aye 5 if 
Other ENtePrpériSeS. ................serccereceseseccsssocescsssssecssesecesevee 126 16 142 15 5 20 6 — 6 
Total, All GWOMMIANLES 2. eo ececcsss catch stenessocsessecssosses'e 1,594 391 1, 985 320 135 455 56 26 82 
End of 1954 
Manufacturing: 
Vegetable products ooo... .eececesececersseserererecsseeeceseceraners 120 5 125 50 2 52 3 _ 3 
Animal products. ............ccsscsscsserssecesecenerererssereaserereess 58 - 58 4 1 5 3 _ 3 
PROX EINES tectecererteeseti tr sersisuenavesencescessccecdoseineroenevecscenoncnese 17 1 78 Dit 2 23 a - 5 
Wood and paper products .0........cssecerecececeneceessesenererereee 163 12 175 31 il 32 a ~ mi 
AFOMIANG IDLOCUCESieeces seed: ss--on0r=-nncse<vasaseen 325 19 344 58 - 58 10 — 10 
Non-ferrous metals 190 6 196 30 3 36 9 — 9 
Non-metallic Minerals .............csssescsccoeesesernrececscssosoonse 17 4 81 22 = 22 4 — 4 
Chemicals and allied product ..........scceceeecereeersrerees 272 37 309 48 2 50 10 2 12 
Miscellaneous manufactures ...........ccecessseesrerereerererere 86 8 94 16 - 16 3 - 3 
Serbo FOtall si..c<c0:cs0-0-00ccseccsdsecescoscsescaccssseresenesacsrecscesese 1, 368 92 1, 460 283 11 294 54 2 56 
Mining and Smelting ...........sscesesereceeerererereceeesersrererenesece se 271 90 361 20 Z 22 9 2 11 
Utilities: 
R@i]WAYS .0.......cccccseserccorecccsrecssssseserecersnccscssocsensenerenscoee 8 4 12 s - 4 = = = 
Other utilities .............cceccsesesscesecscererererersecnesesenneceserers 94 19 113 17 3 20 12 3 15 
MerchandiSing .........::scccecesesessrececcesssrececererscsrererensraneceserens 598 95 693 266 32 298 57 2 59 
Financial: : 
Financial institutions except inSurance ...........-s0+ 39 2 41 22 1 23 5 _ 5 
INS UFANCE ...c.ccosesccoccnccesevececonecnsensccresnsarsseneconecscoscoensenare 181 192 23 91 114 “f 44 51 
Real estate 47 14 3 17 8 a 8 
Other holding companies ol 21 
Other Enterprises .....ccccecesececssecesenesssssecesececenensneseensnseesene 22 


Total, All Companies? ...........csscsecsscsseseenseraeenseers 


1. The book value of all investments in these companies by residents of the country in which control lies is shown as direct investment in preceding 


tables P ; = : 
2 idiari i j 5 U.K. 58; in other countries 2. 
2. Includes wholly-owned subsidiaries of Canadian companies controlled in the U.S. 210; in the U.K, 58; in > 

3. Includes wholly-owned subsidiaries of Canadian companies controlled in the U.S. 584; in the U.K. 160; in other countries 22, 
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. Investment in All and in Selected United States Controlled Manufacturing Companies in Canada, End of 1946 with 
Be ntice ot acatactring operations for the Selected companies 1946, Classification by principal activity of enterprise 


« 


All United States Direct Investment Companies Selected United States Direct Investment Companies! 
ca i Percentage of all United States 
Principa] Manufacturing Activity of Company rien Aggregate United Direct Investment : 
prises in Canada ownership Enter- | Agsregate it 
No | somite Midi’ in Canada ownership 
number $ million $ million % % % 
ANE Werebap ler OF OUUCLS.cerssceresers se cecersneesssscsacasesececcenraserccorns 93 157 146 26 86 87 
Di AMUMEI PECCUCES) <2. 2ccccrasere ccscescnscssansssaseataceserersecvarsosnans 30 49 42 20 90 90 
SAIS KUT CS tee seta ate rs-waersee casera resareneconctandschesestcatescvereresancnars 54 32 29 11 37 41 
Aah WOOGNANGI NA DELI DE OCUCUS sisecateraceresesactaceacerearsreevoncnerenas 117 367 350 12 81 81 
BE OTs PE OCU CUS ieeteaneecnssateeprexecsshasaecvaneccecsusetasepesaeaets 206 308 283 22 81 80 
GaP NOM=ferrOus Metals, s..ccecscerecassensescesesceeese venesesssracnsoncersne 101 310 208 19 90 86 
Tal NOMIC CA ULC HMAGCL AIS vec cc cccaracorcoreecknrevetecvessnndcsevrencuaes 49 200 1.38 20 85 85 
8 | Chemicals and allied products. .............scsseeccssecessessesses 213 170 134 11 70 64 
9 | Miscellaneous manufactures ..........scecereceescerecereneseensees 50 36 36 10 67 67 
10 | Tota] — Manufacturing COMPAMNIES...........scecerereceeeeseee 9138 1,629 1, 366 Wi 82 80 
11 | Manufacturing operations at selected U.S.direct in- 
vestment mining and merchandising companies... 
| Geran 2 WO bal erase aca cscnpeeatapsvs sos vcsensesscresncesanceesarenare 


1. Manufacturing companies are those included in the DBS report ‘‘United States Direct Investments in Canada: Statistics of investments in all companies 
and operations of the larger manufacturing companies’’ (1949) regrouped to correspond with corporate investment classification. 

2. Gross value of products reflects cost of fuel and electricity (not shown) in addition to cost at plant of materials used and value added by manufacture. 

3. These concerns had 109 wholly owned manufacturing subsidiaries in Canada. 

4. These concerns had 32 wholly owned manufacturing subsidiaries in Canada. 


TABLE XIV. Investment in All and in Selected United States Controlled Manufacturing Companies in Canada, End of 1953 with 
Statistics of Manufacturing operations for the Selected companies 1953,Classification by principal activity of enterprise 


All United States Direct Investment Companies Selected United States Direct Investment Companies 
7 Percentage of all United States 
Principal Manufacturing Activity of Company Enter- Aggregate United Direct Investment 
te in Canada ownership Enter- parla ital ae 
Nod ErISee in Canada ownership 
number | $ million =a $ million % % % 
Palweeeta ble: PROdU CUS. c.fcescr- sectes voce cascatecasbornuatectesteoscersomes 101 292 262 40 89 90 
DA PATEEMA PROUU CES zs os ucoxescanaeeoasascomiwsuct Soae-aseecavetueessecetavaes 40 71 70 15 89 90 
Sie DONUT OS eacecctugsresse cocsuaceadae cardesucvssucarss ogee ssiardsesecont es casa vee 68 47 43 22 68 70 
4; Wood and (papers products) ccc-c.ccacccessuccerens cscccusesasavavccose® 137 653 559 25 95 94 
Pr OTN HG, DROUUG tS segaeen. ccaccceceteseccuceeease auc seater soeceecun actos 301 665 592 29 83 82 
GA NOTHLCTLOUS MELAS te cecerassearsesnervanesascatssacovsen eeceecracdaacere 156 780 494 28 96 93 
uN OWS MO La LAC MMINCTAIS:.. cs. navenstees cestccsecestoesueeacecnears cones 63 708 505 37 98 97 
Biehemicals and a lMed prod uctSic.cnvcecscceeescecssccsassiseaccace 266 367 266 15 86 81 
9 | Miscellaneous manufactures ............cscccecssececscsseceeesece 19 66 65 14 80 80 
10 | Total — Manufacturing companies............... 12012 3, 649 2,856 26 91 90 
11 | Manufacturing operations at selected U.S.direct in- 
vestment mining and merchandising companies.... 
12 GRIN OU ois cocci socancaed-stsbesiatsrssssercaseannieesxcsavetsass 


wWnNre 


. Selling value reflects cost of fuel and electricity (not shown) in addition to cos 
. These concerns had 191 wholly owned manufacturing subsidiaries in Canada. 
. These concerns had 64 wholly owned manufacturing subsidiaries in Canada. 


t at plant of materials used and value added by manufacture. 


TABLE XIll. Investme 
Statistics of Manufacturing operations for t 
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nt in All and in Selected United States Controlled Manufacturing Companies in Canada, End of 1946 with 
he Selected companies 1946,Classification by principal activity of enterprise 


Selected United States Direct Investment Companies! 


. ne Manufacturing operations classified by company 
ee fee en ; Estab- ; eh ) Value added Gross ‘ 
{ in Canada ownership lishments Employees Earnings materials by value of 
, ond manufacture products oO. 
number | $ million eh $ million ‘i number number $ million $ million $ million 2 $ million 
24 135 127 78 20, 641 36 139 108 PAR Gl 
6 44 38 72 8, 831 16 108 28 137| 2 
6 12 12 7 3, 432 5 9 9 18] 3 
14 296 284 58 16, 628 36 100 89 204} 4 
45 250 227 73 48, 398 93 218 154 378 | 5 
, 19 278 179 59 38, 424 69 113 133 258 | 6 
: 10 171 117 22 7, 092 15 113 47 L705) % 
24 119 86 89 12, 321 22 60 77 144 | 8 
| 5 24 24 9 4,674 9 16 18 34) 9 
1534 1,329 1, 094 467 160, 441 301 876 665 1,594 | 10 
5 246 171 10 7, 070 14 109 32 149} 11 
158 1,575 1,265 477 167, 511 315 sgl de. the) 


1. Manufacturing companies are those included 
and operations of the larger manufacturing companie 

2. Gross value of products reflects cost of fue] and electricity (no 
9 wholly owned manufacturing subsidiaries in Canada. 
owned manufacturing subsidiaries in Canada. 


3. These concerns had 10 
4, These concerns had 32 wholly 


s’’ (1949) regrouped 


to correspond with corporate investment classification. 


in the DBS report ‘‘United States Direct Investments in Canada: Statistics of investments in all companies 


t shown) in addition to cost at plant of materials used and value added by manufacture. 


J 
TABLE XIV. Investment in All and in Selected United States Controlled Manufacturing Companies in Canada, End of 1953 with 
Statistics of Manufacturing operations for the Selected companies 1953, Classification by principal activity of enterprise 
Selected United States Direct Investment Companies 
|, ] Manufacturing operations classified by company 
, Aggregate United ir = ak 
enter. | investment | States Ren | Gostat | valueaaded | yaiue'at 
in Canada ownership lishments Employees Farnings materiale é ae “ factory 
used MaDeecour shipments ! No 
number t $ million $ million F number number iis $ million $ million $ million $ million 
40 261 237 122 31, 370 99 335 312 654) 1 
b 6 63 63 53 8, 248 26 166 50 219 | 2 
15 32 30 23 6, 343 16 23 Y 26 50) «3 
34 618 526 141 30, 457 117 290 285 608 | 4 
96 554 486 133 79, 013 293 866 580 1,458 | 5 
44 745 461 97 58, 661 200 368 433 83516 
* 23 692 491 48 15, 064 59 412 152 591 104 
122 21, 588 714 181 217 497 18 
ie 17, 009 61 17 106 184 |} 9 
756 267, 753 945 25 tka 2,161 5,011 | 10 
’ 15 11, 486 a4 231 158 409 | 11 
948 2,319 5,420} 12 
771 | 279, 239 | 989 2. +319 | a o| 


1. Selling value reflects cost of fuel and elec 
2. These concerns had 191 wholly owned man 
3. These concerns had 64 wholly owned manu 


tricity (not shown) in addition to cost at plant of m 
ufacturing subsidiaries in Canada, 
facturing subsidiaries in Canada. 


aterials used and value added by manufacture. 
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TABLE XV. Statistics of Manufacturing Operations of All Canadian Establishments and of Selected United States Controlled 
Establishments, 1946 


Classification by establishment 
eS Ee eee ee 


All Canadian Manufacturing Establishments 
| | 
Estab- Cost at plant Value added Gross 
lish- Em- Earn- of materials by value of 
x ments ployees TES used manufacture products 
0. enh 
= No. No. $ million 
hal Mesetable PRrOGUCtS 2.sk xicececesescosstcvosevereesessessedsaveseessensco 5, 916 Swinney) 207 871 576 1, 470 
2| Animal products .............06 Stee 4, 528 102, 844 152 849 271 1232 
SuMextiles) ee ee oe 3, 082 164, 737 228 460 418 889 
4 | Wood and paper products ne 11, 994 224, 121 366 679 7149 1, 484 
Fi OBNANG: DIO GUCES tc ccrstessccnevereceversectecs setece-osucecereess res 27006 249, 279 476 635 735 1, 406 
G | INOH-ferrous: MEbALS <.ccccecceccesesscenesordssescececeescns see 740 84, 853 150 413 278 719 
MA INOH-MECLALIIC THITlCTal Sic. css. ccscecssccscvenesesesstesswsve ae 910 36, 493 64 240 174 446 
8 | Chemicals and allied products ...... a 1,017 37, 278 67 159 204 376 
OD Miscellaneous manulactures. farc,-cccccccssekeJosetece<ors-esecees 704 21, 38h 32 50 61 113 
10 FOCAL erase careers eaten clase ie sue dehoetesseapaveeieeasaidarssatccestsetes 31, 249 1, 058, 156 i, 741 4,358 3, 467 8, 036 


1. Manufacturing establishments are those included in the DBS report ‘‘United States Direct Investments in Canada: Statistics of investments in all com- 
panies and operations at the larger manufacturing companies” (1949) together with manufacturing establishments of selected United States direct investment 
mining and merchandising companies and regrouped by product manufactured. 

2. Gross value of products reflects cost of fuel and electricity (not shown) in addition to cost at plant of materials used and value added by 
manufacture. 


TABLE XVI. Statistics of Manufacturing Operations of All Canadian Establishments and of Selected United States Controlled 
Establishments, 1953 


Classification by establishment 


All Canadian Manufacturing Establishments 
Estab- Em- Ware Cost at plant Value added Selling value 
lish- loyees ines of materials by of factory 
No. ments Pp & used manufacture shipments ! 
No. i No. $ million 
HB IBVE S CLA DUCRTO CUCUS ie eensestseccendevececrenccererstnerteceserstewcactares® St 146, 235 389 1, 403 1, 063 2,502 
Da PAT NANG DE OGUCU Se ressraracaseteresererarsturvesestetetetereacterertrecrrrerece Bi dlrs, 95,576 235 ih, BARS! 435 1 WO Gr 
SePLO MG CSieccccoctecoce cciccxstocscocouscedtercacsccceeseseralausietetovarecsiene 4,041 193, 261 439 828 714 1,559 
Wood and paperiproducts: ..cascemmsecccisseecetieeevrerereceeee 17, 174 285, 276 841 1,542 1, 709 3, 354 
SHAT OU e DROUUCUS A. ete cccvcsosasteoeeciene este suc enronereetecencaacke SPoLg 344, 295 1,199 2,017 2,102 4,188 
Ga ING STOTT OU SC UAl sR ear eanetneastcrareranenerstactetrsnneerteeeesncerae) 973 128, 914 429 PALO 916 2, 090 
Us NON-netallic MINCTAlS: soccsscezsescceescccsae tect eseute aoc eaten 1,194 51, 464 174 710 451 AP BY 
8 | Chemicals and allied products ae 1,105 50, 207 165 404 448 882 
Ou Miscellaneous manila ctures a-..cs0c-.ssssccassacessveceeecersuorece 1,350 So2acos 86 103 155 261 
SpipisaveseStcesatecscevkssessaneneturnees cavwscssasanraseotecsesasaveess 1, 327, 451 9,381 7, $93 17, 785 


= ure value of factory shipments reflects cost of fuel and electricity (not shown) in addition to cost at plant of materials used and value added by 
manufacture. 


TABLE XVII. Statistics of Manufacturing Operations of All Canadian Establishments and of Selected United States Controlled 
Establishments, 1953 


Classification by geographic region 


All Canadian Manufacturing Establishments 
r —y 
Estab- Enn- ark Cost at plant Value added Selling value 
lish- ployees ings of materials by of factory 
ments | used manufacture shipments ? 
No. No. $ million 
UA WACPATTICEETOVINGES ar, sc steccete seer coh cactccctecnucacesteeceteesccia 3, 840 68, 895 166 406 
AN EMOWAN GC Of UCD EC macrrerstresssnevesersrsaserencusenetttetatacesires:7 12) 132 441,555 1, 226 Zs 318 2 ‘oe 5 387 
3 | Province of Ontario .. eRe eas 13,114 634, 554 2, 018 4, 560 4,120 8, 877 
4|Prairie Provinces wc... Berean teen 4, 674 88, 426 246 872 "509 1, 407 
S| Province of British Colwmb1a A ss.c.:ccc<cvesesecsunvere-et<ceve-e 4, 347 94, 021 301 726 617 re 369 
Gall) WWM Oba cu oyus.ccacesavedevssexptosssccocecenesesavesssyeusecesetevaseshverscuce 38, 107 1, 327, 451 3, a7} 9,381 7, 993 17, 785 


nes 1. Selling value reflects cost of fuel and electricity (not shown) in addition to cost at plant of materials used 
acture. 
2. Also includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


and value added by manu- 
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TABLE XV. Statistics of Manufacturing Operations of All Canadian Establishments and of Selected United States Controlled 
Establishments, 1946 
Classification by establishment 
Selected United States Direct Investment Manufacturing Establishments : 
Percentage of all manufacturing establishments =i | 
ER ie i T sha Estab- Em- Farn- |COSt at plant | Value added Gross 
Estab- ce OE Cost at plant | value added Gross lish- 7 ff Bains of materials by value of 
lish- iey ste fies of materials by value of ments a aee used manufacture | products? 
ments used manufacture products No. 
SE a (eee ee pies 
% % % % % I No. No, | $ million 

1.4 14 vel Us) 19 17 80 19S 713 35 135 107 24 Sia. 

15 9 11 13 10 12 66 8, 830 16 sai a 28 140| 2 

0.5 3 4 4 5 4 15 5, 556 8 20 19 39/ 3 

0.6 8 10 16 13 15 68 17, 682 37 109 96 219| 4 

3.4 21 21 36 23 29 81 52,907 102 226 abe fl 406| 5 

6.9 50 52 51 54 53 51 42, 289 78 212 151 382| 6 

Jeu 20 23 47 27 38 25 7, 120 15 114 47 169| 7 

8.2 28 28 30 33 32 83 10, 611 19 48 67 120| 8 

LBA) 13 16 22 20 20 8 2, 803 bs 11 12 23| 9 

19 16 18 23 20 22 477 |g dad 511 315 985 697 1, 743 | 10 


1. Manufacturing establishments are those included in the DBS repo 
panies and operations at the larger manufacturing companies’’ (1949) toge 
mining and merchandising companies and regrouped by product 1 

2. Gross value of products reflects cost of fuel and 


manufacture. 


rt ‘‘United States Direct Investments in Canada: Statistics of investments in all com- 
ther with manufacturing establishments of selected United States direct investment 
manufactured. 
electricity (not shown) in addition to cost at plant of materials used and value added by 


TABLE XVI. Statistics of Manufacturing Operations of All Canadian Establishments and of Selected United States Controlled 


Establishments, 1953 


Classification by establishment 


Ip LE LE ED ee ee 


Selected United States Direct Investment Manufacturing Establishments 


Percentage of all manufacturing establishments 


T 


i 


i i — Estab- ni Farhe Cost at plant| Value added [Selling value 
Estab- in: Farn- a Cost at plant Value added | Selling value lish- lovees ras of materials by of factory 
lish- lovees a is of materials by of factory ments ploy 6 used manufacture | shipments ! 
ments a ue used manufacture shipments Ie No. 
=. cares HE 
% % N % % % No. No. $ million 
2.0 118 29, 943 308 639] 1 
1.6 51 8, 214 54 23th 2 
8.7 35 9,925 54 Si Ss 
9.2 159 32, 431 299 641] 4 
4.2 142 96, 603 691 165i) Ss 
8.8 86 64, 737 550 1,178| 6 
Siu 44 13, 691 142 569| 7 
ihe al 119 18, 451 187 340] 8 
tes 17 5, 244 34 Bal ee. 
2.0 771 | 279, 239 2, 319 5,420 10 


1. Selling value of factory shipments reflects cost 


manufacture. 


TABLE xvVIl. Statistics of Manufacturing 


Selected United States Direct Investment Manufacturin 


o/s 


Classification by geographic region 


g Establishments 


Operations of All Canadian Establishments and of Selected United Stat 
Establishments, 1953 


of fuel and electricity (not shown) in addition to cost at plant of materials used and value added by 


es Controlled 


of factory 
shipments ! 


sis 
eS s ea —e in Estab- Em Farn- Cost at plant| Value added belting value 
= dded |Selling value lish- a : of materials by 
Tee Em- Earn- aioe ee . of ebony ments ployees Ee used manufacture 
ployees ARES used manufacture shipments { L mf 
a % iv? ae % No. No. $ million 
305 5.4 Aiea! 6. 2 9.2 19 2, 403 9 
17.8 ZAgie, 24.3 Zed 25.4 199 78, 463 264 
29. 0 33.0 41.6 37.6 39.7 434 | 184,190 665 
to) 9.8 2k 1322 20. 8 67 6, 989 24 
Tad 8.8 13.8 9.6 12510 7,194 PAE 
lo 279, 239 989 
21.0 4 25.0 31.4 (ee 29.0) 30. 5 past | 


1. Selling valu 


facture. 


2. Also includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


e reflects cost of fuel and electricity (not shown) in addition t 


o cost at plant of materials used and value 


No. 


added by manu- 
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Vv Detailed Statistics of Manufacturing Operations of all Canadian Establishments and of Selected United States 
TEBE ERS Controlled Establishments. 1953 


Classification by establishment 


All Canadian manufacturing establishments 


Estab- 
lish- Employees 
ments 
No. No. 
Foods and Beverages, Tobacco and 
1 Tobacco Products, and Leather Products.............. 8, 879 219, 211 
2 Bakery products and confectionerJ............-.:sscsece- 2,805 49, 679 
3 BBG V CLA OS. cs cccieccaccesee cvcdacvescseccteceesrerconctescsseebaacerercesacs 632 21, 855 
4 CANNING ANd PFOCESSING ............sccenecerecccnsccerarererersenes 1, 061 29, 008 
5 ATV PPE ODUC US scneeesscsbarececeoeracetsoaveicutactegn ssc ceserssoracsosss 1,622 24, 331 
6 Grain mill products... Se 1, 410 13, 524 
7 Other food eens. ee ae ieee ae 
ucts, and leather products Nabasctcreraterdsceccarmecreeccarees 1,349 80, 314 
8B | Rubber products...........c.escccseceresssecesecseecessesseseserecesasseenece 72 22, 600 
9 | Textile products (except clothing)..............ssscessseecere 959 73,190 
10 | Clothing (Textiles and FUrs)................:cccscsssseeresecerere 3, 082 120, 071 
NOIR NVROOGI DLOUUCESiter ec ccoce yeahs ecscsccesevassccecsteesenctas-nonsear accuses 12, 462 134, 310 
PDP ADS PROGUCUS.<..c.c<c<-veecssesscarccese ovestasensects<erescrorarsceeecenses 555 84, 436 
13 PUTED TANG Pa DCM ceacaccetenecsocastecasseac-ssacsaesscorescuasccctceress<se 127 58, 194 
14 ONTO ocr csewsesocaicrs acct esactave Redushuccsicustreed suvestecreeecarsseeets 428 26, 242 
15 | Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries................ 4,157 66, 530 
WG dron-and Steel! Products ..2 5. cccssecsssccececcesssececsctsssusncceessce 2,698 188, 236 
17 Agticultura Laimple Me nts cececcscrsteresacctececssenatensnncnsses eve 80 14,161 
18 Castings, iron . Megeucenceess 201 15, 346 
19 Hardware, Ser and F cone x63 351 14, 422 
20 Heating and cooking Be pa tevie onda corebusetesesasctssste 117 9, 218 
21 Machinery, household, office and store.................. 16 9, 992 
22 Machinery, industrial and machine tools................. 325 24,119 
23 Primary: ATONANG StEel -....ccaccevessesssssvessucscossesrarsncsseecs 62 34, 956 
24 Sheet me Cals MEOGUCES vc << cc. ccosseteararecs -enascoo=-cssseoneeroressscs 316 18, 275 
25 Other iron and Stee 1 pF OGUCES) <ccceraccccescoccvenareresccesace 1,170 47, 747 
26 | Transportation Equipment ................ccscsececesesscssnsseeee cers 621 156, 059 
an Motor VeOnIG LOS 26 scas-cecnass ca cass cats esas odes vocedsastecacataccocs sos 20 32; 973 
28 Motor vehicle parts .. efor ou 179 SREB BG 
29 Aircraft and parts, eres rolling s eae - ene 
transportation equipment .. 422 99, 751 
30 | Non-ferrous Metal Products ............cccccosscesesscecerececece sees 551 52, 058 
31 BraSs' and COPPer PFOGUCtS iene -cccsece-n.ccosceveacocssacceesscoss 153 9, 301 
32 Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining ................ 18 25,115 
33 Other non-ferrous metal products .............ccssscsceceeeee 380 17, 642 
34 Electrical Apparatus and SuppliesS.............sccsssceseee 422 76, 856 
35 | Non-Metallic Mineral Products, and Products of Pe- 
PPOLEUM -ANGA COB oc. secces soca seseverstetavsecdete ssestavacedeotoces 1,194 51,464 
36 POtFOle um 1p OGUCUS c<oo saws ss acca sks covns chacuarsnatacevecese sceses 55. 11, 858 
37 Non-metallic mineral products,and other products 
Of PEwWoleumMrands COAL ce hecscssteccencccrencccomccvecccssssess 1,139 39, 606 
38 |\Chemicals and Allied Products...............c:ssccsccsesscoes 1,105 50, 207 
39 Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations............ 217 7, 492 
40 Paints, varnishes and lacquefS..............:.:csseseceeeeeee 122 5, 887 
41 Soaps, washing compounds and cleaning preparations 141 3, 824 
42 Toler. pre paratlons)..-..<..cc-.cqesscpeverarecacsassesscusrenenccseses 1,955 


Other chemicals and allied products .................... 
Miscellaneous Manufactures ................ccceceseccecececscncees 


feats Selling value of factory shipments reflects cost of fuel and electricity (not shown) in additionto cost at 
ufac 


31, 049 


32; 223 


Cost at Meo res 

plant of added by value o 

Earnings materials manu- factory 
used facture shipments! 


1,327,451 


$ million 
553 2, 551 1, 325 3, 928 
115 217 224 452 
69 136 299 442 
56 206 132 343 
62 374 121 505 
35 392 90 487 
215 1, 226 459 1,699 
11 114 173 291 
185 388 299 701 
254 439 415 858 
326 650 577 1,242 
310 17 7167 1, 568 
236 499 600 1,180 
14 218 167 389 
206 175 364 544 
643 906 1,141 2, 099 
50 90 719 171 
53 69 85 157 
46 41 85 127 
28 44 52 97 
31 45 53 99 
83 84 157 243 
130 212 217 459 
59 120 104 225 
164 202 308 518 
555 1,111 961 2, 090 
131 558 274 836 
81 162 141 308 
343 391 547 947 
179 7126 458 1,242 
32 109 60 171 
95 508 310 871 
53 109 88 201 
251 384 457 848 
174 710 452 1,232 
49 507 160 695 
125 204 292 537 
165 404 448 882 
22 31 62 94 
19 55 57 113 
13 38 89 
5 30 
555 
261 
17, 785 


plant of materials used and value added by man- 
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TABLE XViu. Detailed Statistics of Manufacturing Operations of all] Canadian Establishments and of Selected United States 
Controlled Establishments, 1953 


Classification by establishment 


Selected United States Direct Investment Manufacturing Establishments 


Percentage of all manufacturing establishments 


Estab- Sa ae selling 
Estab- Cost at plant lue added i a Em- i plant of“ value o 
lish- eos | Earnings | of slot fea ones So STetaceya ments | Ployees | PINES | materials factory 
ments BEIREe used manufacture | shipments used “Shipments 
% : %o % %o % No. No. 

5 TY | 10 13 16 17 16 152 22, 684 71 412 224 644; 1 
3.6 & 36 8 9 11 10 10 2, 795 9 19 25 451 2 
5.9 11 ll 12 14 12 37 2,468 8 16 35 527-3 
1.4 12 18 oH 28 24 15 3, 432 10 42 38 81] 4 
Dee 15 a7. 15 17 16 35 3, 629 11 57 21 793) 5 
2.0 24 29 7at| 41 29 28 3,235 10 104 36 142/ 6 
20 9 11 14 ; 15 14 27 1,125 23 174 69 245 1 0 
2.4 68 71 16 80 18 17 15, 473 51 89 138 221 18 
2.4 9 11 14 14 14 748) 6, 890 20 56 42 100| 9 
0.4 3 5} 1 3 Zs 12 3, 035 q 6 12 19} 10 
0.6 2 5 6 5 6 19 5, 766 17 38 30 69/11 
UR Be | 31 34 37 35 36 76 26, 235 104 269 266 567 | 12 
29.9 36 37 41 37 39 38 20, 924 88 205 219 456 | 13 
8.9 20 22 29 28 29 38 Soll 16 64 46 111 | 14 
1.0 1 1 1 1 i 4 430 1 1 3 51S 
4.1 20 20 22 Pal 21 110 37, 191 129 196 241 445 | 16 
Soul. 19 18 19 21 20 3 2,626 9 17 17 34/17 
4.0 19 20 10 19 11S) 8 2,909 10 uf 16 23/18 
4.6 22 22 23 23 23 16 3,131 10 9 20 30! 19 
at 23 26 27 30 29 6 2,125 7 12 16 28 | 20 
19.7 65 66 59 61 60 15 6,491 21 27 33 60 | 21 
6.7 29 29 34 31 32 22 6, 992 24 29 49 718 | 22 
6.5 6 6 7 7 7 4 1, 963 uf 15 16 Sauitao 
5.4 30 32 46 sul 39 17 5, 411 19 55 33 88 | 24 
1.6 12 13 | ie! 14 14 19 5, 543 21 27 43 71 | 25 
ig? 38 41 67 47 58 32! 59, 412 228 147 451 1, 205 | 26 
40.0 95 95 | 98 97 98 & 31,280 125 546 266 816 | 27 
10.1 56 58 11 61 67 18 12, 982 47 116 87 205 28 
1.4 15 16 22 18 19 6 15, 150 56 85 98 184 | 29 
6.5 54 56 54 70 61 36 28, 079 100 389 318 756 | 30 
4.6 28 33 24 32 27 if 2,619 10 26 19 46 | 31 
6r.1 76 71 60 84 70 11 18, 992 68 304 259 609 | 32 
4.7 37 41 54 46 50 18 6, 468 22 59 40 101 | 33 
11.8 48 50 49 50 50 50 36, 658 126 187 231 422 | 34 
Sent 27 BPE 56 32 46 44 13,691 54 401 142 569 | 35 
SPAS 67 68 71 59 68 18 7, 909 33 361 93 474 | 36 
Pye 15 ily! 20 17 18 26 5, 782 21 40 49 95 | 37 
10.8 37 39 35 42 39 119 18, 451 64 141 187 340 |. 38 
6.5 36 41 47 38 41 14 2, 706 9 15 24 39 | 39 
9.8 39 40: 45 46 45 12 2, 280 8 25 26 51 | 40 
Zod 32 37 40 49 45 3 1,215 5 15 24 40 | 41 
4.3 20 20 28 26 27 4 391 1 3 5 8} 42 
- 16.2 38 39 31 41 36 86 11, 859 42 83 108 202 | 43 
Tes 16 20 17 22 20 17 5, 244 17 18 34 52) 44 
2.0 21 25 31 29 30 W711 279, 239 989 2,98 2,319 5,420 | 45 


1. Selling value of factory shipments reflects cost of fuel and electricity (not shown)in addition to cost at plant of materials used and value added by man- 
ufacture. 
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